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ABSTRACT  -  ■ 

The  material  in  this  extensive  resource  book  vas 
compiled  to  assist  teachers  in  working  with  Adult  Basic  Education 
students  in  the  area  of  social  and  personal  development.  The  material 
was  gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources  for  use  by  a  variety  of 
teachers  with  a  variety  of  students;  therefore,  teachers  should  not 
be  expected  to  teach  everything  in  the  book  to  every  student.  This 
book  contains  a  collection  of  "starters"  to  make  small  group  work 
deeper  and  more  effective  for  participants.  Because  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  impose  a  schedule  or  specific  approach  to  the  group 
experience,  group  leaders  must  choose  what  will  work  for  them  and  for 
their  particular  group.  Some  of  the  designated  lessons  require  that 
the  leader  have  training  in  small  group  work,  relevant  additional 
course  work  and  experience  in  human  relations  groups.  The  six  broad 
categories  into  which  the  manual  is  divided  include:  (1)  personal 
skills;  < 2)  human  relations;  (3)  money.  Management  and  family  life; 
(4)  health  education;  (5)  community  and  leisure;  and  (6)  citizenship 
and  government*  (Author/PC) 
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PREFACE  .. 

The  materiaX  in  this  resource  book  has  been  cbtnpiXed  to  assist  teachera  in  ; : 
working  with  Adult  Basic,  Education  students  in  the  area  of  social  and  personal 
development.   The  material  has  been  gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources  for 
use  by  a  variety  of  teachers  with  a  variety  of  students.   No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  teach  everything  in  the  book  to  every  student.    The  needs  of  each  group  • 
,  of  studenta  and  each  individual  student  must  be  determined,  the  conjunction 
with  the  student (a),  and  the  resource  unit  selected  to  assist  them  to  better 
cope  and  hopefully  overcome  problem  situations . 

This  book  repirese^nts  the  first  draft  and  we  would  be  ple'ased  to  hear  from  the  - 
"users  of  their  successes  and  failures  when  using  the  various  units  so  that 
.appropriate  changes  can  be  made.    We  would  also  like  to  receive  information  d>out 
;  other  material  and  techniques  which  have  been  used  successfully  to  assist  ABE 

students  in  developing  their  social  and  personal  skills.  • 

We  feel  that  teachers  working  in  the  area  of  social  and  personal  development 
will  benefit  from  training  and  experience  in  working  with  small"  groups  and 
recoftuttend  that  every  effort  be  made  to  obtain  this.    There  are  units  in  the 
resource  book  which  should  not  be  used  by  the  teacher  unless  they  have  some 
background  in  small  group  situations  —  these  have  been  identified. 

We  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  willingness  of  the  New  Mexico  Adult  Basic 
Education  Division  to  allow  us  to  reprbduce  their  publication  Personal  Growth. 
Curriculum.  ,  '  '  - 

the  resource  book  is  primarily  the  work  of  Ula  Larson  who  was  assisted  by  ^ 
Vottttie  Otdftott  in  identifying  suitable  materials  ♦  Ula  put  in  many  hours    ^   : I 


dither  own  time  to  ensure  that  the  book  Was  completed  in  th&  short  time  ; 
avalXabXe«    Her  enthusiasm  and  vitality  are  qualities  that  we  hope  will  be 
matched  by  those  of  you  using  this  book.    Please  feel  free  to  contact  us 
with  any  suggestions  you  have  for  Improving  this  resource  book* 


Geof i  cey  E.  Sainty,  Ph.  D. 

Director!  Instructional  Planning  and  Evaluation 

Department  of  Colleges  and  tfniversltles  Affairs 

Box  5 ♦  Main  Floor 

1181  Portage  Avenue 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  ;i: 

R3C  0V8 
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CAUTION;  Do  not  atternpt  to  use  the  Resource  Book 

without  carefully  examining  and  considering 
the  suggestions  in  the  foreword. 


GUIDELINES'  fOR  USE 


This  book  is  a  collection  of  resource  lessons  and  related  materials  to  be 
used  specifically  with  an  adult  population.  Suggestions  are  off ered  to  help 
group  leaders  to  structure  their  own  groups  in  a  variety  of  settings,  taking 

into  account  both  the  varying  leadership  styles  and  the  unique  needs  of  the  group 
members. 

ma  book  is  a  collection  of  "starters"  to  make  sinall  group  work  a  deeper  and 
more  effective  experience. 

Because  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  impose  a  schedule' or  speolfie  approach  to 
experience ,  you,  the  group  leaders  must  choose  what  will  work  for  you 
and  for  your  particular  group.  What  works  well  for  one  leader,  or  for  one  group, 
may  not  work  as  well  with  another.   This  means  that  you  must  be  aware  of  your  own 
style  and  your  own  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  small  group  setting  mkes  available  more  time  for  each  member  to  experience 
and  participate  in  the  session,  to  discuss  issues  and  attitudes,  to  beoome  more  awara 
of  self  and  the  group  process.  The  small  group  setting  offers  ah  effective  way  to 
meet  the  needs  of  most  group  members  in  an  informal- atmosphere,  where  members  can 
freely  share  their  feelings  and  concerns  with  their  peers.   Small  group  seBSions 
tend  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  one-to-one  counselling,  because  the  group 
leader  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  concerns,  attitudes  and  values  of  the  particu- 
lar mertber  and  age  group  involved. 

These  exercises  are  not  sacrosanct  and  should  be  deleted,  revised,  put  in  other 
se^ences  or  added  to  whenever  the  situation  demands  it.  What  is  appropriate, 
SL.SliJ2I!!2Si>     whai  is  appropriate. 

The  content  of  the  lessons  as  set  out  is  felt  to  be  available  for  olasflee  In 
many  subject  areas  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  lessons  be  used  whenever  the  time 
seems  to  be  appropriate  in  any  subject  area. 

To  begin  working  together  as  a  group  a  suggested  list  of  ledsons  is  included^  ^  ^ 
-^hese  lessons  could  cover  a  period  of  the  first  few  weeks  of  a  group  starting  out.  • 
tha  times  as  suggested  are  given  as  guidelinas  onj^  fbr  each  of  the  activities/-^  ^ 
These  timee  should  not  become  restrictive  in  nature  If  the  nead  is  to  continue  or  to' ' 


r 


cut  it  abort. 

•        The  leader  may  find  that  one  of  the  six  major  areas  Is  of  particular  interest 
to  the  group,  or  that  parts  of  several  are  of  interest  or  that  the  group  may  not 

'  wish  to  pursue  any  of  the  areast  The  needjs  of  the  group  would  then  determine  the 
course  of  action  taken  by  the  leader.  V 


4f  The  lessons  designated  with  an  asterisk  are  marked  in  this  manner  so 
that  the  group  leader  is  cautioned.  The  caution  is  to  suggest  that  a  careful 
look  be  taken  at  the  objective  and  the  activities  which  are  suggested  in  that 
lesson  before  undertaking  the  lesson  with  a  grotp. 

The  group  leader  may  choose  to  select  one  or  more  of  the  suggested  activities » 
substitute  more  relevant  activities  or  to  omit  the  entire  lesson. 

There  may  be  occasions  when  the  group  leader  would  prefer  not  to  deal  with  the 
topic  suggested  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  topic  would  then  be  omitted  or 
referred  to  someone  else  •  perhaps  a  guedt  speaker  could  be  called  upon>  a  fieiid 
trip  arranged  I  a  film  shown  or  some  other  means  of  dealing  with  that  topie  could  be  - 
found. 

For  some  of  the  ^  designated  lessonsi  training  in  small  group  work)  relevant  ? 
additional  course  work  and  experience  in  human  relations  groups  tfould  be'helpfttl    ^  ^ 
for  effective  group  leadership.  The  leader  may  feel  that  he/dhe  does  not  hive  enough 
esqperience  to  refer  to  in  presenting  a  particular  topic  and  would  therefos>e  Ohoose  to 
omit  thAt  topic.  Such  a  choice  would  be  an  example  of  awareness  and  insight  ee  to  the 
(I  strengthe  end  weeknesses  of  the  leader  end  ie  to  be  commended  as  a  deisira^e  course  of 
eetien«  ■  y--  " 

«  •  >  ,i.  '     :  ^ 

" .      .  '  '  .       /■      .      >•  .{Jr.- •  .  .  . « 
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SUGGESTED  ORiiFfR  Cf?  T.TjSSQMS  gfiW  THE  REfTTNWINQ 
,  OF  THE  PERSONAL  GROWTH  AND  DEVSIOPMBUT  AREA  OP  ABE 

it  . 
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m    This  is  only  a  suggested  order,  you  may  prefer  to  use  another  order.  : 
Remember  to  use  exercises  which  seem  to  be  workable  for  you*  Yott  miy  not  ehoose 
some  of  tho  activities  suggested  at  all*  You  may  wish  to  substitutt  your  ewiti 
Oood» 
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Unit  I  -  Personal  Skills 

Item  A  ^  Ii-.trouiictlon  t| 

101  ^   ■  \    .  ■ 

•  ■'  ■    '  '  » ,  ■    ■  ■ 

Subil 6Ct      -  Presenting  yourself  and  meeting  people 
Ob.iective   -   To  identify  mutual  interests  byi  naming  own  and 

acknowledging  other  by  word  or  gesture 
Format  of  activitiest 

Any  one  or  more  of  the  following  suggested  activities 
may  be  used  in  dealing  with  this  sv^bject.    It  is  suggested 
that  the  group  leader  choose  an  activity  that  he/she  would 
feel  most  comfortable  with  when  presenting  the  topic  to 
the  group.  • 
Activity  I.    Ten  Persons  I  Am  \, 

Source;    Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for  Small 
Group  s  in  Guidance 
Unit  2,  p.l,  //2. 
Time:       50  minutes  -  See  Appendix  A 
Activity  2.    Havns  and  have  nots 

Source:    Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for  Small 
Groups  in  Guidance 
Unit  2,  p. 3,  no 
Timet      50  minutes  -  See  Appendix  A 

Activity  3.  Self-description 

Sourcet    Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for  Small 

Groups  in  Guidance 

Unit  2,  p. 2,  //3 
Times      50  minutes  -  See  Appendix  A 

Activity  4.  Selfrdescrlptlon 

Sourcet   Cout,\sellor*s  Resource  Book  for  Small 

Groups  in  Guidance 

Unit  2,  p. 2,  H 
Timei      50  minutes  •*  See  Appendix  A 


-.2  - 

Activity  5 »   First  Names,  First  Impressions 

Source:    A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences, 

Volume  II,  #42,  P.  95. 
Timet      50  minutes* 
Activity  6.    20  Loves 

Source:    Values  Clarification i    A  Handbook  of 
Practical  Strategies  for  Teachers  and 
Students* 

Simon,  Sidney,  L,  Howe,  H*  Klrshenbaun* 
New  York;    Hart  Publishing,  1972. 
pp.  30-34 
Time:      50  minutes.  • 

Conclusions   -   Have  the  group  assess  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 

2.  What  applications  can  be  made? 

3.  How  did  you  work  together? 
•                     4.    How  did  you  feel? 

-   Have  the  groups  reach  a  concensus  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  original  objective  was  achieved  or  not 
Note  the  opinions  of  individuals  who  do  not  agree  with 
the  consensus  and  discuss  the  reasons  f or  non-agr6ement 
if  they  are  willing  to  discuss  them 

Related  materials  - 

Oi?lgiit  -  1,   Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for  Small  Groups  in  Guidance 
2.   A  Handbook  of  Structure  Experiences  in  Hunan  Relationa 
Training.  Volume  II 
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APPENDIX  A 


SELF-CONCEPT 

UNIT  2 
Self "Concept 


Ob-{ectlve; 

To  determine  how  your  "Idealized  self  differs  from  your  *real 
self". 

Content  Suironary; 

Give  a  brief  summary  of  theories  of  self  (can  be  omitted  at  lower 
grades):  ' 

Karen  Homey *s  four  selves  (reputational  self:  idealized  self; 
personal  self;  real  self) 

Carl  G.  Jung's  "persona"  (role) ;  Shadow  (antithetical  self) 

Antithetical  Selves  from  the  arts:    (good  and  bad  VAngel", 
Or.  Jekyll  and  Mr,  Hyde)  ,} 

Freud's  Concept  of  Self ;  The  Id,  Ego,  and  Superegcit  (Id  is  the  . 
infantile  "beast  within"  or  primitive  self;  Ego  is  the  conscious 
self,  mediator;  Superego  is  the  co.:science,  the  Puritan  or  parent 
within.) 

Method  and  Activities 

1.  Reproduce  SELF-CONCEPT  INTROSPECTION  TEST  (attached)  and  use 
as  directed.    Variation:    Assign  numerical  value  to  levels  1, 
2,  3  and  draw  up  statistical  analysis  of  the  group's  results* 
Discuss. 

2.  Ten  of  me;  ten  likes;    Have  students  tear  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  into  10  pieces.    On  each  piece  complete  the  statement 
"I  am  a  ".    For  examples    I  am  a  student.  Tell 
them  to  think  about  what  they  wrote  and  make  any  changes  they 
wish.    Have  them  put  one  of  the  10  slips  down,  ''the  one  that 
describes  a  role  you  feel  you  could  give  up  with  the  le&st 
change  in  your  life.    Think  how  you  feel  abou  that."  "Then, 

.       continue  putting  down  one  slip  at  a  time.    Pause  to  think 

about  it.   Don't  rush."  Have  them  look  through  the  papers  again 
and  change  the  order  if  they  wish.   Counsellor  should  lead  off 
the  discussion  by  reading  off  his/her  list  and  tell  feelings* 
Ask  for  volunteers  to  read  and  comment  on  their  list. 

Support  those  who  are  unwilling  to  participate  or  who  hav6 
little  to  say  about  their  choice  and  feelings.   Have  them  use 
10  btheu  ilips  to  write  activities  they  enjoy  doing  (watching  V) 
movies,  etc.).   This  time  have  them  match  the  activity  to  ene  of 


the  roles  they  identified.    When  finished,  discuss  prob lens 
matching  activities  to  persons  or  roles.   Discuss  discoveries 
which  were  made  using  this  technique  "•  assumptions,  perceptions, 
problem  areas,  inconsistencieSf  exaggeration,  role  conflict,  etc* 
It  is  normal  to  have  servetal  activities  clustered  around  a  role 
with  some  roles  without  activities,  or  to  have  activities  which 
cannot  be  associated  with  a  role.    This  proyldeis  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  self-discovery. 

3.    In  dyads,  one  partner  describes  himself /herself  for  three  minutes* 
The  other  partner  listens  only,  cannot  speak,  nor  even  nod*  Reverse. 
Then  original  listener  speaks  for  two  minutes,  describing  how  he/she 
thinks  partner  feels  about  himself /heifself.    Then,  for  three  minutes 
there  is  a  free  giverand-take  mutual  conversation  about  each  other's 
self -concept.    This  activity  dievelopes  communication,  congruence, 
listening  skills  and  helps  self-awareness  and  understanding  others* 
Variation:    Using  same  technique,  have  students  describe  their 
parents.    Other  possibl-Mties:    friends,  school,  life,  the  world, 
.  etc. 

4*    In   small  groups  (4-6) ,  imagine  you  are  talking  on  the  phone  to 
a  stranger  who  will  meet  yoti  for  the  first  time  at  the  airport. 
Describe  yourself  to  him/her*   Allow  3  minutes  each,  then  discuss 
how  self -concept  determines  to  a  great  extent  how  we  describe 
,    ourselves,  to  others* 

5*   METAPHORS*    "If  you  had  to  be  something  other  than  yourself ,  what 
would  you  be?"   Have  each  studiehh  write  down  their  choices  privately 
on  a  piece  of  paper*    Have  each  student  Identify  and  brief ly  explain 
choice* 

Animal  or  bird  > 
■   Plant  .  " 

Any  object 

Purniture  or  household  furnishing 
A  food 

Another  person 
A  nation 

Kind  of  countryside  (ocean,  mountain,  forest,  desert,  etc*) 
Symbol 

Only  the  student  has  a  complete  list  of  his/her  choices*  Discuss 
what  the  choices  mean  -  the  pattern  which  emerges  describes  the 
student's  self-cioncept*   Begin  with  your  own  choices  If  you  wish* 

6«   Using  Karen  Homey 's  four  selves,  have  students  describe  themselves 

In  the  context  of  each  self*    "Does  anyone  have  any  mote  selves? 

Anyone  have  difficulty  with  any  of  the  four  (which  one)?  Do  you 
agree  with  these  theories?'* 
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7.  Using  Jung's  persona  concept »  have  students  write  down  the 
roles  they  play  or  those  they  see  in  others  (using  nr>  names). 
Discuss  how  assuming  some  role  is  unavoidable  but  how  important 
it  is  to  keep  it  in  balance.   Discuss  extremes.    Tho  ideal  role 
is  to  be  youTTself.    Which  roles  do  they  like,  dislike?   Why?  What 
does  this  tell  them  about  their  own  self-concept? 

8.  Collect  photos  of  young  people  in  various  settings  and  numbei^  them* 
Have  student  pick  person  they  think  they* d  like  to  meet.  Pick 
person  they'd  least  like  to  meet*    Why?    What  does  this  tell  about 
self-concept?   Variation:    TJse  travel  photos  and  have  student 
select  picture  which  most  appeals  to  him  or  her.  Why? 

9*    Have  each  student's  name  spoken  by  other  group  members  in  a  normal' 
tone  atjd  manner,  then  vary  the  delivery  from  a  whisper  to  an  angiry 
shout.    3ay  it  with  ridicule,  impatients,  etc*    Discuss  how  it  felt 
deep  inside,  which  way  was  most  objectionable?   Most  acceptable?  Why? 
What  does  this  tell  you  about  yourself?  ' 

IQ.   Arrange  10  objects  in  front  of  the  group  (dollar  bill,  pen,  key, 
book  (title  co.t'sealed) ,  notebook,  etc.)    Have  each  student  tell 
which  object  he  or  she  would  moist  and  which  he  would  least  like 
to  haVe.    They  briefly  explain  Why.   Afterwards,  note  similarities 
and  differences i   Discuss  how  some  students  seem  to  h&ve  similar 
wants,  how  there  are  individual  differences  as  to  like,  dislikes. 

11.   Give  paper,  crayons,  pencils,  and  have  students  draw  a  picture  of 
themselves,    then,  each  person  descirbes  his  or  her  picture  to  the 
others.    On  the  back  of  the  paper  have  them  list  10  positive  things 
about  themselves.    Rank  them  in  order  of  importance.  Encourage 
each  member  of  the  group  to  share  the  five  most  important  positive 
traits  on  the  list. 

12*   To  help  students  to  better  understand  themselven  through  a  systematic 
bombarding  with  positive  feedback  about  their  strengths;  have  a 
student  be  "it".    He  or  she  is  told  of  his/her  strengths  (and  only 
strengths)  by  the  other  individuals  of  the  group..  Rotate. 
Variation:   Another  variation  is  to  have  a  session  devoted  to  one 
or  two  persons  at  a  time  who  are  trying  to  achieve  a  new  goal*  As 
each  individual  speaks  of  his  experience  (often  his  frustrations) 
the  members  of  the  group  Mbotilbard"  him  with  their  assessments  of 
his  strengths. 

This  may  be  followed  up  by  additional  sessions  for  each  individual 
depending  on  his  progress  and  with  l**to-l  counselling*   This  approach 
seems  to  work  most  effectively  with  a  group  that  has  had  time  to  become 
reasonably  well  acquainted  with  each  other* 

gollotf^up:   Each  individual  describes  his  reaction*   A  general  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  purpose  and  effects  of  the  exercise  may  be  helpful* 
If  students  ask  for  negative  feedback,  for  constructive  criticism, 
(Establish  a  ratio  of  one  negative  observation  fcr  every  one  ot  two 
positive  comments* 


13.   I'VE  GOT  A  SECRET.   Each  student  secretly  writes  a  sentence  or 
short  paragraph  describing  something  about  themselves  they 
haven't  shared  with  the  group*   The  unsigned  papers  are  put 
in  a  box  and  read,  one  at  a  time,  by  the  counsellor*   The  group; 
;  discusses  eacht   This  reassures  the  writer  that  others  accept 
him/her  anyway  and  that  many  others  may  have  the  same  private 
thoughts  and  concerns* 

14*   Using  pictures  like  the  TAT,  preferably  hunian  Interest  photos 
taken  from  magazines  and  newspapers*  and  in  small  groups  (A-fi)* 
have  students  create  stories  (what  happened  before,  now*  and 
what  will  happen  in  the  pictured  situation*) 


•  •• 
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It^troaaectlon  Test 


Methods 


Read  through  each  of  the  followtng  items.   Encircle  the  number 

in  the  left  hand  column  you  feet  you  should  bb. 

60  DOWN  THE  LEFT  HAND  COLUMN  FIRST  -ALL  THE  ITEMS. 

//I'ls  a  high  degree  of   ability}  //2  is  a  moderate  degree;  f/3 

is  little  or  no  ability.    COVER  OVER  THE  LEFT  HAND  COLUMN  and 

proceed  through  the  list  a  second  tiie.    This  time  checH  off 

the  degree  of  the  abilities  which  you  feel  you  really,  have  (right 

hand  cQltimn  marked  "Real  Self"). 


IDEALIZED 
SELF 


ABILITY  OR  TRAIT 


REAL. 
SELF 
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1 

2 

3 

.'%••■•                                                                               .  ■ 

Liked,  accepted  by  others 

1 

0% 

2 

0% 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2. 

Controls  temper 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3. 

Communicates  well*:  expresses 
self  verbally 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4. 

Communicates  waXii  expresses 

1 

■2,' 

3 

1 

2 

3 

5. 

Learning 

1 

*• 

2 

3 

mm 

1 

2 

3 

6. 

Willingness  to  listen  to  others 

1 

2 

3 

1 

■mm- 

2 

3 

7. 

Interest  in  persons  of  the  opposite 
sejc 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

8. 

Working  with  persons  of  lower  rank 

1 

2 

3 

or  status 

1 

2 

3 

Working  with  persons  of  equal  rank 
otf  Status 

i 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

10. 

Working  with  persons  of  higher  rank 

i 

2 

3 

or  status 

1 

2 

3 

11. 

Making  friends  easily 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

12. 

Making  decisions;  problem  solving 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

13. 

Time  and  effort  put  into  self- 
improvement 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

14. 

Self-awareness;  self-understanding 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

•3. 

15. 

Self-acceptance;  self-confidence 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

16. 

Understanding  and  awareness  of 

2 

3 

others 

1 

2 

3 

17. 

.  Courage;  perserverance;  fortitude; 
imex  strength 

1 

2 

3 

1 

,  3 

18« 

Concern  for  others;  caring  about 

1 

2 

3 

others 

1 

2 

3 

19. 

fiensa  t>f  fulfillttent;  satJlsfaction; 

i 

2 

■,3 

contentment  o 

IDEALIZED 
SELF 


ABIIITY  PR  TRAIT 


REAL 
SELF 


X   2   3  20.   Help  establlshi  Toalntaln,  happy  12  3 

family  relatiortships 


Examine  similarities  and  differences  In  the  above  list.   Think  about 
them.   Make  copies  of  this  test  and  have  friends  rate  you  In  the  tight 
hand  column  (do  not  have  them  sign  their  names  and  try  to  collect  them 
all  at  the  same  time  and  place  so  as  to  keep  results  confidential).  In 
this  way,  your  results  will  more  accurately  describe  your  real  self. 


Reaourcea; 

The  Man  and  Hla  Ideas*  <Du  Hon  D-282),  Gordon  Allport,  1971. 

Primer  of  Freudian  Paychologfyi  Calvin  Hall. 

The  Portable  Jun^.  C.  G.  Jung,  (Viking  p.  70),  1971. 

The  Undiscovered  Self.  C.  G.  Jung. 

Neurosis  and  Human  Growth »  Kareiji  Homey. 

The  Courage  to  Be.  Paul  Tillich. 

Becoming,,  Gordon  Allport. 
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Unit  1 
Item  A 
102 


Subject     -   Survey  of  Life  SkllU 

Ob.lectlVQ  ■   To  identify  the  skills  possessed  and  those  which  the 
group  members  night  wish  to  develop 

Format  of  Activities: 

Activity  1.    Why  Are  You  Here? 

Sources    Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual*  p*  45 

Time:  50  minutes 
Activity  2.    Life  Skills  Check  List  ^ 

Source:   Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual,  pp  47-53 

time:      50  minutes 

Activity  3.    Twenty  Things  You  Love  To  Do 

Source:    Simoni  Sidney,  Leland  Howe  and 

H*  Kirshenbaum*  Values  Clarification* 
(New  York:   Hart  Fublilhing,  1972). 

pp  30-34 

See  Appendix  A 

Time:      Approximately  50  minutes 

Conclusions   -  The  group  members  discuss  skills  they  would  like  to 

develop  and  those  they  already  have 
Related  materials  - 

Origin  -  1.    Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual 
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APPENDH  A 
STRATEGY  NUMBER  1 


TWENTY  THINGS  YOU  LOVE  TO  DO 


Purpose 

An  important  question  to  ask  in  the  search  for  values  is,  "Am  I  really 
getting  what  I  want  out  ot  life?"  A  person  who  simply  settles  for 
whatever  comes  his  way,  rather  than  pursuing  his  own  goals,  is  probably 
not  living  a  life  based  upon  his  own  freely  chosen  values*    He  usually 
ends  up  by  feeling  that  his  life  is  not  very  meaningful  or  satisfying. 
However,  before  we  can  go  about  building  the  good  life,  we  must  know  what 
-it  is  W6  value  and  want.    This  activity  helps  students- examine  their  most 
prized  and  cherished  activities.  * 

Procedure 

The  teacher  passes  out  paper  and  asks  the  students  to  write  the  numbers 
from  1  to  20  down  the  middle  of  the  sheet.  He  then  says,  "And  now  will 
you  please  make  a  list  of  20  things  in  life  that  you  love  to  do." 

^  .  .  ■  ■ 

To  encourage  the  students  to  start  filling  out  their  lists,  he  might  add, 
"They  can  be  big  things  in  life  or  little  things."   He  may  offer  an 
example  or  two  of  his  own.    Or  he  might  suggest,  "You  Mght  think  in  terms 
of  the  seasons  of  the^year  for  things  you  love  to  do." 

The  teacher  also  draws  up  his  own  list  of  twenty  items,  and  as  he  reaches 
the  end  of  his  list,  he  might  tell  his  students  that  it  is  perfectly  all 
right  if  they  have  more  than  20  items,  or  fewer  than  20  items  on  their 
lists* 

When  the  lists  are  done,  the  teacher  tells. the  students  to  use  the  left-hand 
side  of  their  papers  to, code  their  lists  in  the  following  manner: 

1*   A  dollar  sign  ($)  is  to  be  placed  beside  any  item  which  costs  mbre 

than  $3  each  time  it  is  done*  (The  amount  could  vary,  depending  on  the 
group*) 

2*  The  letter  A  is  to  be  placed  beside  those  items  the  student  really 
prefers  to  do  alone;  the  letter  P  next  to  those  activities  he  prefers 
to  do  with  other  people;  and  the  letters  A*'^'^  next  to  activities  which 
he  enjoys  doing  equally  alone  or  with  other  t^viople* 

3«   The  letters  PL  are  to  be  placed  beside  those  items  which  require 
planning* 

4<  The  coding  NS  is  to  be  placed  next  to  those  items  which  would  not  have 
been  listed  five  years  ago. 
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5*   The  nuinbers  X  through  5  are  to  be  placed  beside  the  £lve  most  Important 
items.   The  best  loved  activity  should  be  numbered  1,  the  Second  best*  2» 
and  so  on  * 

6,   The  student  is  to  indicate  next  to  each  activity  when  (day,  date)  it  was 
last  engaged  in* 

To  The  Teacher 

This  strategy  can  be  repeated  several  times  throughout  a  year*    It  is  a  good 
idea  to  save  the  lists  and  compare  them  over  a  period  o£  time* 

Any  more  than  five  or  six  codings  at  one  sitting  generally  overloads  the 
circuits* 

The  teacher  might  see  ways  of  making  additional  use  of  the  lists*    For  example* 
he  might  ask  his  students  to  describe  on  paper  or  orally. to  a  partner  how  they 
like  to  do  the  item  they  marked  with  the  number  In   The  student  would  tell 
with  whom,  at  what  time»  under  what  circumstances,  he  likes  to  engage  In  the 
chosen  activity. 

Or  the  teacher  might  ask  the  student  to  choose  one  of  the  items  on  his  list 
and  then  list  privately,  or  discuss  with  a  partner,  five  advantages,  pleasures* 
gains,  benefits,  or  satisfactions  he  gets  from  the  activity^. 

A  student  might  volunteer  to  write ^hls  list  on  the  board,  with  the  option  to  - 
omit  any  items  heM  rather  not  share.  The  teacher  gives  hin  a  Public  Ihtetview 
based  on  his  list*    (See  Strategy  Number  12*) 

I  teamed  Statements' (Strategy  Number  15)  are  an  excellent  follow-up  to  this 
strategy* 

Additional  Suggestions 

The  teachfir  might  want  to  add  additional  elements  to  the  coding  system 
suggested  above*    Here  are  some  more  suggestions  that  the  teacher  may  use 
OJf  adapt: 

1*   Use  the  letter  R  for  those  things  on  your  list  which  have  an  element 

of  RISK  to  them*  It  can  be  physical  risk,  emotional  risk,  or  intellectual 
risk* 

2«   Put  an  I  next  to  any  item  which  involves  INTIMACY* 

3«   Mark  with  an  S  any  item  which  can  onl:'  be  done  in  one  particular  SEASON 
of  the  year* 

4.   Put  the  letters  IQ  next  to  any  item  which  you  think  you  would  enjoy  more 
if  you  were  smarter* 

S*  Place  the  letter  U  nsxt  to  any  item  you  have  listed  that  you  think  other 
people  would  tend  to  judge  as  UNCONVENTIONAL* 

6«  Put  the  letter  C  next  to  items  which  you  think  other  people  night  judge  as 
Vevy  CONVENTIONAL. 


7.  Use  the  code  letteirs  MT  for  Items  which  you  think  you  will  want  to 
devote  increasingly  MORE  TIME  to  In  the  years  to  come. 

8.  Put  the  letters  CH  next  to  things  you  have  listed  which  you  hope  your 
own  CHIIDREN  will  have  on  their  own  lists  someday. 

9;*  Which  items  on  your  list  do  you  feel  nobody  would  conceivably  REJECT 
you  for  loving?    Code  them  with  the  letters  RE. 

10.  Place  the  letters  PU  next  to  any  items  which  you  think  a  PURITAN 
would  say  are  wastes  of  time. 

11.  Put  an  Ml  by  any  of  your  items  which  you  would  not  be  able  to  do  if 
you  moved  1,000  MILES  south  from  where  you  now  live. 

12.  Choose  three  items  which  you  want  to  become  really  BETTER  at  doing. 
Put  the  letter  B  next  to  these  items. ^ 

13.  Which  of  the  items  that  you  put  on  your  list  would  you  want  to  see  on  a 
list  made  by  the  person  you  love  the  very  most?   Mark  these  items  with 

\  an  L.  • 

14.  Next  to  eaeh  item  write  the  name  of  a  person  you  want  most  to  talk  to 
about  that  specific  item. 

15.  Write  the  letter  F  next  to  tftose  items  which  you  think  will  not  appear 
on  your  list  5  years  from  how. 
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uib;ie<st    «■  Listening  to  Others 

b^iective  •  To  have  the  group  converse  with  one  another,  using  feedback  to 

practise  the  attending  skills  of  eye  contact,  body  posture,  verbal 
following* 
ormat  of  activities; 

Activity  1.    Attending  behaviors 

Source:    Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual  (modified  by 
Lila  M.  Larson) 

"  '    pp.  59-64  -       ,  — 

Time*.      3  hours 
see  Appendix  A 

'     ■'  .  ■ 

Activity  2.   Careful  Listening 

Source:    Barbara  Dodds  and  Gene  Stanford  (unpublished) 
Time:      Approximately  50  minutes 
See  Appendix  B 

Activity  3.    Using  ^'Attending  Behaviors"  in  Listening 

,  •    Source:   Ceunsellor^s  Resource  Book  fog  SmAll  Groups  in  Guidance 
.        Unit  104,  p.  4 
Time:      Approximately  50  minutes 
See  Appendix  C 

♦ 

Activity  4.   Understanding  in  Comaunication 

Source:   Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for  Small  Groups  in  Guidance 
Unit  104,  pp  5-8,  activities  1  &  2 
'  Time:      Approximately  50  minutes 
See  Appendix  D  '  ' 
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Activity  5.    Conanunication  Skills  -  Listening  &  Analysis 
Source?   Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for  Small 
Groups  in  Guidance 
,  ^  Unit  104,  pp.  9-10 

Time:      Approximately  1  hour 
'  See  Appendix  E 

Related  Materials  - 

1.  Fast,  T.  J.  Body  Language 

2.  Poiret,  M,    Body  Talk 

3.  Nlerenberg,  G.  I.,  H.  H.  Calero  How  to  Read  A  Person  Like  A  Book 
Origin  -     1.   Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual  (modified  by  Lila  Larson) 

2r  Barbara  Dodds  and  Gene  Stanford  (unpublished) 
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Subject   -  Attending  behaviours 

a)  Have  the  group  br  eaU  into  three  *  s »  decide  who  Is  A  * ,  B • 
and  C. 

b)  Gather  all  A's  together  and  ask  them  to  observe  the 
conversation  between  B  and  C  when  they  go  back  to  their 
group,  under  the  following; 

i)    eye  contact  -  whether  B  and  C  look  directly  at  each 

other  while  listening  or  speaking 
11)  body  position  -  whether  the  listener  exhibits  body 

posture  that  supports  the  speaker   or  not 
iil)  verbal  following  -  whether  B  or  C  restate  the  nessage 

to  indicate  and/or  increase  understanding 

c)  B  talks  to  C  for  2<*3  minutes  about  what  he/she  was  doing 
before  returning  to  school 

d)  Reverse*    C  talks  to  B  for  2-3  minutes  about  what  he/she 
was  doing  before  returning  to  school 

e)  A  reports  to  B  first  what  he  observed  under  eye  contact* 
body  posture,  verbal  following 

-  A  reports  to  C 

f)  Chose  a  person  to  work  with,  call  all  of  the  groups  together 
to  watch  you  model  the  non-attending  behaviors  for  2-3  minutes 

•  Your  partner  talks  to  you  about  why  he/she  would  like  to 
go  to  (a  new  show,  the  hockey  game,  etc*)  and  wants  you  to 
to  too 

-  You  model  the  following: 

I)  don't  look  at  the  speaker,  look  at  your  shoes*  the 
ceiling,  etc* 

II)  slump  In  your  chair,  head  back,  or  forward,  arms  folded, 
legs  crossed,  etc* 

ill)   chew  gum,  yawn,  turn  away,  throw  in  an  occasional  **^6tW^ 

g)  Ask  the  speaker  how  he  feld  as  you  performed 

h)  Have  the  speaker  talk  to  you  about  the  importance  of  A  library i 
gym,  cafeteria,  etc*  in  the  school 

•  You  now  model  the  attending  behaviors  of: 
1)     look  directly  at  the  speaker,  follow  hand  gestures 
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With  your  eyes 
li)     be  comfortable  in  your  chair »  relax  your  inu8cles» 
concentrate  on  the  HERE  AND  NOW 
->  maybe  lean  forvard,  elbows  on  the  table »  on  the 
back  of  the  chair,  on  your  knees*  use  hand  gestures 

when  speaking,  raise  your  hjpad  . 

■  '   '  ii  '  '         '  ■ 

iii)    nod  in  agreement,  laugh  or  smile  at  a  joke,  express 

agreement  or  feelings  about  his  remarks,  add  to  what 

was  said,  or  ask  questions  to  better  understand  what 

was  said/  e.g.    "I  don* t  quite  understand  you" 

"That's  a  new  idea" 

"Would  you  say  that  another  way" 

'  "If  I  follow  you  correctly,  you 

have  told  me., ." 

Have  the  small  groups  practise  the  correct  attending  behaviors 

with  A  telling  B  and  C  how  he  felt  while  observing  B  and  C  in 

conversation 

»  Each  pWr^oii  in  the  group  should  hav4  a  chance  to  practise 
the  a«  f.enf  ing  behaviors  In  their  group        .  / 
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APPENDIX  B 

Subject  -  Careful  tlstenlne 

•        a)   General  Introduction 

b)  Have  the  group  break  into  five's,  identify  2  presenters 
and  3  observers 

c)  the  two  preaenters  are  given  a  question  or  issue  and 
told  to  present  the  two  sides  (5  minutes  each)' 

d)  the  3  observers  are  then  called  on  to  suimnarlze  the 
u  differences  between  the  two  positions 

e)  The  two  presenters  judge  the  most  accurate  summary 

f)  Repeat  until  all  members  have  been  called  on  to  summarise 
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Using  "Attending  Behaviours"  In  Listening 

Grade  Level:    Jr.  -  Sr.  High 
Objectives ; 


To  help  students  to  learn  and  use  Interpersonal  conmunlcatlon  skills 
known  as  "attending  behaviours"  to  improve  everyday  communication* 
Definition;  , 
"Attending  Behaviours" 

a)  eye  contact;-  an  attempt  to  look  the  speaker  in  t;he  eye,  in  a 
varying  gaze;  following  his  hand  gestures  with  your  eyes*  etc* 

b)  body  post ui'ia  and  gestures:-  take  a  comfortable  position  in  your 
chair  -  relax  your  muscles  -  look  and  feel  comfortable  and  give 
your  full  attention  to  "here  and  now" 

c)  following  behaviour:  -  behaviour  which  tells  the  other  person 
of  your  attention  -  such  as:    nodding  in  agreement,  stniling  at 
a  joke,  making  comments  where  appropriate,  etc* 

Activities: 

a)  Divide  the  group  into  triiads  and  assign  one  member  the  role  of 
spectator.    The  other  two  members  are  to  attempt  to  learn  as  much 
dbout  each  other  as  possible  in  a  limited  time  (approx.  5  win*) • 

b)  After  Activity  (a)  is  complete,  call  one  member  from  the  group  to 
work  with  you ^  the  counsellor  in  the  same  exercise  as  in  (a)*  The 
students  should  be  told  to  watch  carefully  how  you,  the  counsellor « 
use  "attending  behaviours" *   The  counsellor  then  should  use  the 
three  "attending  behaviours"  while  interviewing  the  student. 

following  this  activity  the  counsellor  shouxd  discuss  the  "attending 
behavlour9"  he  used  and  the  reason  for  using  them. 

Discussion: 

The  students  who  played  the  role  of  spectator  during  the  original  interviews 
should  comment  on  the  behaviours  which  they  recalled  whieh  either  contrasted  with 
or  aigreed  with  those  "attending  behaviouts"  which  you  outlined* 

The  behaviours  which  are  seen  as  positive  ones  could  be  recorded  on  the 
chalkboard  es  they  ere  being  mentioned.  The  counsellor  could  arrenge  further 
practise  sessions  later  on  to  reinfotce  the  "attending  beh^vi^U)^s*^ 
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UNDERSTANDING  I«  dOMMUNICAYtDtl  ' 

Grade  Level r  Jr»  High  '  ■  ■  , 

/Objective:      ^  ''''V' •:r'.;^\-'V 

•       ''TO''n|aHe  students  ayare  o^r'  ^  \'y\  •> 

1.  The  difilcul ties  they  can  experience  vhen  y^rbaiiy  Cpi#to 

'•\  2  ■-.■Leadership  fiinctipn^,.  ".j*-,, /-/.V!;.';  ■■■t'' 

'3.  ■'Thp'^importance  o£^f^e4biick^_;^.';^^  ^  ■'' 

Act iyi ties;  ,     '  \' ■  .■■.*'|''''  ■ 

1»    Back  to  back  experiment :  ■  ' '  .'  . '  <- 

^)   Settin^i    There  should  be  two  desks  in  the,  middle  bf  the  clasd  with 
,  tha  rfedt  o£  the  desks  in  a  horseshoe  sljape  arottiid  thenir^ 

by  :jfttterlal8  TW6  ope?^-top  boies  -  pn^  on  each,  desk*    In  each  box  there 
?  '       /       dhPUld  be  many  objects  -  up  to  15.   The|(e  might  include  pen,  pencil 
eraser ,  ruler i  etc .   Each  box  should  have  exactly  the  same  objects. 

'  c)  instructionsi 

1)  to  the  class;   Ask  them  to  note  any  difficulties  in  the  1 
V :  ■'  ■     ;,           .  cipnniunl<i^^lon  that  goes  on*  V 

2)  To  the  two  people  who  are  involvedt 

i)   One»-way  «  One  of  them  is  to  tell  the  other  how  he  is  ; 
putting  the  objects  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  the 
other  is  to  do  the  same  without  asking  any  help  so  that 
the  arrangement  looks  the  same  from  where  the  teacher 
is  sitting.  The  first  can  put  them  any  way  he  wants* 

A  ii)  Two  way.  -  Pick  two  other  people  and  their  instructions 

are  the  same  except  that  they  are  allowed  to  talk  to  each 
other  and  ask  each  other  questions* 

d)  On  Board  t  Put  up  differences  that  the  class  noted  between  one-^way 
and  two-way  communication*   Some  might  be  J  v  ■ 

i*     in  one-way  (a)  the  two  people  do  not  have  feedback  and  do 
not  know  how  the  other  is  doing*    (b)  the  non-speaker  will 
become  emotional*    <c)  euccess  depends  on  hew  proficient  the 
|^--v^^  .  speaker  is*  ' 

'       ;  ii;  in  two-way  -  improvement  in  understanding* 
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2,   Squares  experiment  (s^^ 

a)  Setting:   One  person  directs  the  rest  of  class. 

b)  Materials;  the  individual  at  the  head  of  the  class  has  two 
pieces  of  paper  containing  a  number  of  squares  arranged  in  a 
certain  or d^r< the  two,  arrangements  are  different).    Each  shape 

is  leffter^d;*'  '"^^^^^^^^^^  '  ' 

c)  Inatructions:      i-J.' .  :\ 


1)  To  the  individual  «*  he  must  describe  to  the  rest  of  the  class 
how  to . draw  an  exact  replica  of  the  squares  he  has  on  his  sheet* 
The  first  time  there  is  no  feedback  and  the  second  time  the  class 
can  ask  questions. 

2)  To  the  class  r  each  has  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  he  is  to  draw 
what  the  "leader"  tells  him  to ,  or  what  he  thinks  he  is  being 

'  told.   The  second  time,  he  may  ask  questions.    They  are  to 

compare  their  drawings  with  the  original* 

d)    Summary:   Ask  the  class  if  there  is  any  difference  between  the  ; 
likeness  of  the  first  they  did  to  the  original  compared  to  the 
;  second.   Ask  what  the  difference  could  be  attributed  to. 

Answers:    Better  diagram  in  the  two-way  communication*  .Why? 
(on  board)    a.    less  chance  of  error 

b.  more  likely  to  correct  errors 

c.  more  involved  in  two-way  . 

d.  more  heads  together  on  problems 

Summary  Discussion: 

.     ^  <        .  .       .....    -■:  ^^.-^  

1.  Apply  feedback  strees  to  teacher-student  situation.    If  neither  receives 
the  necessary  feedback,  there  will  be  faulty  communication. 

2.  What  about  reference  to  leadership?   One-way  communication  implied 
authoritarian  setup. 
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Leadership  and  CoM\unl|itl on ; v  /    ■  j;  ■:„■.' v. '    •  ^  ] 

The  purpii^e  of  th^  next  two  lessons  is  to  illustrate}  how  the  role,,  of 
leadership  in  a  group  facilitates  (or  l^indsrs)  conanunications  in  different 
types  of  situations  that  the  group  is  involved  in,  the  personal  characteristics 
that  contribute  tii  an  effective  leader,  and  how  these  characteristics  inay  vary 
depending  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  group.   Thus,  a  group  is  likely  to 
•       have  leaders  for  w 

There  ^rb  two  major  types  of  leadeiship  -  task  or  group  Achievement  leader- 
ship which  helps  a  group  reacli  a  goal,  and  social-emptional  leadership  which 
is  more  oriented  toward  building  morale  and/or  keeping  the  t;roup  together. 
The  two  types  call  for  different  personal  qualities  and  c^r®  likely  to  be 
filled  by  different  individuals, 

Reference t  ■  ■  ■      '  ' 

Acknowledgements  to  the  B*  C.  Teachers'  Federation  Lesson  Aids  Services 
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Coromuni teat ion  Skills  -  Listening  and  Analysis 


Grade  Level <    Jr.  -  Sr.  High 
Objectives; 

To  illustrate  some  steps  In  logical  analysis. 

To  illustrate  some  pitfalls  tn  analysis:  -  weak  listening  ability 
to  group,  -  personal  bias.  ^ 

Activities: 


a)  Class  members  are  divided  into  groups  of  six  members  each.  Each 
member  is  given  one  card  on  which  one  of  the  following  clues  has 
been  written.  t 

Clues 

1.  Mr.  Abel  is  a  bachelor  and  slightly  bald. 

2.  The  counsellor  is  the  stenographer's  son-in-law  and  drives 
a  Firebird. 

3.  Mr.  Anderson  is  23  years  old. 

A.   The  as^tant  principal  Is  the  principal's  grandson. 

5.  Miss  Evatis  Is  the  Chemistry  teacher's  step-sister  and  comes 
from  Reglna. 

6.  Mr.  O'Connor  Is  a  neighbour  of  the  principal,  who  has  twd 

sons.. 

b)  Pass  out  copies  of  -  "Instructions  to  Group  Members"  on  next  page* 

c)  Answer  Key  «  Principal  -  Mrs.  Sealy 

Asst.  Principal  -  Mr.  Abel 
Counsellor  -  Mr.  Anderson 
Stenographer  -  Mr.  O'Connor 
Chemistry  teacher  -  Miss  Fields 
Clerk  -  Miss  Evans 

d)  The  solution  should  show  why  according  to  the  clues  that  only  one  petson 
can  fit  each  position. 

e)  The  large  group  assembles  to  discuss  their  results  and  reactions* 


1 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  GROUP  MEMBERS 


•1«  ^Do_not:  show  your  cards  to  the  other  members  of  your  grpupf 

"touliiust  give  your  clues  draXly*  '  ;      ;  ; 

By  liatenlng  to  the  clues  of  each  group  member  and  by  using  dnalysls 
skills,  fit  the  right  person  to  the  right  job. 

The  people  listed  in  th6  left-hand  columi^al  iii  oue  school*  I-isted 

in  the  right-hand  column,  but  not  necessarily  in  order,  are  the  jobs  in 
'  the- school.  ~  ■;'/  .  ''  ■::'  '  '     u'J      ;        ^  '  .  ^ 


Mr.  Abel 
Mr,  O'Connor 
Miss  Fields 
Mrs.  Sealy  , 
Miss  Evans  ij 
Mr.  Anderson 


Principal         • ' 
I Assistant  Principal 
Counsellpi?  I 
Stenographer 
Chemistry  Teacher  j 

Cleric  '.  .::;,!'    f  i 


Your  group  8houl4  select  a  secretary.  In  your  solution,  you  Should  show 
why,  according  iici'  the  cl^es  and  th^  abw^^  oin^  ilplrsbrt  is 

poss-ible  for  ■ea<iti||Job:in;'the^schooli^^^^^  r-l,  ./^ |  \  i; V:;\'-  ■ 


i'il' 


:  it. 
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Sub;ieGt  Responcllng  to  Other  Contributions 

Objective       Learning  to  respond  to  other  contributions,  rather  than 
just  adding  unrelated  new  ideas. 

Format  of  Activities 


Actiyity  I.  Responding  to  other  contributions 

Source;   Barbara  Dodd  &  Gene  Stanford  (unpublished) 
Time J      50  minutes  , 
See  Appendix  A 

Conclusion      Group  consensus  re;  .  • 

1.  What  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 

2.  What  applications  can  be  made? 

3.  How  did  you  work  together? 
A.   How  did  you  feel? 

Related  Materials 

1.    Powell,  John 

Why  Am  I  Afraid  to  Tell  You  Who  I  Am? 
Chapter  3,  p.  43 

Origin  Barbara  Dodd  and  Gene  Stanford  (unpublished),  modified 

by  Aaron  Hilltnan 


Unit  I  . 

Item  B 

lOA 

Appendix  A 

Subject t   Responding  to  Other  Contrlbutlona 

di)    General  Introduction  (at  ease  development)  . 

b)  Leader  gives  one  member  a  question  (e*g*  Should  grades 
be  eliminated?) 

First  member  gives  his  opinion  and  explains* 

c)  Second  member  (directly  across  from  first  person  must  look 
directly  at  No*  1  and  respond  to  his  opinion* 

d)  Third  member  (appointed  by  the  leader)  must  look  directly 
at  No*  2  and  respond  to  his  opinion* 

e)  Continue  until  every  person  in  the  group  has  responded* 

f)  General  discussion  on  the  topic  as  well  as  the  responses 
and  feelings  involved  in  learning  to  speak  and  listen. 


Unit  I 
tero  B 
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Subject       -  Self-concept 

Objective     -   To  Identify  how  each  person  In  the  group; 


1*    sees  himself 

2.  is  seen  by  others 

3.  would  like  to  be 

Format  of  activities i 

Activity  1.  Roles 

Source:    Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for  Small  Groups 
in  Guidance 
Unit  2,  p.  3,  #7 
Time;       50  minutes 

See  Appendix  A         ;  ; 

2,  Metaphors 

Sourcie:    Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for  Small  Groups 
■*n  Guidance 
Unit  2,  p«2  #5. 
Time;       50  minutes 

See  Appendix  A 

Conclusions     •>   Have  each  group  consider  these  questions: 
.      1«    What  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 

2,  What  applications  can  be  made? 

3.  How  did  you  work  together? 
A«    How  did  you  feel? 

-*  Discuss  whether  the  objective  was  achieved  or  noti  and 
if  not,  why. 

Related  materials  - 

1*   fowelli  John* 

Why  Am  I  Afraid  To^  Tell  You  Who  1  Am? 

2«   Malt2,  Ma3(well« 
Psycho-Cybernetice « 

3t   Bach«  J« 

*  Jonathan  Livittgaton  Seagull. 

ErJc  -  1*  CounflellorVs  Resource  B(^k^  for  Small  Groupfl  in  Ouidance 
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APPENDIX  A  , 

SELF-CONCEPT 

UNIT  2 
Self'-^CQncept 


To  determine  how  your  "Idealized  self  differs  from  your  'real 
self". 

Content  Summary; 

Give  a  brief  summary  of  theories  of  self  (can  be  omitted  at  lower 
grades) :  , 

Karen  Homey *s  four  selves  (reputatlonal  self;  Idealized  self; 
personal  self;  real  self) 

Carl  G.  Jung*s  "persona"  (role) }  Shadow  (antithetical  self) 


Antithetical  Selves  from  the  arts?    (good  and  bad  "Angel", 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr,  Hyde) 

Freud's  Concept  of  Self;  The  Id,  Ego,  and  Superego!  (Id  Is  the 
Infantile  "beast  within"  or  primitive  self;  Ego  Is  the  conscious 
self,  mediator;  Superego  is  the  conscience,  the  Puritan  or  parent 
within.) 

Method  and  Activities 


1.  Reproduce  SELF-CONCEPT  INTROSPECTION  TEST  (attached)  and  use 
as  directed.    Variation:    Assign  numerical  value  to  levels  1, 
2,  3  and  draw  up  statistical  analysis  of  the  group's  results* 
Discuss. 

2.  Ten  of  me}  ten  likes i    Have  students  tear  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  into  10  pieces*    On  each  piece  complete  the  statement 
"I  am  a  "*    For  example}    I  am  a  student*  Tell 
them  to  think  about  what  they  wrote  and  make  any  changes  they 
wish.    Have  them  put  one  of  the  10  slips  down,  "the  one  that 
describes  a  role  you  feel  you  could  give  up  with  the  least 
change  in  your  life.    Think  how  you  feel  abou  that."  "Then, 
continue  putting  down  one  slip  at  a  time*    Pause  to  think 
about  it*    Don't  rush*"  Have  them  look  through  the  papers  again 
and  change  the  order  if  they  wish*    Counsellor  should  lead  off 
the  discussion  by  reading  off  his/her  list  and  tell  feelings* 
Ask  for  volunteers  to  read  and  comment  on  their  list* 

Support  those  who  are  unwilling  to  participate  or  who  have 
little  to  say  about  their  choice  and  feelings.   Have  them  use 
10  other  slips  to  write  activities  they  en.ipy  doing  (watching  TV* 
^        moviesi  etc«)«   this  titne  have  them  mateh  the  activity  to  one  of 
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the  roles  they  identified.    When  finished,  discuss  problems 
matching  activities  to  persons  or  roXes.    Discuss  discoveries 
which  were  made  using  this  technique  -  assumptions,  perceptions, 
problem  areas,  inconsistencies,  exaggeration,  role  conflict,  etc. 
It  is  normal  to  have  serveral  activities  clustered  around  a  role 
with  some  roles  without  activities,  or  to  have  activities  which 
cannot  be  associated  with  a  role.    This  provides  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  self-discovery. 

3.  In  dyads,  one  partner  describes  himself /herself  for  three  minutes. 
The  other  partner  listens,  only,  cannot  speak,  nor  even  nod.  Reverse. 
Then  original  listener  speaks  for  two  minutes,  describing  how  he/she 
thinks  partner  feels  about  himself /herself .    Then,  for  three  minutes 
there  is  a  free  give-and-take  mutual  conversation  about  each  other's 
solf-concept.    This  activity  developes  communication,  congruence, 
listening  skills  and  helps  self-awareness  and  understanding  others* 
Variation}    Using  same  technique,  have  students  describe  their 
parents.    Other  possibllitless    friends,  school,  life,  the  world, 
etc.  • 

4.  In    small  groups  (4-6) ,  imagine  you  are  talking  on  the  phone  to. 
a  stranger  who  will  meet  you  for  the  first  time  at  the  airport. 

,   Describe  yourself  to  him/her.    Allow  3  minutes  each,  then  discuss 
how  self-concept  determines  to  a  great  extent  how  we  describe 
ourselves  to  others. 

5.  METAPHORS.    "If  you  had  to  be  something  other  than  yourself,  what 
would  you  be?"    Have  each  student  write  down  their  choices  privately 
on  a  piece  of  paper .    Have  each  student  Identify  and  briefly  explain 
choice* 

Animal  or  bird 
Plant 

Any  object 

Furniture  or  household  furnishing 
A  food 

Another  person 
A  nation 

Kind  of  countryside  (ocean,  mountain,  forest,  desert,  etc.) 
Symbol 

Only  the  student  has  a  complete  list  of  his/her  choices.  Discuss 
what  the  choices  mean  -  the  pattern  which  emerges  describes  the 
student's  self-concept.    Begin  Hlth  your  own  choices  If  you  wish. 

6.  Using  Karen  Homey 's  four  selves,  have  students  describe  themselves 
in  the  context  of  each  self.    "Does  anyone  have  any  more  selves? 
Anyone  have  difficulty  with  any  of  the  four  (which  one)?  Do  you 
agree  with  these  theories?" 


7.  Using  Jung's  persona  concept,  have  students  write  down  the 
roles  they  play  or  those  they  see  in  others  (using  no  names). 
Discuss  how  assuming  some  role  is  unavoidable  but  how  important 
it  is  to  keep  it  in  balance.    Discuss  extremes.    The  ideal  role 
is  to  be  yournelf.    Wiich  roles  do  they  like,  dislike?    Why?  What 
does  this  tell  them  about  their  own  self-concept? 

8.  Collect  photos  of  young  people  in  various  settings  and  number  them.  ' 
Have  student  pick  person  they  think  they'd  like  to  meet.  Pick 
person  they'd  least  like  to  meet.    Wliy?    What  does  this  tell  about 
self-concept?    Variation:    Use  travel  photos  and  have  student 
select  picture  which  most  appeals  to  him  or  her.  Why? 

9.  Have  each  student's  name  spoken  by  other  group  members  in  a  normal 
tone  and  manner,  then  vary  the  delivery  from  a  whisper  to  an  angry 
shout.    Say  it  with  ridicule,  impatients,  etc.    Discuss  how  it  felt 
deep  inside,  which  way  was  most  objectionable?   Most  acceptable?  Why? 
What  does  this  tell  you  about  yourself? 

10.    Arrange  10  objects  in  front  of  the  group  (dollar  bill,  pen,  key, 
book  (title  concealed),  notebook,  etc.)    Have  each  student  tell 
which  object  he  or  she  would  most  and  which  he  would  least  like 
to  have.    They  briefly  explain  why.    Afterwards,  note  similarities 
and  differences.    Discuss  how  some  students  seem  to  have  similar 
wants,  how  there  are  individual  differences  as  to  like,  dislikes. 

^.1.    Give  paper,  crayons,  pencils,  and  have  students  draw  a  picture  of 
themselves.    Then,  each  person  descirbes  his  or.  her  picture  to  the 
others.    On  the  back  of  the  paper  have  them  list  10  positive  things 
about  themselves.    Rank  them  in  order  of  importance.  Encourage 
each  member  of  the  group  to  share  the  five  most  important  positive 
traits  on  the  list. 

12.    To  help  students  to  better  understand  themselves  through  a  systematic 
bombarding  with  positive  feedback  about  their  strengths;  have  a 
student  be  "it".    He  or  she  is  told  of  his/her  strengths,  (and  only 
strengths)  by  the  other  individuals  of  the  group.    Rotate ^ 
Variation}    Another  variation  is  to  have  a  session  devoted  to  one 
or  two  persons  at  .i  time  who  are  trying  to  achieve  a  new  goal.  As 
each  individual  speaks  of  his  experience  (often  his  frustrations) 
the  members  of  the  group  "bombard"  him  with  their  assessments  of 
his  strengths. 

This  may  be  followed  up  by  additional  sessions  for  each  individual 
depending  on  his  progress  and  with  1-to-l  counselling,    this  approach 
seems  to  work  most  effectively  with  a  group  that  has  had  time  to  become 
reasonably  well  acquainted  with  each  other. 

Fol low-up {    Each  Individual  describes  his  reaction.   A  general  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  purpose  and  effects  of  the  exertiise  may  be  helpful,* 
If  students  ask  for  negative  feedback,  for  constructive  criticism, 
establish  a  ratio  of  one  negative  observation  for  every  one  or  two 
,  positive  comments* 

o  .  ■ 
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13,    I'VE  GOT  A  SECRET,    Each  student  secretly  writes  a  sentence  or 
short  paragraph  describing  v^ojiie thing  about  themselves  they 
haven't  shared  with  the  group.    The  unsigned  papers  are  put  ■ 
ill  n  box  and  read,  one  at  a  time,  by  the  counsellor,    The  group 
discusses  each.    This  reassures  the  writer  that  others  accept 
him/her  Anyway  and  that  many  others  may  have  the  same  private 
thoughts  and- concerns, 

t  .        •  . 

<  i 

lA,    Using  pictures  like  the' TAT,  preferably  human  interest  photos 
taken  from  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  in  small  groups  (A-6), 
.     have  students  create  stories  (what  happened  before,  now,  and 
what  will  happen  in  the  pictured  situation,) 


\4f 


Introspection  Test 
JJuthoU: 

Road  through  each  of  the  following  items.    Encircle  the  number 
,        in  the  left  hand  column  you  feel  you  should  be. 

GO  mm  THE  LEFT  HAND  COLUMN  FIRST  -  ALL  THE  ITEMS. 

//I  is  a  high  degree  of  .  abilityj  //2  is  a  moderate  degree}  //3 

is  little  or  no  ability.    COVER  OVER  THE  LEFT  HAND  COLUMN  and 

proceed  through  the  list  a  second  time.    This  time  check  off 

the  degree  of  the  abilities  which  you  feel  you  really  have  (right 

hand  column  marked  "Real  Self") . 

IDEALIZED  REAL 
SELF  ABILITY  OR  TRAIT  SELF 


12    3  1.    Liked >  accepted  by  others  .  12  3 

12    3  2.    Controls  temper  12  3 

12    3             3.    Communicates  well,  expresses  .12  3 

self  verbally 

1,    2    3             ^«    Communicates  well,  expresses  12  3 

sell  in  writing 

1    2    3.             5.    Learning  12  3 

12    3             6.    Willingness  to  listen  to  others  12  3 

12    3  7.    Interest  in  persons  of  the  opposite        12  3 

sex 

12    3  8.    Working  with  persons  of  lower  rank         12  3 

or  status 

1   2    3  9.    Working  with  persons  of  equal  rank         i    2  3 

or  status 

1   2    3  10.    Working  with  persons  of  higher  rank       i   2  3 

or  status 

12    3  11.    Making  friends  easily  12  3 

12    3  12.    Making  decisions;  problem  solving  12  3 

12    3  13.    Time  and  effort  put  into  self-  12  3 

improvement 

12    3  U.    Self-awareness}  seif-understanding  12  3 

12    3  15.    Self-acceptance}  self-coniidence  12  3 

12   3  16.    Understanding  and  awareness  of  12  3 

others 

12   3  17.   Courage;  perserverance}  fortitude;         i   2  3 

inner  strength 

1   2   3  18.    Concern  for  others;  caring  about  12  3 

others 

t    2    3  Sense  of  fulfillment;  satisfaction;        12  3 

contentment  f; 
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IDEALIZED 
SELF 


ABILITY  OR  TRAIT 


REAL 
SELF 


1    2   3  20.    Help  establish,  tnalntain,  happy  12  3 

"     faniily  relationships 


■  .■    ■  "       /     ,     ..  r  ■  ,    ,       "  '  .... 

Examine  similarities  and  differences  in  the  above  list.    Think;  about 
them.    Matte  copies  of  this  test  and  have  friends  rate  you  in  the  right 
haind  column  (do  not  have  them  sign  their  names  and  try  to  collect  them 
all  at  the  same  time  and  place  so  as  to  keep  results  confidential).  In 
this  way,  your  results  will  more  accurately  describe  your  real.  self. 


UNIT  I 
Item  B 


Subject     -  Describirtg  Feelings 

Objective  >"  To  develop  the  skill  of  describing  feeling  so  that: 

1.  each  person  can  develop  problem  solving  sUills 

2.  each  person  can^ develop  control  over  his  feelings 

3*  ^roup  members  can  change  behaviour  if  they  so  desire 
as  a  result  of  the  feedback  of  Others 
Format  of  actlylties;    ..      .  , 

Activity  1.    Game:    Body,  Talk  • 

Source:   Dynamic  Design  Industries, 
14 33  N.  Centr.al  Park, 
Anaheim,  California. 
92802 

(714)  776-2030  , 
Cost  -  $6.00 

Activity  2.    Game?    The  Feel  Wheel 

Source:   Dynamic  Design  Industries, 
1433  N.  Central  Parkj 
Anaheim,  California i 
92802 

(714)  776-2030 

■  Cost  -  Approx.  $7.00  , 

Activities  3  -  11   Feelings  are  Facts  . 

Source :   Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for  Small 
Groups  in  Guidance 

Unit  9,  pp.  1-4,  ■    ■  ■ 

■        Activities  1-9 

Time:      Approximately  1  hr.  for  any  one  activity 
See  Appendix  A  ' ''  , 

Activity  12   Focus  on  Feelings  .       ;  , 

Source:    F.  J.  MacHovec  *' 
Time:      Approximately  50  minutes 
See  Appendix  B  ..n'' 'j^^. 

\ddendum  -  This  lesson  would  be  more  easily  dealt  with  if  the  facilitator 
is  comfortable  with  describing  his/her  own  feelings  openly*  It 
this  id  not  the  case,  it  is  suggested  that  this  lesson  not  be  liised 


Cwaclusions   -   Group  consensus  re; 

1«    Wat  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 
'         2,    Wltat  applications  can  be  made? 
3,    How  did  you  work  together? 
A.    How  did  you  feel? 

Discuss  whether  the  aim  was  achieved  or  not ».  if  not 
■  ■  then  why..,    ■  .  '  ■  ,       '    . ..  ■  ■ 

Related  materials  - 

1.  Powell,  John.    Why  Am  I  Afraid  To  Tell  You  Who  I  A»? 

2.  Maltz,  Maxwell.  Psycho-Cybernetics 

3.  Harris,  Thomas.    I'm  0.K.4  You're  O.K. 

4.  Bach,  J.    Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull  * 

Origin   -    1.    Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual 
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APPENDIX  A 

S.ELF-CONCEPT  - 
UNIT  9 
Feelings  are  Facts 


Objectives; 

1.  To  recognize  that  everyone  has  feelings. 

2.  To  learn  how  feelings  can  influence  attitude  and  behaviour. 

3.  To  get  in  touch  with  one's  own  feelings  so  as  to  becoine  more 
self-aware. 

-       .  ■  ^    ■      '  ' 

4.  To  better  understand  the  fieelings  of  others  so  as  to  make  more 
lasting  friendships  and  to  realize  the  differences  which  might 
prevent  friendships. 

i    tent  Summary; 

Presents  material  on  feelings  we  all  have  and  an  opportunity  for 
further  discussion  and  pr£»r.tical  applications. 

Method! 

The  way  we  feel  largely  determines  how  we  behave.    If  students  are 
not  feeling  well,  they  don't  learn  well.    People  close  to  us  notice 
differences  in  our  feelings  and  can  help  us  to  realise  when  and  help 
us  to  learn  why  we  1^  . li  as  we  do. 

Activities;  ' 


1'    Feelings  are  difficult  td  Identify  and  verbalize.  Discuss; 

a)  Mow  does  it  feel  when  a  teacher  reprimands  you? 

b)  How  does  it  feel  if  d.  parent  hits' you? 

c)  How  does  it  feel  when  a  policeman  stops  you? 

d)  How  does  it  feel  when  you  and  your  best  friend  have  a 

big  fight? 

e)  Everybody  is  invited  to  a  party  but  you? 
'     f)  When  you  sleep  overnight  alone  kt  home? 

g)  Mow  do  you  feel  when  you  get  a  compliment? 

•    h)  When,  you  make  a  basket  ot  score  a  point? 

2«    fiody  Lanauafte  (Arttiourlhgy;    We  communicate  nonyverballv 

Sayi    "Everybody  freeze  in  position"  and  use  estamples  of  body 
language  in  the  group  (avoid  undue  emberrassment) .   Exdmplds  of 
typical  body  language; 


hand  ovor  mouth  (Inhibition) 
handjon  chin  (boredom) 

arms  or  lens  crossed  (resistance  or  blocking)' 
gestures  (clenched  fist) 
posture  (slouch  -  tired,  tense) 

tone  of  voice,  speed  of  delivery  (articuUtion,  timing  -  fast, 

slow,  hesitant) 

walking  (rigidly  -  coul^  be  anger;  shuffling  •  tired,  confused) 
fidgety  (nervous,  impatient,  frustrated) 

wringing  hands  (nervous) 

hands  in  pockets  (idleness,  boredom,  frustration,  resistance) 

These  are  not  alx^;ays  true  -  can  simply  be  a  comfortable  position.  Requires 
further  study,  other  data, 

sitting  on  edge  of  seat  (enthusiasm,  involvement), 
children  watching  TV,  adults  watching  wresllng,  competitive 
sports,  circus  tight-rope  walker  -  observe  for  body  language. 

Where  people  sit  in  rooms?  (at  back,  front,  sides,  middle:    sitting  alone, 
next  to  specific  people;  seeking  same  seat  each  time),    Distance  between 
people  (comfortable  space) ,  party  vs,  school,  classroom  Vs.  group  counselling 

What  do  you  do  with  your  feelings? 

A.  Why  communicate  feelings?  i 

a)  relieves  tension 

b)  understand  others 

c)  self-aware 

B.  I'rtien  should  you  communicate  feelings?      ^  I. 

a)  issues  (elections)  ' 

b)  attitudes  to  others 

c)  friendly  advice  . 

d)  fulfill  your  duties 

e)  being  honest  &  non-hurtful 

i       f)  being  helpful  in  relationships 

C.  When  you  should  not  coitimunlcate  feelings? 

a)  emergency 

b)  dangerous  situation 

c)  doctors,  nurses  to  patients 

d)  counsellor  to  upset  student 

e)  sinking  ship,  hijacking 

f)  fire  in  theatre 

g)  babysitting  (electrical  storm) 

h)  school  teachers  being  bugged 

i)  driving  car  in  traffic  jam 

j)  considerate  feelings  (not  like  clothes,  etc) 


Wilch  ta  mor e  hones .  Discuss # 

You  may  hurt  when  honest. 

Many  ways  to  communicate  feelings. 

Many  shades  of  feelings. 

Maturity  is  to  choose  wisely  and  communicate  appropriately 
to  the  situation. 

Dyads  (in  pairs).    Converse  back  t,o  back,  then  face  to  face,  eyes 
closed  vs.  eyes  open.  Discuss. 

Go  around  the  group  and  ask  group  members  to  volunteer  how.  they  feel 
at  the  moment.    Impress  upon  them  their  freedom  to  participate  or  not. 
Discuss  why  they  would  not  participat-e  without  embarrassing  or  pres- 
suring them.    Use  discretion.  When  shy,  withdrawn  students  are  in 
group, 

•  - 

Feelings  checklist.    Have  students  volunteer  feelings  they  have 
experienced.    Classify  as  to  "up",  "down"  and  "in  between".  See 
also  May,  1072,  article  Feel  Wheel,  PSYCHOLOGY  TODAY.    Usually  a 
list  similar, to  this  results} 


••up;;  "in  between"           ;  "down" 

Hapiness  Shyness  Sadness 

Joy  Embarrassment  Loneliness 

Optimism  Suspicion  Inferiority 

Enthusiasm  Indifference  Frustration 

Pleasure  Boredom  Fear 

Relaxation  Fatigue  Hurt 

dontentment  ,  Curiosity  Depression 

Satisfaction  Turned  Off       .  Anxiety  ^ 

'  Joviality  (humor)  .  Shock  Irritability 

Fun  >  Anger 

Hopefulness  .  Rejection 

Pride  ^  .■:  .  ;  .      .  ^. 

Acceptance,  belonging 
Love 


Have  students  think  about  the  variety  of  feelings  they  experience  in 
one  day  and  report  on  them. 

Variation}    Have  them  write  their  own'  feelings  checklist  of  one  day's 
.  (or  week's)  feelings  and  their  probable  cause  (or  question  mark  if  they 
are  uncertain).   Have  them  arrange  in  column^  (see  foregoing  activity). 
If  lists  are  unsigned,  put  them  In  pile  and  have  students  draw  list  at 
random,  read  and  discuss.   What  feelings  have  they  all  shared?  Which 
differ?    Which  predominate? 


9.    Shared  fantasy,   Have  students  close  eyes,  think  of  a  situation 
focus  their  attention  on  it  for  one  minute,  then  open  eyes  and 
discuss: 

An  embarrassing  moment  in  my  lifei..., 

A  happy  childhood  (or  recent)  memory, 

An  unhappy  childhood  (or  recent)  memory. 

A  frustrating  situation. 

An  angry  situation. 

A  frightening  situation. 

A  lonely  experience,  ; 

A  stalsfying  experience. 

A  funny  experience. 

Discuss  feelings  they  remember,  and  generated  while  thinking 
and  talking  about  the  situation.   Use  real-life,  not  imaginary, 
situations.    Establish  permissive  atmosphere  -  it  is  acceptable 
if  they  can't  remember  specific  experience  or. if  they  do  not 
want  to  share  it. 


sources} 

Psvchology  for  Living.  (Chapters  5  and  9)  Sorenson  and  Malm. 
Film; 

the  Argument,  (EDES), 

Almost  Everyone  Does.  (ADES).   Using  chemicals  to  change  feelings. 
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*  Subject   -    FocuB  on  Feelings 

\^en  do  you  feel  lonely?   Using  your  imagination,  find  a  place 
where  you  can  be  lonely. 

Focus  on  that  feeling  and  that  place* 

Share  with  the  group  -  where  are  you?    (Substitute  these,  feelings 
in  above:    free,  happy,  angry,  satisfied,  frustrated,  together, 
sad.) 


Unit,  I  ^  ■ 
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Sub.ject      -   Giving  and  receiving  feedback. 

ipbjectiyg   -   To  provide  feedback,  to  group  members  on  how  they  are  being 
perceived  by  each  other. 

Format  of  activities;  '^-^ 

Activity  1.    Force  Field  Analysis 

Sourcej    J.  Ekstedt,  Province  of  Manitobai 
Confluent  Education  Proeram* 

Time:      Approximately  2  hours. 

See  Appendix  A 

Activity  2.    Personal  Instrumental  Feedback 


Source:    A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences  for 
Human  Relatlo  Training* 

Volume  III,  #57,  p.  40 

.      ,  Time:      Approximately  1  hour. 

Conclusions  -  The  group  should  reach  a  consensus  of  opinion  having  considered 
these  questions: 

1.  What  did  the  process  allow  us  to  do? 

2.  What  applications  can  be  made? 
^  \^      -  3^.    How  did  we  work  together? 

A.    How  did  we  feel? 

-  Each  group  of  two  should  reach  a  consensus  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  original  objectives  were  reached, 

-  Note  the  opinions  of  individuals  who  do  not  agree  With  the 
consensus  and  discuss  the  reasons  for  non-agreement  if  they 
are  willing  to  discuss  them. 

Related  materials  - 

Origin     -      1.    J.  Ekstedt, 

Province  of  Manitoba, 
Confluent  Education  Program 

2.    A  Handbook  t\f  Structiired  Experience  for  Human  Relatlo 
Tralnitigt  Vo^iume  III. 

er|c  t  J 
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VARIATIONS  OF  TECHNIQUES  FROM  FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS 
FOR  USE  IN  GROUP  PROBLEM  SOLVING 

Techniques  from  force  field  analysis  can  be  useful  in  sorting  out 
interpersonal  and  intrapersonal  blocks  in  group  problem  solving.  These 
techniques  seem  to  have  their  best  application  when  a  group  of  people 
become  confused  about  their  relationships  with  each  other  in  performing 
or  pursuing  a  specific  task  or  goal.    The  confusion  often  comes  out  with 
statements  or  questions  like,  "V/hat  is  our  objective  anyway?",  "I'm 
confused  about  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here.",  "We  don't  seem  to  be 
getting  anywhere.",  "^ftiy  are  we  always  rehashing  the  same  old  problems?", 
etc.    These  kinds  of  questions  and  statements  usually  imply  that  the 
group  is  stuck;    They  are  ailso  usually  an  indicator  that  individual 
needs  are  not  being  met  and  that  expectations  (whether  implicit  or 
explicit)  are  not  being  realized.    The  task,  as  I  see  it,  at  these 
points  is  to  provide  individuals  within  the  group  with  an  opportunity 
to  "rediscover"  their  relationship  with  the  group  and  to  "redefine" 
their  common  goals  and  objectives. 

Usually  groups  reach  thig  point  when  at  least  two  factors  are 
present: 

1)  When  the  group  has  intended  (again  either  implicitly  or 
explicitly)  to  operate  by  consensus  rather  than  through  the  directive 
leadership  of  one  individual. 

2)  When  the  group  Is  in  a  process  where  goals  and  objectives  are 
constantly  being  "discovered"  (le.  when  the  ^iroup  is  In  a  state  of  constant 
flux  regarding  its  reason  for  being). 

Since  Confluent  Education  tends  to  Include  the  above  factors,  it 
would  seem  important  to  have  available  a  process  which  can  assist  the 
group  to  re-evaluate  its  position  and  purpose  by  focusing  on  questions 
of  personal  -  Interpersonal  relationship  rdther  than  by  strugglitig  with 
an  outside  objective  or  goal.    The  intent,  however,  is  to  rediscover  our 
commonality  or  common  objective  bjf  re-evaluating  our  relationship  with 
eAch  other.    This  would  appear  to  be  helpful  whether  the  learning  group 
la  A  cowfliunlty  organl2atlon,  a  teaching  staff group,  d  student  group,  a 


.teacher-parent  group,  or  whatever. 

it  is  my  feeling  that  some  of  the  techniques  and  approaches  with 
force  field  analysis  can  be  very  helpful  at  these  stages  of  group 
existence. 

A  modified  form  of  force  field  analysis  which  I  have  used  in 
these  instances  is  as  follows} 
1)      IDENTIFICATION  OF  NEEDS  OR  CONCERNS. 

Have  the  individuals  in  the  group  take  a  pencil  and  paper  and  move 
away  by  themselves.    Ask  them  to  reflect  for  a  minute  on  the  group  and 
on  their  position  in  the  group  and  then  write  down  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  three  or  four  highest  priority  needs  or  concerns  that  exist 
within  the  group  at  that  time. 

Having  done  that,  ask  the  individual  group  members  to  find  a  partner 
with  whom  they  are  willing  to  share  their  list  of  iieeds  or  concerns.  Ask 
them  to  see  if  they  can  develop  a  list  of  3  or  4  top  priority  areas  of 
grouj>  need  with  which  they  can  both  agree. 

Ask  that  two  dyads  combine  and  move  through  the  same  process. 

Have  the  groups  of  four  reform  as  a  whole  group  and  again  share 
their  lists  of  concerns  (each  group  of.  four  now  has  one  list  which  they 
have  agreed  on)  and  see  if  the  entire  group  can  settle  on  a  list  of 
three  or  four  top  priority  concerns. 

What  usually  happens  in  this  sequence  is  that  individual  group 
members  discover  that  their  identification  of  needs  is  not  distinctively 
different  from  the  feelings  and  concerns  of  others.    It  is  usually  quite 
easy  to  come  to  a  group  consensus  In  this  manner  about  the  priority 
concerns  of  the  group.    The  value  in  this  is  that  group  priorities  are 
established  by  beginning  with  individual  priorities.    As  the  individuals 
begin  to  explore  their  priorities  with  others  they  have  chance  to 
ventilate  and  discuss  many  issues  and  in  the  process  become  reacquainted 
with  each  other,    Many  frustrations  and  anxieties  can  be  broken  down  In 
this  process.    Conversely,  If  the  group  stayed  together  as  a  total  group 
and  discussed  their  concerns  as  objects  outside  of  themselves  they  might 
'  remain  studk  indcf initeiy. 


2)    ESTABLISHING  A  COmm  GOAt  OR  OBJECTIVE 
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The  task  now  is  to  provide  a  process  for  the  group  to  come,  to  an 
agreement  about  a  goal  which  they  can  work  toward.    Again  the  process 
is  to  begin  with  the  individual  and  move  back  into  the  total  group. 
This  may  be  accomplished  in  the  following  manner; 

Ask  the  individual  members  of  the  group  to  find  their  own  space 
again  with  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper.    Ask  them  to  reflect  for  a 
minute  on  the  statement  of  priority  needs  with  which  the  entire  group 
has  now  agreed.    Ask  them  to  see  if  they  can  take  those  needs  or. 
concerns  and  make  them  into  one  statement  of  objective  for' themselves 
in  their  relationship  with  the  group.    This  might  take  the  form  of  a 
statement  such  as,  "In  the  light  of  these  shared  concerns  my  objective 

with  this  group  will  be  to  — — •  

\^en  each  individual  has  had  opportunity  to  establish  a  personal 

objective  move  them  through  the  same    process  as  was  used  above  under 
"Identif  ication  of  needs  and  concerns'*.    This  means  two  people  agree 
to  a  common  objective  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  objective  states 
ments,  four  people  do  the  same  and  finally  the  entire  group  creates 
a  common  objective.    It  finally  boils  down  to  something  like,  "In  view 
of  our  shared  concerns,  our  common  objective  will  be  to  ™— - — ". 

Again  this  is  usually  not  difficult.  .  Individuals  normally  find 
that  their  statement  of  objective  is  quite  similar  to  the  statements 
of  objectives  written  by  other  people.    Again,  the  value  is  for  the 
whole  group  to  finally  end  up  with  a  common  objective  that  originates 
with  individual  thoughts  and  feelings.   The  process^  of  discussion  and 
discovery  which  people  go  through  in  finally  reaching  a  common  stated 
obj'ective  is  a  major  value  of  the  process. 
3)    IDENTIFICATION  OF  HELPS  AND  HINDRANCES. 

Here  the  process  may  take  at  least  two  forms,  both  of  which  I  have 
used.    I  will  describe  them  as  separate  statements  of  process.    The  use 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these  may  depend  on  the  mo vd  of  the  group  at  this 
stage,  the  amount  of  time  available,  etc. 

A.    First  alternative  -  Ask  the  Individual  members  of  the  group  to 
find  a  partner  (perhaps  the  one  they  have  been  working  with  ot  someone 
new)  and  sit  down  to  establish  a  contract  with  each  other.   The  contract 
W01J  be  dorected  tpward.  "How  are  we  going  to  support  each  other  now  to 
heip  the  gorup  reach  its  common  objective?''.    It  might  be  suggested  that 


this  take  the  form  of  a  written  contract  which  both  parties- will  sign. 
Once  the  contracts  have  been  established  in  dyads,  two  or  three  dyads 
may  form  a  small  group  together  and  discuss  their  contracts.  Individuals 
may  consider  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  part  of  another  couple's 
contract  by  agreeing  to  it  and  signing  it. 

This  process  may  then  move  to  the  entire  group  where  all  of  the 
contracts  are  shared  and  individuals  have  opportunity  to  support  the 
contracts  of  other  persons  (this  should  alsays  be  left  as  an  alternative 
.    and  not  a  requirement  so  that  individuals  do  not  feel  coerced  into  making 
unwilling  (thus  spurious)  agreements  and  can  direct  their  energy  where 
it  makes  the  most  sense  to  them). 

When  this  is  done,  individuals  in  the  group' who  have  established 
contracts  with  each  other  may  wish  to  get  together  and  try  to  list 
the  kinds  of  things  that  are  going  on  in  their  relationship  with  each 
other  which  are  moving  toward  the  completion  of  the  contract*  They 
might  also  consider  listing  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  going  on  in 
their  relationship  with  each  other  which  are  moving  away  from  the 
completion  of  the  contract  (What  is  there  about  our  relationship  which 
helps  us  to  meet  this  contract?  What  are  those  things  which  hindjsr  us  • 
from  keeping  this  contract?) 

Having  done  that,  the  task  of  these  Individual  groups  might  be^ 
to  identify  a  key  block  in  their  relationship  with  each  other  which » 
if  removed,  would  take  them  furthest  toward  their  realization  of  the 
contract.  It  is  now  the  block  which  is  focused  on  and  the  group  can 
discuss  ways  in  which  they  might  remove  this  block  between  them  in  order 
to  most  effectively  support  each  other  la  meeting  the  terms  p£  their 
contract  with  each  other. 

This  process  might  work  more  effectively  If  the  dyads  on  completing 
their  contract  would  immediately  Identify  those  things  in  their  re- 
lationship with  each  other  which  are  moving  t6ward  or  eway' from  the 
realization  of  the  contract  terms,  decide  upon  the  key  block,  and 
agree  with  each  other  ott  a  way  to  begin  removing  that  block.    Once  this 
'    is  done  the  dyads  could  share  with  the  entire  group  what  they  have 

decided  in  terms  of  contract,  those  things  which  are  helping  or  hindering 
the  realisation  of  it,  and  what  they  have  decided  to  do  about  removing 
the  key  block.    This  then  becomes  a  learning  experience  for  the  whole 
■        group,  nnd,  again,  it  Ih  likely  that  a  high  degree  of  commonality  will  be 
ERLC  M<trmwrt^^  i-pU^Pti  Ki  fhp  f<pf^trl^tt  and  the  identification  of  blocks. 


B.    Secoad  alternative  -  Have  the  individuals  within  the  group 
again  find  a  space  by  themselves  with  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil 
and  ask  them  to  consider  and  write  down  yhat  they  are  personally 
doing  to  help  the  group  reach  its  commonly  stated  objective  and' what 
they  are  doing  to  help  the  group  reach  its  commonly  stated  objective 
and  what  they  are  doing  which  hinders  the  group  from  reaching  its 
stated  objective. 

■     Once  this  is  done  have  the  individuals  form  dyads  and  share  their 
lists  of  helps  and  hindrances  and  have  them  discuss  with  each  other 
what  they  feel  is  the  key  block  that  they  as  individuals  represent  in 
keeping  the. group  from  reaching  its  commonly  stated  objective^ 

When  individuals  in  the.  dyad  relationship  have  shared  with  each 
other  the  way  they  see  themselves  as  blocking  the  group  from  reaching 
its  common  objectiye,  ask  that  they  establish  a  Contract  with  each 
Other  which  will  help  them  overcome  the  things!^  they  do  which  they  feel 
blocks  the  group  from  reaching  its  objective.  \  ' 

These  then  may  be  shared  with  the  entire  group  or  with  an  inter- 
mediate  stage  of  sharing  in  small  groups.  ' 

The  value  of  this  is  in  focusing  on  individual  responsibility  for 
what  happens  in  the  group  and  the  learning  which  takes  place  there. 
It  is  important  that  people  have  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  themselves' 
as  potential  blocks  to  group  process  and  to  receive  feedback  about 
whether  their  perception  of  themselves  is  accurate  or  not.    Both  of 
the  above  alteifnatlves  land  thertiselves  to  this  possibility  while  at 
the  same  time  building  a  stronger  sense  of  support  and  positive 
affiliation  between  group  members.    Of ten  the  exercise  goes  a  long  way 
toward  removing  the  blocks  and  frustrations  that  exist  within  a  group. 
At  the  same  time  the  group  develops  skills  in  persistently  assessing 
themselves  as  a  total  entity  by  focusing  on  personal,  Individual  actiott 
and  responsibility. 

John  Ekstedt 

Confluent  Educditlon  Program 
Province  of  Manitoba 


Unit  ,1 
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Subject 
Qbiectlve 


Emotions  .  .■  ; 

1.    To  identify  what  erootions  are  and  the  role  they  play 

in  affecting  behavior  by  studying  love  and  hatei. 
'2,    To  be  aware  of  how  emotions  conditions  our  personalities 
and  Influence  our  behavior. 


Format  of  Activities; 

Activities  1  -  7     Emotiona;    Love  and  Hate 

Source:    Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for  Small  Groups, In 
Guidance 

.  :      ,    Unit  7,  pp.  1-5,  Activiti^ss  #1,  2»  4-*6i  8  arid  9. 

Tike  s      50  -  90  minutes  for  any  [Activity. 
See  Append:' ..  A. 


Conclus Ions 


As  Appropriate. 


Related  materials       1.    Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for  Small  Groups  in  Guidance. 

'"  ■■■Unit  7,  ;f>^5» 

Oytgtn  1.    Gdunsellbr's  Resource  Book  for  Small  Groups  In  Guidance. 
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APPENDIX  A  , 

-  SEtF-CONCEPT 
UNIT  7 

KMOTIONS :    LOVE  AND  HATE 


1     Taidentify  and'better  understand  what  emotions  are  and  the  role 
they  play  in  affecting  behavior  by  studying  the  major  emotions  of^ 
'  love  and  hate.     '  < 

2.    To  realise  how  emotions  condition  our  .personalities  and  influence 
our  behavior . 

jj.   To  realize  the  effect  of , the  inability  to  cope  with  emotlbn  on  the 
disturbed  personality. 

;     A.    To  learn' to  cope  with  emotional  upsets  to  resotre  internal^^b^^ 

and  maximize  personal  growth  and  be  able  to  help  others  do  the  same. 

Content  Summary 

To  examine  different  kina&  of  emotion,  apply  them  to  daily  living  and 
discuas  the  role  of  emotion  In  htiman  behavior, 

Method!       ,       -  ■■  \  ^       ■  ^        ■  .  ^  ■    -'  ip^        ,  ' 

1.    LOVEJ    Discuss  the  different  kinds  of  loyel  1 


A 


Mother  love,  parental  love  ; 

Brotherly  love  (War,  crisis >  etc.)  «  .  j 

^friendship  (identification  with  pets,  best  friends, 

movie  stars,  political  leaders) 

Patriotism,  love  of  country,,  of  home,  city,  ptoyince^ 

'  Oblect.  love  (car,  motorcycle,  snowmobile,-  favorite  things; 

.  'Self-ldve  (natcisslsm).   Tell  the  legend  of  Narcissus,  who 
so  loved  himself  he  leaned  over  a  quiet ^lake, 
saw  his  reflecdon,  tried  to  kiss  himself ,  fell 
in  and  droWncd-ever  since,  the  beautiful  flower 

narcissus,  named  aftar  him,  blooms  at  the  water  s 
'  .     edge.  , 
Romantic  love,  between  two  persons.  t^^^A^  rfi*«rt^i.*iev^ 

Idealisms    love  of  an  idea  ot  an  ideal  (peace,  freedom,  democracy) 

Unless  you  accept  youtf self,  you  really  can't  love  another. 


^  «    Komantlc  li^o   -   where'  does             jirom?  (Senior  high  level)    Focus  : 

'.     "Ivi  on"Thti^  Based  on  emotional  contact 

- ;;?and  roiiilorcemen,t!,  in  itniCaKcy^  (pr^-ocdupat^  with  self ,  mother  love,  love 

\>  s^bf  toy) .  \l)uring|childhoqd^^  shown  to;  pets.    During  school 

'  ■  :,  years ».  there  .Is . |ero  worship,,  "|ouppy,;^  freindship.    Ih  the  teens, 

''going  steady''  provides  :f  or^^^t^^  with  another  person  .  For 

many  people:,  marriage  is  the  next  step.    A  loving  relationship  continues 

through  parent  hood,  for  one!  s;^o^^  and  into  old  age,  evidenced 
by  grandparent's  love 'for  gran|chi'idre^^ 

3»    Abnormal  love  ("abnormal"  1  si  whatever,  society  says  it  is!)' 

V  Sad  1st :  one  who  der  ives  un<!onsci,oi^,s  satisfaction  from  inf  lict ing  pain 
v'.  .Qh  ahotl^er -^'(wi^^e-beaten)  r\ ^  J'  ■■         ■  , 

.    Masochist :    biuji  ^  from  being  hurt 

(tte' wife  .who ;.|'s''bWten)/  ^^'l  ir  ''^'   '  . 

'    Homosexual:    sexual  attraction  to  person  of  sdine  sex. 
•   Bisexual:    sexual  at  • 

;  Fetishist:    collects  object  which  belongs  to  a  loved  one;    gets  deep 
satisfaction  from  holding  it.  .  .    •  'v.  ' 

Toucheaii:    gets;  deep  satisfaction  from  touching,  stroking,  or  holding 

\':--another^' \;v  '^^^^  '         '  '  '  .  '.  ■ .' 

Voyeur  V   "peeping  tom";  ■   ;  :  . 

Exhibitionist:  .!  gets  sexual  gratification  from  exhibiting  genitals  publicly. 
■     TransvestltGJi  !  lias  a  deep  heed  to  dress  and  behave  like  a  member  of  the 

Opposite  sex  ^  ,.,  ^'i  ^ ''['':  .  ■ 

TransiexualJ'  person  who  :wants  to  be  the  opposite  sex  (see  Family  Life  unit)* 

'■'   Narci'sslat:    loves  self  so  much,  can't  love  anyone  else,. 

Over-dependency:    mother  or  father  dominates  son  or  daughter. 

Mother-father  substitute:    man  or   woman  seeks  a  parental  substitute. 

Most  "hormal"  people  have  tendencies  to  one  or  mOre  of  the  above.    Most  . 
marriage  counsellors  suggest  that  any  behavior  mutually  satisfactory  and 
agreed  upon  by  two  responsible,  consenting  adults  in  privacy  should  be 
considered  legal, 

4,'  HATE,  a  usually  negative,  potentially  destructive  emotion,    In  its  mild 
form.  It  can  be  a  dislike  or  indifference.    At  the  other  extreme  there  is 
rage  which  can  become  violent.    Many  describe  hate  as  the  opposite  of  love. 
Freud  described  ambivalence,  alternating  love  and  hate  or  co-existent  love 
and  hate. 

-  Hate  can  involve  a  body  reaction  such  as  one  or  more  of  theses 

Tightness  In  ehcsf  or  across  shoulders}  tremors;  shortness  of  breath; 
dryness  of  mouth;  change  In  tone  of  voice;  rigid,  compulsive  gestures  (clenched 
fist) ;' over-reaction  or  hypersensitivity  (chip  on  shoulder):  aggressiveness 
and  hostility  beyond  usual  pattern;  a  frenay  to  overdo  or  "overkill". 
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Examp-los  of  Hate:'  ' 

.    Hi  Id  form:    Resentment  of  parents,  authority,  siblings,  peers,  i^iinority 

•  groups  (prejudice),    Dislike  fpr  certain  foods.    Hatred  of  injustice, 
dishonesty,  indifference,  etc; 

►     ■■  ' ,'  ■  '  '■ '  ■  '  ■ 

Extremes:        '  •     '      /  .  :  ' 

Lvnch  tnob  ; 

■   Riots  (Winnipeg  strike  of  1919-^  Chicago  conventionj  Watts,  California) 

Crimes  of  passion  (husband  kills  wife's  lover) 
:  War: (My  Lai,  World  War  II;  Belfast;  Bangladesh) 

Gang  wars  (1920's  in  Chicago,  New  York)  ' 

.Ritualistic  hate  (voodoo,  cults,  Hanson, case) 

'()rganized  hate  groups  (Ku  Kulx  Klanj  Fenean  brotherhood) 

police  brutality,  anit-police  stoning,  sniping     .  v 
Hate  literature;  Archie  Bunker  types  j 
Suicide  (hate  turned  inward,  or  ultimate  punishment  to  someone  imagined 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  suicidal  person's  trouble.).. 

Wiy  do  we  hate?    Can  be,  learned  (scapegoating,  prejudice),  as  rebound  , 
from  frustration  (unempioynient) ,  deprivation  (food,  love,  home,  family, 

•  etc,),    ^^en  love  is  denied,  frustration  pan  lead  to  hate,  then  guilt,  • 
which  further  deepens  the  hate  -  a  self-perpetuating  circule  of  reaction 

 leading  to  rage.    Everyone  should  learn  socially  acceptable,  minimally 

.hurtful  ways  of  vending  negative  emotion.    Failing  to  do  so  may  mean 
"building  up  an  emotional  head  of  steam", 

5,    EMOTIONS  are  produced  by  the  frustration  or  uninhibited  gratification  o£ 

needs.    "Generally ,  emotions  affect  body  function,  stimulating  It  to 

greater  than  normal  activity.  • 

/■  ■■ •  '       ■   '    ■  ■   •     ■  ■  ■    , .         ■  . 

I  Internally. 

'  -    A.    Autonomic  nervous  syst«2m  stimulated  (e.g.  gun  shot) 

B.  Glands  secrete  more  hormones 

C.  Heart  rate  increases  (reaction  for  flight  or  fight) 

Kxternally  .  .  ■  "   ,  . 

^tetness  of  breath;  rapid  heart  beat;  blushing;  excessive  perspiration; 
coH  clammy  hands;  tremors,  twitching,  voice  change;  gestures,  flgeting;  < 
posture;  gait;  withdrawl  (silence)  or  excessive,  nervous  talking  or 
.   laughingi    "butterflies"  in  stomach;  tightness  Across  shoulders  and  back 
of  neck.    The  emotionally  mature  person  maintains  a  sense  of  balance  of 
his/her  emotion.    In  emergencies,  under  pressure,  they  ate  aware  of  the 
•  Imbalance  and  are  able  to  cope  with  problems  in  such  a  way  as  to  restoife  . 
their  own  particular  dynamic  balance. 

Activities. 

1.  Have  students  review  daily  newspapers  or  make  a  one-week  study  of  TV  programs 
to  collect  examples  of  love  and  hate..  How  many  examples  of  each  can  students 
accumulate?    Compare.    Discuss  what  this  means. 


1 
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2/    In  Binnll  group!^  (4-6) ,  strictly  timed  to  three  minutes,  have  each  group 
I  •  play:' 

Allies  V/IiLL.    Kveryom^  agroa^^  with  everything  said •    The  discussion  ig  all 
supet-poaitivG.    Stop  at  tliree  minutes*    How  did  it  feel? 

ATTACH.'    Rvcryono  complains  bitterly  about  everythingt    Stop  at;  three  * 

mlnutca..>  How  did  It  feel?    Can  the  group  see  how  a  leader  skilled  in 

arousing  negative  cmotion^5  could  stir  up  a  crowd  of  people?    Even  a 
nation?    How  can       guard  against  this? 

3.  Havta  stiidonts  poU  their  families,  ^  classmates,  and  teachers  as 
to:    What  is  hate?  .  V/hat  4.8^ love?    Report  and  discuss* 

4.  What  is  your  favorite  TV  show?   Think  about  its  content.    What  emotions 
are  portrayed  in  the  show?    What  kind  of  emotional  Involvement  is  there 

,.       on  the  part  of  the  viewing  public?    What  does  this "^^^^^^^^^  about  what. the 

viewing  public  likes  to  see?    Wliat  does  it  tell  you  about  yourself  |, 

'  5/   What  are  your  favorite,  leisure  time ^activities?    What  kind  of  emotion  is* 
1^;;  ^        involved?    (active ,  aggressive,  contact  sports,  passiyei,  quiet  handicrafts 
intellectual  activities,  etc.)    What  does  this  tell  you  about  your  own  ' 
emotional  makeup?  '  ' 

•  6.    Make  a  collection  of  magaj^ine  and  newspaper  photos  and  posters  showing 

people  with  different  emotions.    Heve  group  study  thetn  and  discuss  thetn. 

*  How  like  or  unlike  are  the  reactions  to  your  own? 

7.  In  small  groups  (4-6),  have  each  person^s  name  said  aloud  with  different 
;    *  *       tone  and  emotion  (whispered,  shouted,  ridiculing,  etc.) .    How  does  it 

feel  coming  from  different  perdsns,  voices,  and  tones? 

8.  In  small  groups  (4-6) ,  have  students  discuss  what  "bugs**  them  most i 
and  how  they  cope  with  it.  l^io  feels  the  same  way?  How  would  they 
like  to  handle  the  situation?    What  suggestions  can  other  group  members 

suggest?  ' 

9.  Discuss: 

"Some  people  grov/  up;  othir  just  grow  old.** 

•*If  you  can  keep  your  head  while  all  those  around  you  are  losing  theirs^ 
•     you  don* t  really  understand  the  situation." 
**1  can  tell  he* s  mad  -*  he* s  walking  mad."  . 
"Love  your  enemies  -  it*ll  drive  *em  cra^y.'* 
"\^ienever  you*re  angry  count  to  10  then  start  again.** 

Resources} 

llhg..Ar.t:_  of.  Lovin{j;  4  Eric  Fromnu 

t;i  Searc^h.  of. .You  ((lanadlan  Guidance  Series) ,  John  Gilpin, 
alack  j.ll<e  tie,  John  Griff jn. 
■the  !r.y ue  j\e.l ieye s ,  Eric  ibfferi 
G if  t  Fr om^  tM  Sea ,  Anne  Mcrrow  Lindbergh*  . 
O  Facing  the  Next  Day^  Jameh  Pike.  • 
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Sub.lect  Hatidling  Responslb ill ty  .  // 

Ob;lectlye        1,   Learning  what  is  and  what  is  not  tepsonsibility. 

2.  .  Learning  to  apply  the  concept  of  responsibiUty  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  individual  person. 


Activity  2, 


Activity  3. 


Forroat  of  Activities 
Activity  1*      The  Resporisibillty  Gane 

Source;  unknown 

Time:       50  minutes 

Se^  Appendix  A 

'  "  '«i '      '     '  ■ ■  V ; ;         \  r  ■  ■  '. '  " 

1  Can't.  I  Won't    '  ' 

■       i\  '   ■"■  — •  ■■■  ■  , 

Source:   F.  J.  MacMavec  (modified  by  L.  iM*  Larson). 
Time:      50  minutes  ;  , 

See  Appendi3t  B  ■  -   ;  ^  ^  ■  "  .  V''     -S.        ^  ■  ^ 

Rank  Order        (*Read  Appendix  E  before  attempting  Activity  3) 


Source:    Simon,  S. ,  L.  Howe  &  H.  Klrschenbaum.  Values 

Clarification.    (New  York:   Mart  Publlshlftg*  1972), 

'-'■^l  pp»  58-93-.^  ■  :  ■ 

Time:      Approximately  1  hour  for  anyone 
See  Appendix  C 

Addendum  >  one  way  to  utlli2e  this  activity  would  be  to  do  1  or  2 
rank  ordeirs  with  the  group  and  then  put  up  1  each  day  on  a  bulletin 
board. 

Occasionally  you  might  wish  to  go  over  one  of  the  dally  ones 

with  the  whole  group.  .  ' 

This  exerclseldevelops  the  ability  to  give  priority  to  the  most 
Important  and  lead  to  those  values i  ideas,  duties  which  aesutae 
leds  Importance  for  the  Indlvuduai* 
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Activity  A.      Values  Continuum      (*Read  Appendix  E  before  attempting  Activity  A) 

Source:    S,  Simon,  L.  Howe,  and  H.  Klrschenbaum*  Values 

Glariflcation,    (New  York:  Hart  Publishing,  1972). 
pp.  116-26 


Time:  Approximately  1  hour  for  anyone* 
See  Appendix  D, 

Conclusions;     Group  consensus  re; 

1.  What  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 

2.  What  applications  can  be  made? 

3.  How  did  you  work  together? 

4.  How  did  you  feel? 

r  elated  materials  / 


1.  Powell,  John 

Why  Am  I  Afraid  To  Tell  You  Who  I  Am? 
.    Chaptfer  4,  p.  87 

2.  Bach,  R. 

Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull  : 

3.  .  Maltz,  Maxwell  ■ 

Psycho-Cybernetics 

4.  Fast,  Julius 
r   Body  Language 

Chapters  1-3 


Origin  1.    F.  J.  Machavec  (modified  by  L.  M.  Larson) 

2.    Simon,  Sidney,  Leland  Howe  and  Howard  Klrschenbaum. 

Values  Clarification,    (New  York}  Hart  Publishing »  1972) ♦ 
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APPENDIX  A 

SuWect 

The  Responsibility  ' 

a)   General  Introduction* 

b)   Break  into  groups  o£  £our. 

c)    In  turn,  each  tneraber  of  the  group  states  three 
responsibilities: 

i)    something  involving  responsibility  to  self ♦  (personal) 

e.g.    I  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  fact  that 
I  smoke  even  though  I  know  it  is  dangerous. 

-  <■  ■  •  .■ 

ii)   a  responsibility  involving  the^  imnediate  group. , 

111)    i  accept  or  do  not  accept  the  responsibility  for 
another  person. 

< ;   .             .     '         .      ■ .  • 

•  e.g.    I  do  not  accept  the  responsibility  for  my 

husband's  depressions.  > 

d)   Each  person,  in  turn,  speaks  their  responsibilities  until 
all  have  participated.        ■              ■          .          ■    :    'v.  ■ 

e)   General  group  discussion.          li  ' 

■    ■      .       '   ■                '     ■      :           "                                    ■■■                          ■■   .      .  ■     •      .      •  ' 

t.;  .  :    .  •     •  jj  - 
..  .  i  '    "  •       .  .  •  ' 

■           ■    '  /       -  . 

.    '  ■ 
■•1 
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APPENDIX  B 

I  Can*t,  I  Won't 

-  Break  into  groups  of  3  -  5 

-  Ask  each  person  to  think  of  one  thing  he/she  cannot 
do  for  whatever  reasons. 

-  In  turn,  each  person  says  to  the  rest  of  the  group: 
1  canjjt  «  .  .  ,  .     (e.g. .  fly  an  airplane) 

•  Then*  in  turn,  each  p^t.^on  says  to  the  group t 
I  won't  •  «  .  .  .     (e^g.   fly  an  airplane) 

-  General  discussion  on  the  I  can't,  1  won't  statements 
and  whether  we  say  I  can't  when  we  really  mean  I  won't,. 

-  Think  of  other  times  when  we  say  I  can't  and  see  if  we 
can  turn  those  statements  into  I  won't  statements! 
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•     APPENDIX  G 

VALUES  CLARIFICATION 
STRATEGY  NUMBER  4 
RANK  ORDER 

PURPOSE  . 

Each  day  of  our  lives  we  must  make  choices  between  competing  alternatives* 
Some  of  them  are  minor  decisions:  '•Shall  I  stay  home  tonight  and  watch  TV 
or  go  to  a  friend  *  s  house  for  the  evening?    Shall  I  wear  my  blue  or  my 
white  sweater?   And  some  are  major  decisions^    "Should  I  buy  a  carr  o»  save 
money  for  college?"   "Shall  I  go  to  school  this  summer  or  work?" 

this  strategy  gives  studjents  practice' In  choosing  from  among  alternatives 
iiand  m  publicly  affirming  and  explaining  or  defending  their  choices.  It 
tderaonstrates  simply  and  clearly  that  msny  Issues  require  more  thoughtful 
Vconslderatlon  that  we  tend  to  give  them. 

PROCEDURE  :  V  ;.o-  ^  ' 

The  teacher  explains  to  the  class  that  he  is  going  to  ask  them  some. quest ions 
Which  will  require  them  to  look  deeper  into  themselves  and  make  a  value 
judgment.   He  will  give  them  three  (or  four)  alternative  choices  for  re*- 
sponding  to  each  question  and  ask  them  to  rank  order  these  choices  according 
to  their  own  value- laden  preferences. 

The  teacher  then  reads  4  question,  writes  the  choices  on  the  board  and  calls 
upon  six  to  eight  students  in  turn  to  give  their  rankings.   Each  student  quickly 
gives  his  firat,  second  and  third  rankings.   Of  course »  students  may  say*  "1 
pass."  After  the  six  to  eight  students  have  responded  to  a  question,  the 
teacher  may  give  his  own  rankings.   Then  a  class  discussion  may  follow,  with 
students  explaining  their  reasons  for  their  choices,  even  if  they  weren*t  attong 
the  original  six  to  eight  to  speak.  , 


SAtlPLE  RANK  ORDER  QUESTIONS 
Th^  following  rank  order  questions  were  developed  for  use  with  secondary 
students*   Additional  rank  orders  for  other  age  levels  are  given  below, 
l/  vniere  would  you  rather  be  on  a  Saturday  afternoon? 
.  at  the  beach 

in  the  woods 
in  a  discount  store 

2*    How  do  you  learn  best? 

through  lectures 
' through  independent  study 
■'       through  seminars  "  ♦ 


'  3.   Which  would  you  rather  be? 

..  an  American  Negro 

,. .  ■  • ,  -       an  Af rican  Negro 
a  European  Negro 

A.   Which  would  you  give  the  lowest  priority  to  today? 

space 
poverty 

/.  -  -  defense 

ecology  , 

TO  THE  TEACHER 

Be  sure  to  have  students  rank  all  the  alternatives,  not  just  their  first  choice. 
Try  to  haVe  them  name  their  choices  instead  of  saying  "2**3-l",  or  the  like;  and 
discourage  thrm  from  saying,  "The  same"  when  their  response  is  identical  to  the 
previous  student's*   Re-naming  the  cholcea  helps  everyone  consider  the  alternatlvea 
more  carefully* 

Sometimes  studetit^s  tn^y  want  to  add  alterna;tlvef  to  the  choices  offered  by  ttfe 
teacher.   After  the  initial  ranking  is  coittpleyed,  the  teacher,  may  say,  "It's 
possible  that  many  of  you  have  other  ideas  that  don't  appear  here  that  you  would 
Include  if  ydu  had  made  up  this  rank  prde.r  Are  there  any  other  altetnatlved 
you M  like  to;  add  to  our  list?   How  would  you  tank  them?" 


mmmm. 


The  teacher  may  make  up  several  rank  order  questipns  reUted  to  the  lesson  for 
the  day «   They  tnay  be  used  as  lead- ins  to  create  Interest  and  spark  discussion » 
a^  mind-way  activities  to  summarize  and  give  new  life  to  the  lessoni  or  as 
closing  activities  to  give  the  students  something  to  mull  over  after  the  class* 
For  example,  in  a  class  which  was  getting  ready  to  look  at  the  rise  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  teacher  started  with  this  rank  order  question i 

.  .  -  .    .        .    ■  • .  ... 

Which  death  do  you  consider  the  greatest  loss? 
Martin  Luther  King* s 
John  F,  Kennedy's 
Malcom  X's 

Or  the  teacher  may  give  students  several  rank  order  questions  during  the  last 
five  minutes  of  the  class  when  their  attention  has  begun  to  wander.    It  is 
very  likely  that  they  will  find  themselves  wanting  to  stay  beyond  the  bell* 

Students  may  be  askeid  to  make  up  rank  order  questions  based  on  their  own 
concerns*    They  will  most  likely  pose  questions  that  you  might  never  have 
thought  to  ask. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  will  create  a  i^ank  order  question  spontaneously  when  a 
class  diseussion  on  some  issue  raises  several  alternatives* 


Additional  Suggestions  ^  > 

Below  are  mote  ejtamples  of  rank  order  questions  to  be  used  at  the  various  levels 

For  General  Vne 

I4  Which  is  most  important  in  a  friendship? 
-  '  ^  loyalty  .,■ 

.  generosity 
.  honesty 

2«   Which  season  do  you  like  best? 
,  winter 

 summer 

spifing 
fall 


3.  If  I  gave  you  $500,  what  would  you  do  with  it? 

•        save  it- 

give  it  to  charity 

buy  something  for  myself 

4.  Which  do  you  think  is  most  harmful? 

cigarettes 
■  marijuana 

alcohol  ■•  . 

5.  How  late  should  14  years  olds  be  allowed  to^s.tay  out  on  a  weekend, 
night?  • 

•  '        10.P.M.;:'  ■  ^ 

12  P.M.    : ^  ■•■ 

•         it's  up  to  them 

6.  If  youwere  a  parent,  how  late  would  you  let  your  14  year.  Old  stay 

....  .out?:  -     ■■■  -  '  .  \  ■  .  "■  .^■ 

•  '  10  P.M.  . 

12  P.M. 
.  it's  up  to  him/her 

7.  Where  would  you  rather  live? 

on  a  farm 

in  the  suburbs    -  ;  ^ 

■         in  an  inner  city 

.8*    Which  do  you  like  best?  - 

winter  in  the  mountains 
;  summer  by  the  sea 

autumn  in  the  country 

9t   Which  would  you  rather  be? 

,  an  only  child? 

the  youngest  child? 
■  ;       the  oldest  child? 


10,   Which  pet  would  you  rather  have? 

•..     '  .      a  cat 

.  ..:       ■  -V.v. 

■■\V  ■■  -.        ■  ■„  .  -r.        a  4p8-  '-'  ^  ■  ■ 


//  ■••   • .  a  parakeet 
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II,    If  you  were  President^  which  would  you  give  the  highest  priority? 
"  space  program 

'  poverty  program 

!  defense  program 


12.    Which  would  you  least  like  to  be? 

very  poor 

:     -  '\,y  "  — "  "-  •  very  sickly     -  .  ■■ 
-  (disfigured 


13>   Whom  would  you  prefer  to  marry?  A  person  With 
.  /        "  intelligence 
personality 
sex  appeal 

14. "  Which  do  you  think  more  money  should  -be  spent  on? 

mobft  shots  ^  "  ■ 

slum  clearance 
cure  for  cancer 


IS.  What  would  you  be  most  likely  to  do  ai>out  a  person  who  has  bad 
t')  .breath? 

/a',      -  ,  ■         .  ■        .    ■  .  ■   •    ■  ■ 

directly  tell  him 

send  him  an  anonymous  note 

nothing 


16.   Which  would  you  rather  have  happen  to  you  if  you  had  bad  bteath? 

be  told  directly  * 
receive  an  anonymous  note 
,  not  be  told 


17.   When  you  worry  about  your  mark  on  art  e>cain  dp  you  think  about 

yourself  J,     .  ' 


-  \i 

yptir  parents  ^    ^  ;"  -ij- 


pleasing  the  teacher 
getting  into  college 


X8.    Which  type  of  teacher  do  you  most  prefer? 

'      ■■    stric'  in  the  classroom  but  little  homework 
*  stric .  in  the!  classroom  and  much  hol^ewo.rk 

easy  ^^Ing  in  the  classroom  but  much  homework 

■         •  »imtmm»^m  i,  .  ■    i  :  ■  « _ 

19.    Which  would  you  least  like  to  do? 

^  listen  to  a  Beethoven  symphony  . 
_  watch  a  debate  ...  .  ,'■  . ' 

watch  a  play 


20*   Which  would  you  most  like  to  improve? 

.         your  looks  '" 
'    the  way  you  use  your  time 
your  social  life 

21*   Mow  do  you  have  the  most  fun? 

alone 

with  a  large  group 
with  a  few  friends 


22*    If  you  had  $500  *:o  spend  on  decorating  a  room,  would  you  spend 

$200  for  an  original  painting,  the  rest  on  furniture 
■    $400  on  furntiure  and  $100  for  an  original  painting 
entire  sum  on  furniture  ' 

'  II  liii'  li  imiiHini    _  y 

23*  You  are  married  and  have  your  own  family.   Vou  mother  hact 

died  and  your  father  is  old.   What  would  you  do? 

;  invite  him  to  live  in  your  home 

place  him  in  a  home  for  the  aged 

get  him  an  apartment  for  himself 


24«   Which  would  you  yather  your  sister  gave  you  for  your  birthday? 

$5  to  buy  yourself  something 

  ,       ,  ;   $5  gjit  of  her  choice 

something  she  made  for  you 


25.    If  your  parents  were  in  constant  conflict,  which  would  you  jrather 
have  them  do? 

■  • ■  ..  •      •■  ■ ,        -  "      ■      ■  .■.  ;  .       •        .    ' . 

.     -  get  divorced,  and  your  father  leave  home 


stay  together  and  hide  their  feelings  for  the  sakis 
of  the  children 

get  divorced,  and  you  live  with  your  father  ' 


26,    What  wbuld  you  do  for  your  parents*  anniversary? 

buy  them  a  nice  present 
.       -  make  them  a  big  party 

V  take  them  out  to  a  dinner  and  a  show 

27 •    It  you  had  two  hours  to  spend  with  a  friend,  which  would  you  '^o? 

stand  on  a  corner 
.  .  go  to  a  movie 

go  for  a  walk 
go  bowline 

28.^  You've  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  picking  a  gift  for  a  friend.  You 
give  it  to  him  personally.  What  would  you  rather  have  him  do  if  he 
doesn't  like  the  gift? 

•         keep  the  gift  and  thank  you  politely 

;  ■ :  ,  tell  you  he  doesn't  like  it 

i  , .  return  the  gift  to  the  stbre  without  telling  you 


29 1    ItytiM  were  a  pacifist  and  you  found  out  your  frtdnd  supports  certain 
wars,  would  you 

,    .  discontinue  the  relationship 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  overlook  the  discrepancy  in  views 

.  . ;.; .     try  to  change  his  viewpoint 


SO*   Which  do  you  think  is  the  most  religious  thing  to  do  on  a  Sunday  morning? 

go  to  church  to  hear  a  very  good  preacher 
 listen  to  soma  classical  music  on  the  radio 

rn?r  have  a  big  breakfast  with  the  family 

tr\lv>  '  ' 


Which  of  the  foilov^lng  measures  should  be  taken  to  alleviate  the 
population  problem? 

legalise  abortion 

:       .       limit  each  family  to  two  children  and  sterilize 
;        the  parents  aftervards 

'  distribute  birth  control  information  everywhere 

'        '    trust  pebple's  common  sense  to  limit  the  size  of 
their  families 


Imagine  you  are  living  with  a. family  of  a  different  religion  for  a 
few  monthsV   At  meals  they  sya  a  grace  which  is  .affiliated  with  a 
religion  different  from  yours.   Would  you 

join  in  ",v''^r 

■  sit  silently  •  •'.  "  ■•  \^ .  ■  ; 

u  '  ."  try  to  get  them  to  change  the  grace  to  a  morfe 
•   universal  one  , 


What  would  you  think  if  you  saw  a  man  burning  a  dollar  billV 
that  the  man  is  foolish 
.      that  the  man  has  integrity 
"  why  doesn't  the  man  give  that  dollar  to  me? 

If  you  suddenly  inherited  money  and  became  a  millionaire,  would  you 

share  your  wealth  through  charities,  educational . 
trust  funds,  etc. 

.      ....      continue  in  your  present  job  and  activities 

really  live  it  up  -J/ 

If  you  had  $10  you  didn't  need  for  something  else,  would  you 
get  a  newspaper  subscription 
buy  another  shirt  or  blouse 
  treat  a  friend  to  dinner 

You  are  well  off  financially  and  you  inherit  $10,000*   What  would  you  do? 
put  it  all  in  a  savings  bank 
. .  invest  it  ali  In  the  stock  market 
  spend  it  ail 


37*   Which  would  be  your  job  preference? 

hard  and  dirty  work  at  $80  per  week 
clean  and  easy  work  at  $A0  per  week 
.       .  dirty  but  easy  work  at  $60  per  week 

38 •   Which  do  you  roost  want  money  for?  *  . 

to  buy  your  own  food  and  clothing 
'      to  go  places  on  your  Own 
"  to   eel  independent 

■  39*   Where  would  you  seek  help  in  a  strange  city^?  , 

a  church 
a  police  station 
hippy  headquarters 

AO*   Which  would  you  find  easiest  to  do? 

,  ,  ■ . .  campaign  for  contributions  to  a  thanksgiving 
food  drive 

tutor  other  students 

be  a  hospital  volunteer  worker 


41*   Which  would  you  be  most  willing  to  do? 

<     contribute  CO  Biafran  relief 
.         serve  in  the  Peace  Corps 

volunteer  f  or  service  in  Vietnatn 


42*   Which  would  you  be  least  willing  to  do? 

join  a  picket  line 
take  part  in  a  sit-in 
.       sign  a  petition 

43*   In  your  leisure  time,  what  would  ydu  most  like  to  do? 

weavet  make  pottery,  fit  do  some  craft 
play  a  -guitar 
_  „      water  ski 


A4.   What  Is  the  w\oat  serious  problem  in  this  city  today?  ; 
'  ::■       ^  discrimination  in  jobs,  and  housing 
transportation 
;     :  hunger 

over'"crowding 

AS.   What  is  the  most  serious  domestic  issue  in  the  United  States 
today? 

'     ■        crime  prevention  ' 
welfare 
inflation 


A6.    Which  would  you  most  like  to-be? 

owner  of  a  small  business 
.     .  employee  in  a  large  corporation 
employee  in  a  small  business . 

A7.    Which  would  you  most  like  to  see? 

/  integration  of  races 

separate  nations  for  different  races 

..  .     separate  areas  within  existing  communities  for  each 
race  and/or  nationality 

48.   Which  would  you  least  like  to  be? 

 ^  a  ref leman  firing  point  blank  at  the  charging  enemy 

.  a  bomber  on  a  plane  dropping  napalm  on  an  enemy  Villlage 

: .  a  helicopter  pilot  directing  a  naval  bombardment  of  enemy 
troops 

A9.   Where  woiild  you  most  like  to  visit? 

England 
■   ■  Russia 

_  _  China  'ik 


ERIC 


so.   Where  would  you  least  like  to  live? 

In  a  ghetto 
in  Chinatown 
.  in  a  poor  rural  town  in  the  south 


51.   Which  do  you  like  to  do  inost? 

.  ,  play  tennis 
play  football 
-  ■  swim  ■ 


52*   Which  would  you  like  to  do  most? 

.     /      learn  to  skin  dive 
.         ■    learn  to  ride  a  mini-bike 
learn  to  ride  a  horse 

S3*   Which  would  you  like  to  do  most? 

travel  by  automobile 
travel  by  bus 
travel  by  airplane 
travel  by  train 

S4*   Which  would  you  like  to  do  most? 

shoot  a  high*>powered  rifle 
shoot  a  shotgun 
, ;  shoot  arrows 

55.  Which  would  you  like  to  do  most? 

learn  to  fly  an  airplane 
.       learn  to  drive  a  car 
,  ^       ...  learn  to  ride  a  motorcycle 

56*  Which  would  you  like  to  do  most? 

become  a  jet  fighter  pilot 
become  an  astronaut 
  become  a  surgeon 


57.   Which  dp  you  liUe  most? 

\  '  -  ■  • .  r.  math    ■  . 

English 
:       social  stud  lies 


58.    Which  do  you  like  best? 

■      ■•  ■  ■         ,     jellg  .     .  ■ 

•  pie 

•  •;  ■         ice  cream 

v59  ♦    Which  would  you  least  like  to  be? 

. '     a  prison  guard  v .  ' 

a  garbage  collector 
an  assembly  line  worker 

60',    Which  would  you  least  like  to  do? 

be  a  hangman 
;    be  a  member  of  a  firing  squad 

be  an  executioner  in  a  penitentiary 

61.    Whom  do  you  like  least? 

a  shoplifter 
.  a  drug  pusher 

a  confidence  man 


62.   What  is  the  most  serious  problcsm  in  your  school? 
^^^^^^^^^^^^  apathy  • 
drugs 

discipline 

63«   Whivii  WuUld.  ybu  be  most  Willing  to  do? 

^   serve  in  the  armed  forces 

^  serve  in  the  Peace  Cdrps 

work  in  an  urban  ghetto 


6At    Ih  which  of  these  situations  would  you  be  most  likely  to  take  some 
action? 

a  car  is  parked  with  its  headliRhts  on  in  broad  daylight 
a  dog  has  scared  a  kitten  up  a  telephone  pole 
^^^.....^  some  ilig  boys  are  trying  to  tie  tin  cans  to  the  tail 


of  a  dog. 

65*   How  would  you  spend  an  inheritance? 

on  travel 
on  education 

■  ,_,,,„;,,.„  on  entertainment 

■     i  •      ■    -  •        ■        ■  ■     .  -•  ■ 

.66  ♦   Which  would  you  least  like  to  be? 

deaf 

an.  amputee      )' ' 
blind 


67.   What  would  you  most  like  to  do  with  your  friends  during  your 
leisure  time? 

play  a  sport  or  game 
\,„„.„,,„^  go  to  the  movies  or  watch  TV 
just  talk 
play  cards 


For  Use  with  Secondary  Students  and  Adults 

1«     If  you  were  with  your  family  in  a  boat  that  capsized  far  from  shore 
and  there  were  only  one  life  preserver  would  you 

save  your  wife/husband  '* 

  save  one  of  ydur  children 

save  yourself 

2«     If  you  were  stranded  on  a  deserted  island  which  would  you  ratlter  have 
with  you? 

.  .  the  Bible 
the  complfcte  works  of  Shakespeaife 
;   the  history  of  civiliaation 


Which  of  these, would  be  most  difficult  for  you  to  accept? 

 ^  the  death  of  a  parent 

\  the  death  of  a  spouse 

your  own  spouse  ,  ; 

How  would  you  break  off  a  three  year  relationship  with  someone 
you* ve  been  dating  steadily?  . 

by  telephone 

by  mail 

^  ^.^^  in  person  :/ ■  ,| 

Which  of  these  jobs  would  you  like  most? 

school  teacher  on  an  Indian  reservation 

'         :        director  of  an  Inner  city  project 

coordinator  of  social  action  pro^^^^^ 
,  .liberal  suburban  churd'lf 

What  is  the  worst  thing  you  could  find  out  about  your  teenager?  (Does 

the  sex  make  any  difference?) 

that  he  has  been  shoplifting  i 
\:       that  he  ia  a  high  school  dropout 
.          that  he  is  promiscuous 

Which  would  you  be  more  concerned  about  as  you  grow  older? 

_^         Ivng  cancer 
overweight 
.      declining  vision  . 

Would  you  rather  be  a  teacher  in  a  classroom  that  wad 
_       _   teacher  centered 
student  centered 
.  subject  matter  centered 

As  a  small  child,  which  did  you  like  least? 

recess 

ahow  and  tell 
^  ^storytime  [^-^ 


J.0«    Which  would  you  prefer  to  give  up  if  you  had  to?  :  • 

economic  freedom 
^  relifiious  freedom 

political  freedom  ' 

11*    If  you  needed  help  in  your  studies,  whom  would  you  probably  go  to? 

 your  friend 

your  teacher 
your  parent 

12.   Which  of  these  problems  do  you jthink  is  the  greatest  threat  in  the 
nearest  future?  ' 

.^^^       \  overpopulation 

too  much  leisure  time 

water  and  air  pollution 

■•.■■„  crime  . '  ■ 


13.   During  a  campus  protest  where  would  you  be  most  likely  to  be  found? 

.  .;         in  the  midst  of  it 

Raping  at  it  from  across  the  street 

in  the  library  minding  your  own  business 

14*   Which  would  you  rather | see  a  cutback  of  federal  expenditures  £or? 

urban  research 
.  educational  aliotments 

•    foreigh  aid 

15.   During  what  period  in  U«S.  history  do  you  think  you  would  have  been 
a  most  effective  leader? 

coloniaation  of  America 

Civil  War 

the  Industrial  Revolution 


16 i  How  would  you  rather  spend  a  Saturday  evening? 

 _  at  a  good  play 

. .      at  a  good  concert 
.  .  ...   at  a  good, movie 


17 ,    How  would  you  rather  spend  a  Saturday  evening? 
■  ■ , at  a  nightclub 

at  home  alone  v 
at  a  party  at  a  frien^d's  home 


18.  WWch  would  you  least  like  your  son  or  daughter  to  do? 

marry  out  of  necessity  A  " 

  marry  outside  of  his/her  rade 

smoke  marijuana  once  a  week 

19.  If  you  were  about  to  be  drafted  into  the  array  which  wpuld  you  do? 

go,  willingly  ^  * 

 leave  the  country 

^^^^^^^^^  go  to  jail 

20.  Which  is  the  most  beautiful  sight  td  you?  . 

^  a  sunset 

  a  person  giving  blood 

a  woman  of  another  race 

21.  Which  do  you  like  least? 

^  \    ■  an  uptight  indoctrinator 
a  cynical  debunker 
'*  _      a  dull,  boring  fact  giver 

22.  Which  would  you  most  like  to  take  a  course  In? 

■/       sex  education 
.       race  relations 
,  ecology 

23«   Which  would  you  want  to  do  to  end  the  war? 

contribute  money  to  the  mobillgation  cottimlttee 

^^^^^^^^  send  a  letter  to  your  congreesman 

mtt\\  on  Washington  . 


24.  Which  of  these  people  would  you  have  the  most  trouble  Introducing  to 
your  friends? 

a  racially  mixed  couple       •  o 
;     Christine  Jotgenson  .  ■ 
^  the  Grand  Dragon  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  -i 

25.  Vlhitsh  best  describes  the  way  you  handle  money? 

•    .^,.._.„.     spend  freely 

always  look  for  bargains 
budget  carefully 

26.  If  one  of  your  friends  and  your  wife  were  attracted  to  each  other 
which  would  you  prefer? 

for  them  to  be  open  about  their  relationship 

^  ^          for  no  one  to  know 

for  them  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  you  alone 

...  .  ^  _   .  .  .  . 

27.  Which  would  you  want  most  in  a  best  friend? 

.  someoiie  who  will  tell  you  that  your  fiancee  :isn't 

good  enough  for  you 

someone  who  will  listen  to  your  problems 
______  someone  who  is  aware  of  other  people's  nee^s 


28.  Your  friend  has  written  a  bpdk  which  you  think  is  lousy*    If  he  asks 
for  your  opinion  what  would  you  tell  him? 

/  . the  whole  truth 

'.        a  much  as  you  think  he  cart  stand 

_  what  he  wants  to  hear 

29.  Men.    What  kind  of  wife  would  bother  you  moat? 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  one  who  interrupts  her  husband 
;  one  who  spends  too  much  money 

one  who  keeps  a  messy  house 

30 »   Women.   What  kind  of  husband  would  bother  you  most? 
*  .  one  who  interrupts  his  wife 

.  .   one  who  spends  too  much  money 
,   '  one  who  keeps  a  messy  house 


Teenagers .    Which  do  you  think  is  the  worst? 

../  :  to  hecotne  (or  get  someone)  pregnant  (unwed) 
to  be  dependent  upon  hard  drugs 
•  to  date  someone  from  another  race 

■  '  ■  ■'        ■     .  ■  W 

■' "  •'  '  .       ■  .  '        ■  '■  '  '   '  '  ' 

For  Use  in  the  Intermjediate  and  Primary  Grades 


1.  Which  kind  of  teacher  would  you  prefer? 

a  nasty  person  but  a  good  teacher 
a  nice  person  but  a  poor  teacher 
:.' " "  •'     -  personality  and  teaching  ability  about  average 

2.  :  Which  do  you  like  least? 

'     a  classmate  who  plays  practica.!  jokes  on  you 
a  classmate  who  constantly  tattles 
^  ^  a  classmate  who  gossips  about  other  people 

3.  What  kind  of  present  would  you  like  most  to  get? 

a  surprise  present 
'         a  present  you  already  know  about 
a  present  you  pick  out 

4«   To  whom  would  you  tell  a  secret? 

your  friend 
.  your  teacher  ,  / 

your  parent 

5.   What  Would  you  consider  the  worst  experience? 
'  telling  on  a  best  friend 

,  changing  schools 

'  getting  lost  in  a  shopping  center 


ERIC 


6*    Wheye^, would  you  moat  like  to  go? 

..  to  the  Zoo  v-v:...-' 

•  to  the  pUnetariuin 

to  a  horror  movie 

 to  the  library'-'^^S:^'^.:;:.^^ 


7v   Which  would  you  most  like  to- h^vet  w  ! 
-  .         one  best  friend 

^^^^^^^^^'  ^  '       n>any  friends 

two  or  three  good  friends 


8.   Which  would  be  easiest  for  you  to  do  with  your  older  bpof her  ©r 
sister?  • ' 

borrow  money  from  him/her 

<  t  go  out  with  him/her   

talk  to  him/her  about  a  problem 


9.    What  should  an  allowance  be  used  for? 

saving  for  something  you  want 

spending  on  whatever  you  wartt  at  the  moment 

buying  presents  tot  others 

10*   What  would  you  do  if  you, saw  your  best  friend  steal  some  candy  from  A 
.  store? 

-  ■  -  -  ■  report  him        "  ■     ■  '  :  /  ■  :  ■  ■ 

pretend  you  didn't  see 
.    ask  him  to  share  it  with  you 


11.  Which  do  you  like  best  for  dessert? 

cake 

,  ■      ;  pie 

.         fruit  salad 
^^^^^^^^^^  ice  cream 

12.  Which  would  you  ratheif  do  on  a  Sunday  morning? 
,    .         sleep  late 

play  with  a  friend 
watch  TV 

EMC  i'u 


13,  Which  MovU  yo\  least  like  to  do? 

.-.v-.n4ve  .tQ^/.a., new ''school 

.  .  ..^  ,..    .  .  ..„n,,       4  .  , 

lofle  your  wallet 
break  your  leg 

14.  Which  would  you  rather  be? 

^  f  ireman 
a  policeman 
a  postman 

15«   Which  of  these  would  you  most  like  to  have  as  your  neighoot? 

. .       '     .  a  boy  three  years  younger  than  you  who  owns  a  pony 
a  family  with  a  swimming  pool 
a  new  boy  or  girl  your  age  > 

16.    Which  of  these  would  you  most  like  to  see  in  your  neighborhood? 

a  house  being  painted  V 
a  house  being  torn  down  V; 
a  house  being  built 

17*   Which  of  these  would  yoti  most  like  to  see  in  yout  neighborhood? 

ice  cream  wagon 

a  parade  '  I 

a  bookmobile 

18 i    Which  of  these  would  you  want  most  as  a  neighbor? 

'.  a  teacher 
.       a  circus  clown 
'  '  ■■       '  a  dent'isv. 


19*   Which  of  these  would  you  want  most  as  a  neighbor? 
  a  boy  your  age 

•     :  „■,  ,,,  „  ,,.  a  girl  your  age 
..^  . .,       a  teenager 


20.  Which  of  these  would  you  want  most  as  a  neighbor? 

;     ' .'_      a  young  blind  person 
-'  ■    • -    ■  a  young  cripplied  person 
'  an  bid  person  ■  :■ 

21.  Which  would  make  you  most  uneasy? 

a  thunderstorm 
.  ■  ■   a  new  babysitter 
  going  to  bed  alone  in  the  dark 


22.    With  whom  would  you  rather  spend  your  vacation? 
■  '    .  -  a  friend 
a  teacher 
your  family 


23.-  Which  do  you  least  like  to  do? 

aet  up  in  the  mbrning 
.  go  to  bed  at  night 

'  keep  your  room  *^neat 
take  naps 

24*   Which  do  you  like  best  in  school? 

r    reading . 

arithmetic 
.  spelling 

23,    Which  would  you  prefer  to  do? 

,  ,  do  better  in  reading 
•  ^ ;    make  a  new  friend 
.  go  on  a  long  vacation 

26*   Which  do  you  like  best  in  school? 

„,-.  „.;.-.,..  art 
^  music 

.   „   m 


27.  If  you  had  to  go  on  a  long  trip,  how  would  you  rather  traveU 

'  ;  '  .  by  train  • 

.■  ,   ',,.,,„,  t)y  plane 

by  ship 

28.  Which  chore  would  you  rather  do? 

wash  dishes 

dust  the  furniture 

take  the  garbage  out  v 

29.  Which  would  you  rather  play?  v. 
"  ■  •    '        ". .    .  piano 

drums 

'  Violin  ^ ...  ..........  . 

 I  '  ■■ 

30.  What  would  you  do  if  someone  hit  you? 

tell  the  teacher  ' 
hit  him/her  back 
walk  away 

31.  Which  would  be  hardest  for  you  to  do? 

show  a  bad  paper  to  y out  parents 
walk  away  from  a  fight 

.    wait  your  turn  when  you  have  sowething  ejtciting 

(!-  to-  say  ;  ' 

32.  Which  would  be  hardest  for  you  to  do? 

'•  move  to  a  new  school 

meet  a  new  person 
..      dance  with  a  girl/boy 

33.  Which  would  you  least  like  to  do? 

'  \    ..  ,  go  to  a  birthday  party  without  a  gift 
,^  ,  .  , ,  go  to  a  Halloween  party  without  a  costume 
.         go  to  a  party  with  a  torn  dress/ttousers 


34.    Which  would'  you  least  like  to  do? . 

^     .        go  into  a  dark  room . 
.    •  slide  down  a  very  high  slide 

ride  a  bicycle  on  a  busy  street 


35 .  Wh^n  playing  house ,  would  you  rather  be  the 

mother 
•  father  ■ 

baby 

36.  Where  would  you  like  to  spend  your  vacation? ; 

at  the  shore 

 in  the.  mountains 

  at  your  grandmother* s  house 


37.  Which  would  you  rather  be? 

a  kitten 
a  kangaroo 
^         a  lion 

38.  Which  would  you  rather  do? 

  play  in  the  snow  • 

swin  in  a  pool 
;     swin  in  the  pcean 

39.  What  kind  of  person  do  you  least  like  to  sit  next  to?   Sotneone  who 

■     .  talks  a  lot 

looks  at  your  paper 
can't  sit  still 

40*   What  would  you  do  if  a  bully  bothered  you  on  yout  w^y  home  from  fiehool? 

_  tell  your  parents 

  tell  him  you  are  not  afraid  of  him 

,  '.  take  a  different  way  home 
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41.   Which  animal  would  you  like  to  be? 
■■V  ■        '■■  '  tiger  ■ 

^  monkey  •  ' 

snake 

42«   How  would  you  rather  have  your  mother  punish  you? 
^  by  spanking  you 

by  taking  away  your  favorite  toy  or  game 
by  talking  to  you 

43.  Which  would  be  the  hardest  for  you  to  do? 

steal  a  toy  from  ^mother  child^s  desk 
\  .  - .     :  .  cheat  by  looking  at  another  child's  paper 
tell  a  lie  to  the  teacher 

44.  Which  would  you  hate  most? 

getting  a  spanking 
going  to  the  doctor  for  a  shot 
^^^^^^^^^^^  losing  a  five-dollar  bill 

45.  What  would  you  least  like  to  do? 

_  someone  who  looks  ditty 

sit  near  someone  who  talks  a  lot 
.     sit  near  someone  who  teases  you 

46.  How  would  you  spend  five  dollars? 

  buy  a  game 

 ^  go  to  the  movies 

.  ■        treat  the  gang 

47.  Which  is  the  mdst  difficult  for  you  to  do? 

,          eat  something  you  ifeally  dislike 

  do  a  report 

-    ^         clean  up  your  bedroom 


48,  Which  school  job  do  you  like  best? 

being  liiessengey  •  '      -  - 

cleaoing  bXacHboards  ^ 

■•.  -iv-:.;^  ^     ^-^  ^/^  beiri^  desk  inspector 

49.  Where  would  you  prefer  to  sit? 

'  ^  .  ".  •  ,  near  the  window 
^   near  the  door 
•  •  in  the  front  of  the  room 

50#    VJhich  would  be  hardest  for  you?  ^> 

to  admit  you  told  a  lie 
to  tell  someone  you  broke  his  windqw 
'       -.  to  admit  you  cheated  r 

51t    What  do  you  like  to  do  best?  • 

play  games 
read  a  book 

.  '  •    play  outside 

■   ■  ■     • , .. 

52.  What  would  you  do  if  someone  took  your  favorite  toy? 

 hit  him 

■    ,         yell  at  him 
hothing- 

53.  Which  color  do  you  like  best? 

■  red 
.  ■  green 

■  blue 

SAt   With  whom  would  you  like  most  to  p.lay? 
.  ..  .  with  a  boy 
. ,    with  a  girl 
..  alone 

-  '    -         .  •  - 


55«    What  is  h$irdest  for  you  to  do? 
■  .       be  quiet 

talk  in  front  of  the  group 
talk  to  the. teacher 

56.  Which  animal  would  you  prefer  to  be? 

-  an  ant  .  ...S 

..  a  beaver    .         _  .       ■  ■ 

a  donkey 

57.  If  you  were  in  an  accident,  which  injury  would  upset  you  most? 

.  ■  two  broken  legs 

  temporary  loss  of  hearing 

temporary  loss  of  eyesight 

58.  If  you  could  be  any  person,  who  would  you  be? 

President  of  the  U.S. 
top  athlete  in  the  country 
^  ^  ittost  popular  movie  star  in  the  cpuntry 

59.  If  you  were  to  be  born  with  a  great  gift,  which  wpijld  you  prefer? 

a  beautiful  singing  voice  ,  . 

 great  artistic  ability  ; 

  skill  with  your  hands 


60.  What  tn^kes  you  happiest? 

getting  all  A*s  and  B*a  on  yoiir  report  card 
;V_.  taking  a  special  trip  with  the  gang 
,   having  a  week  off  from  school 

61.  What  makes  you  most  angry? 

^^^^^^  a  teacher  who  treats  you  without  respect 

a  friend  who  won't  listen  to  your  tiide  of  an  atgument 
your  patents  telling  you  what  to  do 


62.  Which  is  tnost  important? 

.  to  work  hard  for  your  future 

'  '  •  '  •  to  love  others 

■  to  really  know  yourself 

63.  Which  would  you  prefer  to  have?  V 

$1000 

a  girl/boy  friend  who  loves  you 
a  well  paid> .  prestige  position 

64.  Which  is  worst?  „ 

'       to  be  punished  by  a  teacher 
_____  to  have  friends  make  fun  of  you 


!  y  -       -      -,  .      .....  ....... 

to  get  bad  grades  on  your  report  card 


65.  Which  would  you  prefer  to  marry? 

'         a  rich  person 
a  happy  person 
a  famous  person 

66.  Which  song  do  you  like  best?    (Teachers  write  in  the  choices.) 


67.   Which  picture  makes  you  happiest? 


68.   Which  story  do  you  like  best? 
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APPENDIX  D  .  I 

STRATEGY  NUMBER  8  . 
VALUES  CONTINUUM 

■   PURPOSE   '    !  ■  ' 

The  values  continuum  serves  to  open  up  the  range  of  alternatives,  possible 
on  any  giVen  issue*    Students  begin  to  realize  that  on  most  issues  there 
are  many  shades  of  gray,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  move  away  from  the 
either-orj  black-white  thinking  which  of  ten  occuirs  when  controversial  issues 
are  discussed  in  the  classroom.    The  continuum  also  encourages  students  to 
v .  make  a  public  Affirmation  of  their  opinions  arid  beliefs, 

PROCEDURE 

.   An  issue  Is  identified  by  either  the  teacher  or  the  class.    This  issue  may 
have  presented  itself  during  a  class  discussion  or  it  may  have  been  prepared 
beforehand  by  the  teacher.    We  will  use  as  an  example  the  issue  of  governmeAt 
economic  controls  -  often  thought  of  as  socialism  vs*  capitalism*  (Additlona 
examples  for  all  age  levelt$  are  given  below.) 

The  teacher  draws  a  long  line  on  the  board,  and  he,  or  he  and  the  class, 
determine  two  polar  positions  on  the  issue.    For  example,  one  end  position 
might  be:    "Complete  government  control  over  economic  affairs,*'   and  ths 
other  end  position  might  be:    "Absolutely  no  government  control  over  the 
economic  system".  The  two  positions  are  placed  on  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
line,  as  shown  below. 

Complete  No 
control      {    J    II    I    1    t  control 

The  tencher  then  marks  d  series  of  points  along  the  continuum^  ssying^ 
".Between  these  end  points  there  are  numerous  other  positions*    1  am  going 
..  to  whip  sround  the  room,  and  48k  you  to  tell  me  where  you  stand  on  this  issus* . 
Briefly  describe  your  position «  without  giving  your  reasons  for  holding  th£it 
position.   Tell  me  how  muo\i/ control  you  think  is  desirabls  and  indio^ite  whete 
ERJCtlottS  the  continuum  you  wdnt^td, place  yourself*   Later  vou  can  share  your 


reasons  for  your  position*    You  may  pass  if  you  wish*"  ' 

The  teacher  goes  around  the  room  or  calls  on  volunteers*    The  students  place 
their  names  on  the  line  and  briefly  tell  what  their  placement  stani^s  for* 
l|  f  ive  to  ten  students  respond,  this  is  usually  enough  to  get  a  spread  of 
opinion  and  to  give  everyone  time  to  determine  his  own  position;    The  teacher 
may  then  put  his  own  name  of  the  line  and  explain  what  his  position  is,  or  he, 
\ .    too,  may  pass.  ; 

By  now  every  student  in  th^  room  has  considered  the  issue  for  himself ,  and  a 
free-wheeling  discussion  easily  begins* 

TO  THE  TEACHER 

Sometimes  the  students  tend  to  cluster  together  -  because  of  peer  pressuret  . 
fear  of,  being  different,  laziness  about  considering  the  issues,  coincidence, 
or  because  it  was  simply  an  inimagiftitive  continuum*    If  cius:tering  occurs 
students  may  be  asked  to  write  their  answers  on  a  piece  of  papej:  and  the 
teacher  cna  randomly  choose  some  of  these  responses  and  post  their  positions 
on  the  continuum*    Students  must  be  allowed  tb  write,  "I\pass,"  on  their 
slips  of  paper*    If  clustering  still  tends  to  occur  examine  your  continuum; 
it  j,ust  may  not  be  thought-provoking  enough  for  your  particular  group « 

......  _  ,      .        ;  .  "... 

Sometimes  Students  (and  adults)  tend  toward  compulsive  moderation  in  taking 
positions  publicly*    they  place  themselves  right  ln:^|:he  middlet  thereby  hoping 
to  avoid  conflict  or  the  ri^ed  to  think  critically*    One  thing  the  teacher  can 
do  if  this  occurs  frequently  is  to  simply  eXitninate  the  middle  of  the  continuum* 
Explain  that  it's  rare  in  life  to  be  exactly  in  the  middle  of  an  Issue* 

The  teacher  must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  Influence  his  students*  cholC6s« 
He  must  not  verbally  or  nonverbally  reward  or  praise  students  who  have  placed 
themselves  on  the. continuum  In  positions  he  approves  of.    A  wide  spread  of  opinion 
usually  means  the  continuum  has  encouraged  good  thinking  about  the  issue. 

VARIATIONS 

the  cdtttinuum -can  be  a  real  or  an  imaginary  line  right  down  the  center  of  the 
elassroottt.   The  students  can  actually  place  themselves  on  the  line  and  negotiate 
with  the  people  to  their  t  Lght  and  left  to  ascerteiin  the  correctness  t»f  their 
ERJC position*   Students  who  At&  at  the  tVj^.  pooosite  ends  tnleht  nifofit  from  discussing 


' their  differences, 

Qr,  the  teacher  can  post  a  very  long  continuum  on  the  wall»  Identifying  the 
issue  and  the  end  positions*    A  marking  pen  and  masking, tape  are  made  available 
Students  write  in  their  names  somewhere  along  the  linie  whenever  they  wish. 
During  the  course  of  the  week,  as  they  see  the  continuum  develop  and  have 
time  to  reflect  on  their  choice,  they  may  want  to  change  their  position.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  put  masking  tape  over  their  name  and  write  it  in  again  at 
a  new  position.    The  same  procedure  can  be  followed  now  and  then  with  new 

issues.  •. 

.  .   ,  •    •     .     .       .    .  f< 

'   '  •  \   .  .■»  .■■ 

Additional  suggestions  -  Values  Continuum  strategyS 

l;    What  should  the  U.S.  attitude  be  on  Involvement  with  other  countries? 

Help  every  country  Help  no  country 

even  if  not  asked  -  Complete 

to  do  so  i     i  (  *     s     •     J     J  isolation 

2.  How  far  would  you  go  to  be  popular  with  your  gtoup? 
Do  anything, 

including  risking  Do  nothing  at 

safety  J      J     :      J     J      {     J  all 

3.  How  much  personal  freedom  do  you  have? 

All  decisions  are   Complete  iyeeAm  to 

made  for  you  :     i     i     t     t     :     :     choose  for  yourself 

A.   How  much  freedom  do  you  want? 

All  decisions  to  Complete  freedom  to 

be  made  for  you  t     i     :•    i     i     J     V    choose  for  yourself 

5.    How  active  are  you  in  generating  school  spirit? 

fiarmuff  Eddie  j     :     :     s     J     J     J     Cheerleader  Charlene 

(Earmuff  Eddie  has  so  little  school  spirit  that  if  he  is  forced  to  go 
to  a  pep  assembly  or  game,  he  wears  earmuff s  and  blinders  and  sits  on 
His  hands.    Cheerleader  Charlene  gets  so  carried  away  with  keeping  the 
student  tody  whipped  into  a  frenay  that  she  doesn^t  know  which  team  is 
winning  and  sometimes  cheers  when  the  other  team  makes  a  point.) 


6.  How  do  you  feel  about  what  you  wear?  r  ■ ' 

Holey  Harold                \  Wrinkle  Free  Walt 
Harold  always  has  is  meticulous,  ne 
holes  in  his  clothes  even  irons  his  under- 
even  when  they*  re  new  :     :     :  :     s     J     *•     w^ar  carefully. 

7.  How  do  you  feel  about  fighting? 

♦     Jet-flight  Jerry  .  Scarf ace  Stu 

Jerry  takes  off  at  Just  look  at 

the  sign  of  Stu  crosswise 

any  dispute  -  in  and  youUl  find 

the  opposite  his  fist  in  your  ^; 

direction                   s     J     !  s     s      s     J  tace 

8.  How  are  you  at  decisions? 

Complete  unable  to  Doesn't  waste  a 

make  decisions,  even  second  thinking*. 

about  what  to  wear        .  makes  lightning-fast  -  ^ 

:     :     !  :     :     :     :     decisions  about  everything 

9.  How  do  you  feel  about  competition? 

Avoidai  any  situation  Will  trample  anyone 

where  there  is  a  chance  for  the  chance  to  win, 

to  win  or  lose           !     :     s  i     '•     v     '     and  use  any  means 

10.  How  much  do  you  want  from  the  family? 

Completely  dependent  on  Completely  indifferent 

family}  no  outside  to  family;  would  rather 

interests,  friends,  etc.    :     s  :     i     i     s     be  rid -a^  them 

11.  How  do  you  feel  about  school? 

Dynamite  Dan  .            ^  Stowamay  Steve  ^ 

Students  would  he  toves  school  so  much 

better  off  it  the  that  the  janitor  has 

school  were  blown  4"  JV^  SiL 

^^ts  school  each  night  before 

{     J     lit     i     J     locking  up 


12,  Mow  much  do  you  talk  to  other  people? 
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tight-lipped 


Blabber^'fflouth 
t     t  Bsrtha 


13. 


What  will  you  eat? 


Picky  Paul 


Eat  anything-and- 
everything  Elolse 


lA.    How  do  you  feel  about  divorce? 

Steadfast  Stella  - 
under  no  circumstances 


Hultl^marryiiig  Martha 
-at  the  drop  of  the 
first  unkind  word 


15.   What  do  you  do  with  your  money? 

Hoarding  Hannah 
Won' t  spend  a  penny 


Handout  Helen  spends 
it  all  or  gives  it  all 
away .    Never  has  enough 
left  for  necessities* 


16.    How  do  you  feel  about  integration? 


Favors  complete 
and . immediate 
integration. 
Enforced  Bussing 


Coinpulsive  moderate 
Fights  for  open 
housing  except  in 
his  own  neighborhood 


Actively  opposed 
Withdraws  child  | 
from  public 
school. 


17.    How  do  you  like  teachers  to  relate  to  you? 


Supers-buddy  -  Lets 
us  do  anything 


Compulsive  moderate 
yells  constantly, 
but  doesn't  do  any<^ 
thing  to  stop  us 


18.   ViDM  do  you  feel  about  the  draft? 


Pacifist  Pete 
bombs  the  in- 
duction center 
atid  destroys 
their  records 


Compulsive  Moderate 
opposes  the  var^ 
but  will  go  fight 
if  called 


Very  strict  and 
punitive.  Beats 
us  for  a  grammar 
error 


i     I  i 
Cannon  Fodder 
Volunteers 
before  being 
called 


19.  What  percentage  of  the  time  are  you  happy? 


Sad-sack  Sara  0 


100  Happy-time  Helen 


20.   Vlow  do  you  feel  about  your  school  work? 


Worry  Wart  Wilma 


Couldn't  care 
less  Carol 


21.    How  much /do  you  try  to  olease  the  teacher? 
Rebel  Ralph  :     ;     J     J  V 


Apple  polisher  Al 


22.    How  do  yon  feel  about  teacher  anii  pupil  appearance? 


Inspector  Irwin  - 
Inspects  teachers' 
and  students' 
fingernails  every 
morning 


Indifferent  Igor 
•  -  would  barely 
blink  an  eye  lash 
if  students  or 
teachers  wore 
see-through  clothes 


23.  How  clean  do  you  keep  your  room? 

.1  .  '  ' 

Eat-off-the-f loor 

Ellen  I      !     i  i 

24.  How  do  you  feel  about  premarital  sex? 

Virginal  Virginia 

Wears  white  gloves 

on  every  date  i     s     *»  • 


Garbage-Dump 
Greta 


Mattress  Millie 
-  wears  a  mattress 
strapped  to  her  back 


25.    How  would  you  raise  your  child? 

Supfer-permissive 

Polly  it  i 


Super-strict 
Sally 


26*    What  should  we  do  in  Vietnam? 

Gung-Ho  Garry  -  Bomb 
the  daylights  oat  of 
the  enemy  I  and  China  too 


Hand-it-over  Hal 
-  Give  South  Vietnam 
up  and  get  tha  hell 
out  now! 


27.   How  many  friends  do  you  need? 

Stuck-up  Stanley  -  only 
one  friend  -  himself*  Send 
himself  valentines. 
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friendly  Prank  -  wants 
everyone  to  be  his  friend 
Sends  S  pounds  of  eandy 
to  every  one  in  sctiool 


28*    How  patirlotic  are  you? 


Griping  Gary  My 
Country's  not  so  hot 


Stars  VNV  Stripes 
Sam  -  My  country's 
never  wrong. 


29*    How  helpful  are  you  to  others?- 

Nasty  Nellie  -  wouldn't 

do  a  favor,  even  for  her 

own  benefit  :  i 


i- 


Sugar-SweetfSue 
Always  offers  help, 
even  when  not  wanted* 


30*    How  do  you  feel  about  seat  belts? 


Washy  Willie 
-  wears  them  all 
the  time,  even  to 
wash  the  car. 


Scissors  Sam  -  cuts 
-them  of  f  cars  in 
parking  lots 


31*    How  much  do  you  watch  TV? 

Blurry-eyed  Bill 

**  Never  turns  it  off  : 


No-knob  Ned  -  Never 
turns  it  on* 


32*    How  selective  are  you  about  TV? 

Anything  that 
happejis  to  be  on 


Educational  programs 
only  or  entertainment: 
only. 


33*   What  are  your  newspaper  habits? 


Never  look  at  one,  not  even 
comics  or  sports  pages  • 


Read  every  word*  from 
comicd  to  editorials 


34.    How  sanitary  are  you? 

Dirty  Denny  -  chews 
used  gum  from  underneath 
desks  in  school* 


Germ-proof  Gerry 

-  washes  hands  before 

each  bite. 


35.   How  legible  id  your  handwriting? 

Soribbly  S^m  -  can't  read 
hid  own  writing 
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Clear-as<^print  Clarence 
epende  houre  writing 
every  homework  aesignmenti 


36.    What  kind  of  Halloween  celebrant  are  you? 


Mischievous  Mary  -  all 
tricks «  even  after  treats 


Good  Gertie  -  wouldn't 
trick  anyone  for  anything 
Has  never  played  a  joke 
on  anyone  in  her  whole 
life. 





37.    What  kind  of  Christinas  celebrant  are  you? 

Gitmne  Gertie  -  only 
cares  about  what  she'll 
get. 


Givey  Gladys  -  Generpus 
to  a  fault.   Refused  to 
open  any  gifts  given 
to  her. 


38.   What  percentage  of  your  waking  hours  ^  you  like  to  spend  alone 

0      t     t     t     5     :     s     {     :  100 
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36.   What  kind,  of  Halloween  celebrant  are  you? 


Mischievous  Mary  -  all 
tricks,  even  after  treats 


Good  Gertie  -  wouldnU 
trick  anyone  for  anything 
Has  never  played  a  ^oke 
on  anyone  in  her  who le 
life. 


37.   What  kind  of  Christinas  celebrant  are  you?. 

.  Glmrae  Gertie  •»  only 
cares  about  what  she'll 
get. 


Givey  Gladys  -  Generous 
to  a  fault*   Refused  to 
open  any  gifts  given 
t'  to  her. 


38.   What  percentage  of  your  waking  hours  do  you  like  to  spend  alone 


100 
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~  APPENDIX  E 

The  values-^cXari  approach  tries  to  help  young  people  answer 

some  of  the  questions  and  build  their  own  value  system.    It  is  not  a 
new  approach.   There  have  always  been  parents,  teachers,  and  other 
educatios  who  have  sought  ways  to  help  young  people  think  through 
values  issues  for  therasleves.    They  have  done  this  in  many  ways. 

However,  the  values-clarification  approach  we  are  discussing  in  this 
book  Is  more  systematic  and  more  widely  applicable.    It  is  based  on 
the  approach  formulated  by  Louiis  Raths,  who  In  turn  built  upon  the 
thinking  of  John  Dewey.    Unlike  other  theoretical  approaches  to  values, 
Raths  is  not  concerned  with  the  content  of  people*s  values,  btit  the  t 
process  of  valuing.    His  focus  is  on  how  people  come  to  hold^^^ 
beliefs  and  establish  certain  behavior  patterns. 

Valuing,  according  to  Raths,  is  composed  of  seven  sub-processes { 

PRIZING  one* s  beliefs  and  behaviors 

1.  prizing  and  cherishing 

2.  publicly  affirming,  when  appropriate 

CHOOSING  one's  beliefs  and  behaviors 

3.  choosing  from  alternatives 

4.  choosing  after  cons|ideration  of  consequences 
5*  choosing  freely 

ACTING  on  one* s  beliefs 
6«  acting 

7«    acting  with  a  pattern*  consistency  and  repetition 


I  iiitwixmiiil  liiKPiiir  Ti  rill-  immiiir  M  iini  » 

1«   Raths*  touisi  Uarmlu  Merrill t  Simon  Sidneyt   Values  and  Teaching^ 
Chavlet  E.  Merrill,  Columbus*  Ohio,  1966 


ThuS)  t^he  values-clarlf  lea t Ion  approach  does  not  aim  to  Instill  any 
particular  set  of  values.    Rather  'the  goal  of  the  values»clarlf ication 
approach  Is  to  help  students  utilize  the  above  seven  processes  of  valuing 
in  their  own  lives;  to  apply  these  valuing  processes  to  already  formed 
beliefs  and  behavior  patterns  and  to  those  still  emerging. 


To  accomplish  this,  the  teacher  uses  approaches  which  help  students 
become  aware  of  the  beliefs  and  behaviors  they  prize  and  would  be 
willing  to  standup  for  in  and  out^of  the  classroom*    He  uses  materials 
and  methods  Wh:(di  encourage  students  to  consider;  alternative  modes  of 
thinking  and  £*ctlng.    Students  learn  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  and'^the" 
consequences  of  the  various  alternatives.    The  teacher  also  helps  the 
students  to  consider  whether  their  actions  match  their  stated  beliefs  and 
if  not,  how  to  bring  the  two  into  closer  harmony.   Finally,  he  tries  to 
give  students  options,  in  and  out  of  class;  for  only  when  students  begin 
to  make  their  own  choices  and  evaluate  the  actual  consequences,  do  they 
develop  their  own  values. 

The  small  amount  of  empirical  research  tl^t  has  been  done  on  the  values*^ 
clarification  approach,  and  the  large  amount  of  practical  experience  With 
this  approach  by  thousands  of  teachers^  indicate  that  students  who  have 
been  exposed  to  this  approach  have  become  less  apathetic,  less  flighty, 
less  conforming  as  well  as  less  over-dissenting.    They  are  more  sestful 
and  energetic,  more  critical  in  their  thinking,  and  are  more  likely  to 
follow  through  on  decisions.    In  the  case  of  under«^aehiever8»  values- 
clarification  has  led  to  better  success  in  school. 

This  manual  provides  the  teacher  with  79  specific,  practical  strategies 
to  help  students  build  the  seven  valuing  processes  into  their  lives*  Some 
teachers  &&t  aside  a  certain  amount  of  time  each  day  or  each  week  for 
valnes-ciarif ication,much  as  some  social  studies  teachers  det  aside  a 
block  of  time  each  week  for  current  events*   This  block  of  time  can  range 
from  five  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more  a  day*    In  some  schools »  there  Ate 
elective  courses  in  valued''clarification«  identified  by  many  different 
titles « 


Another  approach  to  teaching  values-clarification  is  to  incorporate  it 
into  standard  subject  matter.    Most  subject  matter  can  be  taMght  on  any 
or  all  of  the  following  levels?    the  facts,  the  concepts  and  the  values 
level*    For  example,  in  teaching  the  Thanksgiving  story  on  the  facts 
level,  the  teacher  might:  ask  what  date  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock,    On  the  concepts  leve,  the  class  would  discuss  freedom  of  religion 
and  emigration,  perhaps  making  comparliions  with  other  historical  or 
contemporary  events.    On  the  values  level,  the  teacher  might  ask  the 
.  class  questions  like,  "Is  there  anything  you  value  so  strongly  that  you 
would  leave  this  town  or  country  if  it  were  taken'  away?    If  you  had  to 
cross  the  ocean  and,  like  the  Pilgrims,  could  only  take  one  suitcase  full 
of  belongings,  what  do  you  prize  so  much  that  you  would  put  it  in  that 
suitcase?" 

Still  another,  and  often  the  most  sophisticated  use  of  values-clarification, 
is  to  tie  the  values-clarification  strategies  in  with  subject  matter  and 
skill  learning  so  as  to  advance  both  the  search  for  knowledge  and  the 
search  for  values.      For  example,  an  ecology  unit  in  a, Science  class 
might  begin  with  several  values-clarification  strategies  ajbned  at  helping 
students  identify  their  feelings  and  priorities  about  certain  environmental 
issues.    Then  the  class  night  study  the  related  subject  natter.    They  might 
then  decide  on  a  plan  of  action  utilizing  their  new  knowledge  in  a  project 
aimed  at  improving  the  environmient*    Thus  the  students  have  engaged  in  the 
valuing  processes  of  prizing*  choosing  and  acting,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  have  learned  the  subject  matter  of  the  course. 


2«    For  a  list  of  materials  currently  available  and  workshops  offered  in 

the  Values-clarification  area,  write  to  the  Adirondack  Mountain  Huiiianistic 
Education  Center,  Upper  Jay,  New  York  12987* 
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Subject  Building  Strengths of  the  Individual 

Objective  To  identify  an  effective  behavior  for  use  and  to  prepare 

a  plan  to  adopt  the  behavior* 


Format  of  Activities; 


Activity  1,    individual  Strengths 


Source:    Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual 
pp.  515-19 

Timet     ,4  hours 


Activity  2»    Positivie  Feed-back 


Source:    unknown,  but  believed  to  be  of  stinsltlvity 
training 


Time:      1  -  IJ5  hours 
See  Appendix  A 
Conclusions  Group  consensus  re: 


1.  What  did  the  process  alldW  you_  to  do? 

2.  What  applications  can  be  made?. 

3.  How  did  you  work  together? 

4.  How  did  you  feel? 


Related  materials 


1*    Powell,  John 

Why  Am  I  Afraid  To  Tell  You  Who  I  Am?  -  Chapter  2.  p.  29 

2.    Bach,  R* 

Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull 

3*   Malts,  Maxwell 

Paycho-Cybernefcics  -  Chapters  2-8 

4*   Fast,  Julius 

Body  Language        -  Chapters  6-11 


Orlftitt  As  given 


APPENDIX  A 


Positive  Feedback 

a)  General  introduction  -  origin 

b)  Break  into  groups  of  4»6,  working  with  people 
you  know  fairly  well. 

c)  One  person  is  selected  by  the  group  and  is  told  by 
each  member  of  the  group  about  his/her  positive 
qualities.   Group  members  can  tell  the  person  of 
the  qualities  in  any  order V' 

d)  All  members,  in  turn,  receive  positive  feed-back 
from  others. 

e)  General  discussion  by  the  group. 


UNIT  I 
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Subj^ect        Facing  fefirs 

i  '       ■     •       "    .  ■  ■ 

bbjectlve     !•    To  be  aware  that  everyone  is  afraid  of  something 

■'■ 

2«    To  baring  your  fears  out  in  the  open  where  the  person 
can  0tudy  them, 

..      -    "  '    f  ■  •      '  .  -     ■  ■  • 

Format  of  activities} 

Activities  1  -I7 

Source:!  Counsellor *8  Resource  Book -for  Small  Groups  in 

Qujida»ce 

I  Unit  8,  ppl-5,  #  1-7  inclusive'      ' ' '.  , 

■  .i^  .1  .  ■ 

Time:    j   50  minutes  for  any  one  activity. 

Conclusions     -   Gifoup  consensus  re: 

1.  What  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 

2.  Wh|it  applications  can  be  made? 

3.  How  did  you  work  together? 
A.    Ho|^  did  you  feel? 

Discuss  whether  this  objective  was  reached  or  not  and  why 


Related  materials  ^  As  suggested  in  the  activities 
Origin     -   Counsellor *8  Resource  Book  for  Small  Groups  in  Guidance 
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SELF-CONCEPT 
UNIT  8 
Facing  Your  Fears 

Grade  Level*.    7  -  12  " 

Objectives:     To  bring  your  fears  out  in  the  open  where  you  can  study 
them.  X  , 

To  be  aware  that  everyone  is  afraid  of  something  (Appendix  A) 

Content:  Functions  of  Fear: 

1.    Protects  us  from  danger  (freight—  gives  us  extra  energy 
to  flee  or  fight). 

2*    It  pressures  us  into  conforming  (safety  In  numbers)* 

People  usually  react  to  fear  in  one  of  three  ways: 

1.  Flight  -  run  away,  escape  -  move  away  from  the  cause. 

2.  Fight  -  face  it,  cope  with  it,  confront  it  -  move 
toward  the  cause* 

3*    Fright  -  paralyzed,  frozen,  indecisive  -  "locked  in 
neutral". 

What  is  a  phobia?   A  deep,  unreasonable,  persistent,  fear 
(See  Appendix  B). 

Some  ways  to  overcome  phobias: 

a)  Learn  all  you  can  about  the  thing  you  fear*    "in  knowledge 
there's  strength", 

b)  Don*t  associate  with  people  with  same  fears  (reinforcing)* 

c)  Develop  pleasant  or  neutral  associations  to  thing  you 
fear  (not  all  bad) . 

d)  Through  professional  help  (hypnosis,  conditioning,  therapy) 

•  e)   Have  someone  you  know  and  trust  help  you  ("change  agent") 
by  reassuring  you,  sharing  in  your  ptogresst  etc* 


Activities 


1.  Use  the  FACE  YOUR  FEARS  checklist  (Appendix  A)  for  discussion* 

2.  Use  GLOSSARY  OF  PHOBIAS  (Appendix  B)  as  a  handout  and  discuss* 

3.  "I  WE  GOT  A  SECRUT'\    Have  students  write  down  a  fear  (or  phobia) 
they  have  or  think  they  may  have*    Use  all  the  same  size  sheets  of 
paper  and  pencilsi  and  remind  students  not  to  siign  sheet*  Read 
them  aloud  to  the  group.  Discuss. 

A.    If  group  is  open  enough,  have  group  help  each  student  get  rid  of  a 
fear  or  phobia  by  reassurance  and  having  him  or  her  **work  it  through" 
by  verbalizing  it  and  reporting  progress  at  each  meeting.  Talking 
about  it  helps  rationalize  it,  strengthens  resolve,  allows  group 
spirit  to  help  individual,  and  motivates  individual  to  keep  up  the 
campaign  to  free  self  of  the  fear.  ^* 

5.  Discuss: 

••Everyone  is  afraid  of  something* •• 

"To  be  unafraid,  totally  and  absolutely,  is  abnormal 

••Cowards  die  many  times,  a  hero  dies  but  once*'* 

••We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself." 

•'Most  of  the  things  we^re  afraid  of  don* t  happen*" 

6.  In  what  situations  is  fear  helpful  (in  danger,  to  escape;  defensive 
driving;  rescuing  someone;  etc.).  Discuss* 

7.  What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  a  person  ••frozen^*  with  fear  (child  lost 
in  a  park,  person  same  age  or  older  in  frightening  situation,  etc*)? 


Resources 

IDENTITY,  Being  and  Becoming,  (Bruce  Publishing  Co.) 
The  Teen-Age  World,  Philip  H.  Manuel,  (Canadian  Guidance  Series) 
Psychology  for  Living,  Chapters  5  and  9,  Sorenson  and  Malm* 
I*m  JoeVs  Adrenal  Gland,  Reader^s  Digest,  May,  1971* 
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GLOSSARY     0  F     P  H  0  B  I  A  S 
(this  is  only  a  partial  list) 


PHOBIA 

Acrophobia 
Agoraphobia 
Aichmophobia  . 
Ailurophobia 
Androphobia 
Anthophobia 
Anthropophobia 
Apehephobia 
Astrophobia 
Autojnysophobia 
Autophobla 
Ba  11  is  t  ophobia- 
Barophobia 
Cherophobia 
Chipnophobia 
Chronophobia 
Claustrophobia 
Climacophobia 
Dextrophobia 
Erythrophobia 
Estrophobia 
Gephyrophobia 
Graphophobia 
Hypengyophobia 
Icthyophobia 
Kathisophobia 
Levophobia 
Llnonophobla 
Nouophbbla 
Necrophobia 
Ombrophobia 
' Ophidiophobia 
Pantophobia 
Phobophobia 
Phdtiophobla 
Photophobia 
Phronetrtophobia 
Scdpophobia 
Sidetodromophob  ia 
Sltophobla 
Stasibasiphobia 
Taphephobia 
thalassophobia 
Vermlphobia 


Involvna  fear  of ; 

high  objects  or  of  being  at  great  height 
markets  of  great  crowds 
pointed  objects 

cats' ■ 

men  * 
flowers 

society  . 
being  touched  »  . 

stars 

being  unclean 

bneVs  self;  being  alone;  solitude 

missiles 

gravity 

gaiety 

snow 

time 

enclosed  spaces 
staircases 

objects  on  the  right  side  of  the  body 

red 

women 

crossing  bridges 
writing 
responsibility 
fish 

sitting  down 

objects  on  the  left. side  of  the  body 
..string 

solitude 
..death  and  dead  bodies 

rain 

snakes 

everything 

being  afraid 

one^s  own  Voice 

light 

thinking 

being  seen 

railroad  travel 

eating 

walking  or  standing 
being  buried  alive 
the  ocean 

infestation  with  worms 
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MANIAS  (a  compulsion  to  do  something)} 

MANIA  COlfPULSION 

Kleptomania  to  steal  when  there's  no  real  reason 

Poriomania        "  to  move  from  pla.ce  to  place 

Pyromania  to  sat  fires 
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BEST  COW  W/uuBif 


•^l<»HP»HWi<«W' 


1»:rerK'r  Mf'Chir.i  r.irr 


T(.>  helrv  rietnbrrs  IdPrti  fy  dfifencp  mpcbanirmj?  and  to 
•j;jdf?r!?tfi;ri(1  bow  and  why  they  i\re  used. 
To  help  tnembera  identify  and  understand  their  own  derpi.cfi 
wpchsr.  ifjniR  as  an  aid  to  self-nwarepesp  and  nerPor»9l  prowth 


Aptivitief5 


Souropj 

Oo'inpclloif'  and  Rp!SOMr?.c  Hook  for  Snail  Groups  in  Gut'iance 

nnit  1C\  p  i'  .  )i.  n  -  5  'noltis've. 

T'-v:        ^n  "  100  m'nutes  for  any  one  activity. 

Hec  Append'. X  A 


Conclurlonnt 


Group  consensus  rej 

1.     '.'/V.at  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 
?.     Vhat  applications  can  be  made! 
^.     Wow  did  you  work  t^pether? 
)i.     Mow  did  you  feel? 


M-Qtrrialrj 
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1  "  5  mjppested 

&HIlSl!llSrl?  Hesotitre  »ook  for  Snail  Croups  In  Gu'd^nre 
nn't  10,  p  It 
P.-.vtU,  tTohr 

''"hy  /tr.  I  Afraid  To  Tell  You  V/hr.  T  An? 
Chap  if  ' r  5«  p  lot^" 

•tonfethan  T.1  vinf^nto??  Seapull 

^  nnst,  Julius 

t^o^y  Oinptiare 

Chaoter  li.  (i  )4¥i   Chaptef  f!.  n        nhautpi-  f,  o  11': 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Apprn'l'x  A 


UNIT  10 

\.     To  hn]p  students  Identify  defence  mecban'smt'  and  updorstar  l 

wy'v  and  how  thev  are  used, 
?.     T"  h«!lp  {?t.^jdent5  'dent 'fv  and  miderstand  thfir  own  ••IfiiVfrfp 

w^'cS') n '  r.m.'.'  an  an  aid  to  seil-f^awareness  and  rerj-iejrial  prowi.h  , 

"^0  hftTp  students  make  dec! si mr.  for  ppl.t'-lrnnroveinent  hv 

chftnpiiip  their  nattern  of  defence  meohanlrnR. 

Pf«scrlpt3on  of  coiwon  defence  and  escape  inRchanlsnc,  nervcup  habit?:, 
thei.^  function  and  cause. 

Defence  wechan'sws  are  wayr  to  avoid  i'aclnp  realities  wb-cb  vf«u].d 
nt.i'p "»•••?  .;e  be  painful.*    They  fall  'r.to  patinrns.    There  are  thp;  -^ore 
r')5'ifif.r.  ones: 

l^aM'jnal^yat/ont  rnaVfnj?  excuscjs 

Proj<-'!ct1ont     ,  nrlticizlnp  others  for  your  own  thonrhtf)  or 

desires 

*r.'  lr!f^cr{  nor  ?  r  person  for  one  Minor  fault  or 

IprtlAtf^d  'nstanre  of  behavior 

it 

r^'vnr-'.'  "''^  t'lr.p  J  (5'  ni'!'.inp  out  a^  perfson  or  proup.  "1oo^;«'t 

down"  on  them 

Vfin«"!r"t'on»  Wflk'rp  up  for  a  real,  or  *mf»inec)  fa«0.t 


Trnsry  recb^ini f?ms  are  ways  of  avo^dlnp  reality  by  eseaplnp  Into  dthf-r 
ft)vni'     behavior » 

A>ohc1,-» ffntj  'iru*  ■»V'}f*r*  •  a  cr»jich  or  inmtl.'itor  ''n.«t. 

f*»'i1M.y 

ruHri^aming  tewporrtry^  eonfortable  escane  Into  fint^iKv 

(nipht  reaction) 


Append I X  A 
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Proficratlnationt 


(fright  reaction) 
(fight  reaction) 


iTT**?cislon,  fear,  para lyKis,  malinpGrlnr 

rnpctive  hostility,  flphtlnr  back,  "chir 
on  shoulder" 


l^'ost  of  us  cotrpersste  for 
nprvoii 5  habits,  siich  ns? 
fldpe>t,irip  ', 
bitlnj.'  npeniails 
dru'wing  on  desk 
chowii.|v  on  pen  oils  . 
twitch.'' nf: 
chcKinf:  cum 
e3fo*s£H.v(?  gippllnp 
win»bl'n{' 

hpl(?h)nr.  burring 

"tir.i'.if 

F<pb*n^ 


th**  Rtrpss  and  anxiety  of  reality  wMh 
sr '  f  f  1 '  np 

Rcratchinp  or  pickirp  at  body 
yawninp 

blinking,  soul ntinp 
clearing  throat  unnecessarUy 
gritinjf  the  teeth 
Mh!stlinf?,  buTnwlnp,  moaning 
stronp  language 
p^c  k Inp  nose 
pi  ckinp  teeth 
tapping,  rotating  foot 


Activities!  1, 


Prepare  your  own  confidential  list  of  nervous  habits  and 
defence  and  escape  mechanisins.    Establish  a  priority  for 
thoee  you  vould  like  to  change.  Write  them  on  an  ur.fllgnftd 
nhfifit  of  paper  and  put  it  with  others  fron  the  group. 
Oounrellor  read«  them  aloud  as  students  write  thew  on 
ehal^•b^''•^rd,  Diacusn. 


ERIC 


2.     Tf  group  agrees,  sf^i  up  a  "change  agent"  system  dy^idft. 
P.irtr.er  knowf?  what  his  (her)  partn'^r  wants  to  rshanr'C  and 
hclpi'.   (like  Alct>holifis  Anonymous  "buddy  system"). 

.'/Vrf  fnfti  f.he  defence  m^'Chanistns  you  tno8t  conmortly  ne«  yr<'jr 

VarUtiont  K^-ep  a  "nM  log"  of  deferipe  mfchan'sfis  yc  h^»,v♦? 
observed i6ili<l><>n  grout)  W(et<rigfi*   Rpftnrf  sn^  digf»i^!S8. 


Appe-nd '  x  A 


!5 lions'"  which  defence  or  pscsp'?  mechanism  is  .invoJved; 
"I've  hcaH  many  excuscfi,  but.  ro  or*"  pooH  rraf;o"..." 
"Tur.R  In,  turn  on,  dropout." 

"^pr'plft  1^  or  over  nan  pet  drunk  any  i'ini»»  th^y  w.'t.I.  -  it. 
isn't,  fair." 

"Once  a  drunk,  alw^iyi?  a  dnink." 

Pr!nt  there  ens?  Ftudief?  and  have  student  i.der.t'f.v  th'^ 
•ifprwcR  PIP c '-.an ism  used} 

A,  TheTm  A»  takes  freat  pr'de  in  hp r  wardrobe .    She  is 
svnfle  and  spends  every  available  dollar  on  the 
latest  fashions.   Her  sister  has  a  special  date  ami 
has  asked  if  she  could  borrow  a  certain  pretty  dress. 
"Certainly  not",  Thelma  replies  anprlly,  "after  all, 
it's  wine."   Strok'np  the  dress  with  lovinp  care, 
Thelnir?  carefully  hanps  it  on  a  special  rack  an^i  locks 
the  closet  door. 

nKFFT.'CE  MECHAr?TSM!  ^lepresslon 

B.  Pred  R,  was  bl'nded  'n  an  auto  accident  at  the  a.pe  of 
1?,   He  occupied  his  time  by  intense  study  and  «?uper- 
vis'np  newspaper  routes  run  by  h .'.ph •  si'.hool  students. 
Today,  at  ape  30,  Fred  Is  peneral  nwna^er  of  a  lead'' riff 
newspaper  and  an  aooowpUshed  creative  writer  in  bis 
own  ripht.   ••T'm  .iust  an  averape  puy*"  Fred  ssys, 
"who  devoted  a  lot  of  time  and  work  to  wy  ,iob." 

■  mTR'CE  MKrwAMTSMi  Comoensation 


_  BEST  COW  AVAIUBIE 


BESI  m  AVAILABLE 


Appf  nd  'K  A 


C.     "T  ,iust  hite  that  fellnw  dovn' 3trf'«'f  ,  "A-latn  C.  -.'oniplQ  1  nn 
bf?t.ween  antanl.d  tabletn  has  ulcpri?) .  ."RvMryow  «^lr'- 

••irouni  hf^re  leads  a  clean,  dpcrxjt,  life,  hut  not  h^.m.  He? 
ou£?ht  to  be  hanged".    Adam  refers  to  an  pasy-pohir  hsichelor, 
almo.r?t  a  millionaire,  who  drinks,  drives  an  expens've  spor*..3 
car,  ani  's  rseen  wHh  a  different  fr^rl  each  week.  Adam 
siibscr'bes  to  PUYT^OY  and  reads  ^jici  stud.'.es  every  Issue 
from  cover  to  cover, 

DKPHIv'CE  f'tECHAKTSM:    Pro.ieotlon  ,   ,  

15.     Ned  D.  drives  a  2 -^y  ear  old  car  in  need  of  a  tune -up  and  net 
tires.    "I  really  do  think  I'll  have  to  buy  a  new  car,  :"Ned 
says.    "After  al'i.  you  never  know  what  will  f?o  next  in  this 
•    one.    "Ned's  neighbour  ,iust  bought  a  new  car*   So  did  h's 
best  friend, 

DEFENCE  MTOHANISM!  Rationaligation   

E.     Mary  E,  has  a  pleasant  disposition  and  Is  well-liked  by 
her  friends  and  neighbours,   Whenever  she  loses  an 
arpurient,  is  discouraped  at  the  office,  or  disappointed 
in.  any  way,  she  will  go  to  her  rdom,  sit  in  the  corner* 
turn  the  lifrhts  out,  and  cry. 
DEP'ENCE  MTDCHANTSMt  Regression 

P.     Tom  F  says:    "Let  me  tell  you  about'  these  Frenchmen, 

Now  you  can  cheek  this  out  very  easily,   In  Prance,  they 
drink  a  lot  of  wine.    Matter  of  fact,  there  are  mor6 
aldoholies  per  100,000  population  \n  France  than  in 
F>iplish  speaking  countries,   That  proves  the  French  are 
irresponsible,  unreliable,  and  mentally  unbalanced," 
OFFK'IOE  MF.CHANlSMt  TsolAtlon 


n,     ^rar.k  0  nevpr  pot  itnich  attention  frow  his  parents*   He  war 
the  younfost  of  Several  chUdrRn,    Ho  excollRd  In  dcbool. , 
rot  tnfiny  awarfir  for  school  activities,  and  becamR  a  p<uicpr«!- 
fiil  oxeciitlvp,  wlnn''np  the  f?ipport.  adini ration,  and  loyalty 
of  all  who  came      contact     th  him* 

OTO  CF.  MECHANTSM :    Coitipffnsat' on  ^  

Oar^s  People  PlaVi  Eric  Berne 

The  Piycholofy  of  Behaviour  Pi sorders,  Norman  Cameron 
I'm  OK  -  You're  OK,  Thomas  Harris 

The  Psycholof^-  of  Social  and  Personal  AdjustWBnt,  Henry  Clay 
Lindpren,  (American  Book  Company)  • 

Abnormal  Beha viourj 
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pEGlSIOti  MAKIN'O  TM  GUQtir'S ;    COQPERATIpli  ANR  CQ!^ETITION^» 

GECT.RAL  OUTLTNF.}      1.     Wat  makes  a  good  proup  decision? 

2.  '  From  "plop"  to  consensus 

3.  "    Barriers  to  effective  decision  maklnp 

h,     Interf rati  ve  and  di  strlbutlve  social  situations 

Cooperati ve  and  competitive  strateRies 
6.     How  do  you  know  when  you're  playlnp  poker? 

I,     V/hat  makes  a  pood  proup  decision? 

.  ^.  ^  _^ 

At  least  four  criteria  can  be  used  to  judpe  the  poodness  of  a  decision 
made  by  a  eroup.    Each  of  these  is  important  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  they  will  pot  conflict  with  each  other  from  time  to  tdme.  That 
Is,  a  decision  may  be  pood  by  one  crHerion  and  not  so  good  by  others.  The 
.  four  criteria  I  have  ijn  mind  are  as  follows: 

Quality  of  decision  for  moving  the  proup  toward  its  major  goals. 
Is  the  decision  practical?   Does  It  use  the  group's  resources 
effectively?   Does  it  get  maximun  gain  for  a  minimum  effort? 

Quality  of  decision  for  meeting  individual  needs  of  members*  Vtere 
p_ersonal  needs  met  or  frustrated__by  the  decision?   (in  general, 
member  needs  are  most  apt  to  be  met  if:   a)    each  individual  does 
ejcpress  his  needs  frc^ely  without  fear  of  being  rejected  as  a  person, 
and  b)    each  member  has  a  maximum  opportunity  to  influence  the  decision 

Commitment  of  members  to  carry  out  the  decision*   To  what  extent  will 
each  member  do  what  is  needed  to  make  the  decision  work?   How  respon* 
siblc  do  the  mgnbers  feel  for  the  outcomn  of  thty decision?  (In 
general,  the  more  they  agree  with  it  and  the  more  their  needs  are  met 
by  it,  the  more  they  will  be   committed  to  making  it  work.) 

Ifow  long  did  the  decision  take?   Was  it  mde  in  time  to  be  implemented? 
Did  other  activities  suffer  from  the  time  spent  on  this  decisibn? 
(V/hile  efficiency  of  decision  making  is  important  in  most  gt*oups»  we 
can  seldom  afford  to  let  this  value  stand  in  the  way  of  producing  high 
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in  "Groups? 
cont  inuotT, 

I«  In  short,  proup  decisions  are  apt  to  be  of  hiph  quality  to  the  extent 

to  which  the  decision  makinp  method  involves  a  maximum  sharinn  of  ^deaa, 
a  maximum  expression  of  Individual  needs  in  an  accepting  climate,  and 
iDaximun  public  and  private  agreement  with  the  decision* 

Originally  presented  by  Donald  Wolfe. 

11*    From  "plop"  to  consensus. 

I3ern.ird  Bass  has  developed  a  classification  of  methods  of  decision 
makin.ff  which,  is  reproduced  on  the  attached  chart.    The  chart  shows  a  nuniber 
of  ways  of  mkin^,  a  decision  and  the  amount  of  public  and  private  agreement 
with  the  decision  that  is  If.kely  to  be  associated  with  each. 

Consider  a  ten -man' proup.   Any  si  nple  member  can  decide  to  attempt  to 
influence  others  without  any  support  from  others.   He  lays  a  "plop".  Both 
publicly  and  privately,  all  are  aware  of  the  .failure  to  accept  his  decision, 
.  The  sharlnn  of  ideas  and  feelings  has  also  been  at  a  minimum^^  . 

Somnl.imes,  the  mnmber  fails  to  sense  or  is  Indifferent  to  the  matter  of 
support  from  others  and  authorizes  himself  to  decide  for  the  group.  As 
shoi-m  in  the  attached  fifmre,  only  he  seems  to  have  accepted  the  decision. 
He  ceases  his  self -author '  gat  i  on  only  when  he  becomes  aware  that  the  rest 
of  the  r*roup  has  nob  accepted  his  decision.   Again,  the  sharing  of  ideas  and 
feelings  has  been  minimum. 

Particularly  misleading  for  a  single  member  is  to  gain  a  hand -clasping 
support  from  one  other  member  which  is  misperceived  as  general  support  for  a 
decision  by  the  whole  group.   Typically,  the  group  cannot  build  and  grow  if 
such  decision  making  is  frequent.. 

More  overt  conflict  and  pressure  became  apparent  when  a  minority  decides 
for  the  group.   The  discrepancy  between  public  and  private  acceptance  becomes 
'   greater.  The  minority  publicly  and  privately  accept  the  decision.   Some  of 
the  ma.iority  go  along  publicly,  but  not  privately.   Althougb  there  may  be  a 
fair  amount  of  (sharing  of  resources  and  needs  among  the  minority,  the  majority 
remains  non-participating  and,  generally  uncommitted.  Apathy  usually  appears 
When  the  decision  is  to  be  carried  out* 

There  Is  morp  use  of  resources  and  more  commitment  when  a  majority  decides 
Many  or  all  of  the  minority  may  go  along  publicly,  but  their  satisfaction  ani 
private?  agreement  with  the  session  are  low* 
ERIC  ^--^^ 
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Frop^  "plop"  to 
consensu q  contlmted« 

Consensus  has  been  found  to  yield  maximum  commi  tmfint  from  all  group. 
Issues  are  thrashed  out  until  aU  feelinps  have  been  considered  before  a 
decision  is  reached.    Yet  such  consensus  may  be  false  if  it  is  pained  by 
announcing'  that  silence  means  consent  and  when  members  refuse  to  reveal  their 
true  opinions  about  matters.   Similarly  when  members  are  forced  by  ftroup 
pressure  the  proup  freely  offers  his  opinions  and  a  decision  is  hammered  out 
based  on  the  public  ejtamination  of  all  ideas  is  true  consensus  likely  to  be 
attained. 

A  "silence-means-consent"  false  consensus  often  occurs  when  members  feel 
their  ideas  and  needs  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  Rroup.   Rather  than  risking 
re.iection  or  attack,  members  allow  themselves  to* be  counted  in  agreementr 
Their  private  dissatisfactions  may  Hater  lead  to  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
the  decision.  ,  •  . 

Similarly,  when  members  are  pressured  into  expression  of  opinion,  but 
.  the  climate  is  nojt;  one  of  acceptance  of  differences,  they  may  express  an 
.agreement  which  is  not  felt. 
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III.  Barriers  to  effective  group  deoision  naklnft. 

**"    Many  factors  may  be  present  which  Ximit  the  ability  of  the  group  to  make 
effective  decisions.   First,  the  members  may  lack  some  of  the  skills  required**- 
skills  in  listening  to  the  ideas  of  others,  skills  in  expressing  one's  own 
needs  or  in  interpreting  the  needs  of  others,  skills  in  testing  for  consensus 
without  threatening  others,  etc.   Without  such  skills  It  is  unlikely  that  a 
group  can  continually  make  decisions  which  make  maximum  use  of  the  group's 
resources  and  which  meet  the  needs  of  individual  members}   commitment  to 
decisions  in  5\^f*h  groups  tends  to  be  weak. 

A  second  kind  of  barrier  to  effective  decision  making  may  reside  in  the 
lack  of  mutual  trust  in  one  another  or  the  lack  of  personal  concern- for  each 
other's  welfare.   VJhere  these  conditions  are  absent,  members  typically  are 
reluctant  to  make  their  own  personal  needs  known  to  others  and  thus  the  group's 
decisions  are  unlikely  to  take  such  needs  into  account.   Moreover.  In  the 
absense  &f  trust  in  others  and  feelings  of  support  from  othiers,  members  are 
less  apt  to  volunteer  their  resources  in  order  to  help  implement  the  decision* 

Much  of  the  work  of  this  laboratory  is  aimed  at  developing  skills,  of 
the  kind  tJascribed  abpvo  and  skills  in  creating  in  groups  ♦atmospheres  of 
mutual  trust  and  concern. 

A  third  kind  of  barrier  to  effective  group  decision  making  resides  in 
comp(?^itive  orientation  among  the  members.  This  is  closely  related  to  the 
other  barriers  mentioned,  but  because  it  is  somewhat  more  conjplex  and  diffucult 

to  deal  with,  I  would  like  to  go  into  it  in  some  detail. 

iV.   Integrative  and  Distributive  Social  Situations. 

The  basic  assumption  I  make  is  that  some  situations  call  for  a  competitive 
orientation  toward  other  persons j   in  other  situations  a  cooperative  orienta- 
tion is  more  fruitful*  Corresponding  to  each  these  are  strategies  in  modes 
of  behavior  which  are  effective  in  meetinp  individual  needs.   I  would  like  to 
examine  some  of  the  factors  that  should  influence  bur  choice  between  strategies 
of  conflict  and  collaboration,  or  competition  and  cooperation  in  various  social 
situations.  As  we  shall  see,  the  strategies  used  by  the  menibers  will  affect 
the  kini  of  deoision  processes  available  to  the  group. 

We  can  distinguish  between  social  situations  of  two  t^es-*distributive 
and  integrative.  They  differ  primrily  in  the  kinds  of  regards  made  available 
to  the  persons  present.  A  serious  poker  game  is  an  example  of  a  distributive 
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^b'c'i'aX  Sit'uat'i ohs  continued « 
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IV«  situation— what  one  person  wins  the  others  must  lose.   Rivals  for  a  political 
office  on  the  campus  are  also  in  a  distributive  situation}   the  votes  given  to 
one  are  counted  apainst  the  other.   On  the  other  hand,,  the  members  of  a  foot- 
ball or  basketball  team  are  in  an  integrative  situation  visa  vis  with  one 
another— as  each  member  approaches  his  goal  he  automatically  helps  his  team- 
mates approach  their  goal.   A  team  score  Is  Shared  by  all.   Planning  a  .ioint 
research  pro.iect  (or  a  Human  Relations  Laboratory)  is  basicalxy  integrative— 
a  payoff  for  one  member  results  in  a  payoff  for  all.  ' 

How  can  we  tell  whether  a  situation  is  logically  distributive  or  integrative? 
The  key  is  the  relationship  among  ihe  goals  of  the  various  parties.   Hence,  the 
discriminating  questions.    If  one  reaches  his  own  goals  wi 11^ thers  in  some  degree 
be  unable  to  reach- their  goals:   If^so,  they  are  in  a- distributive  situation. 
To  the  extent  to  which  goal  achievement  by  one  involves  or  leads  to  goal  achieve- 
ment by  others  is  the  extent  to  which  the  situation  is  integrative. 


Cooperati  ve  and  Competitive  Strategies > 

We  can  identify  too  familiar,  but  opposite  modes  of  behavior.   1  am  not 
suggesting  that  one  is  good  and  the  other  bad,  but  rather  that  one  tends  to 
be  effective  in  integrative  situations.  But  let's  consider  this  issue  more 
below  J 

COMPETITIVE  STRATEGY 


-  Behavior  is  purposeful  in  pursuing 
own  goals. 


1.     Behavior  is  purposeful  in  pursuing 
goals  held  in  common* 


-  Secrecy. 


h  Openness* 


Accurate  personal  understanding  of 
own  needs,  but  publicly  disguised 
or  misrepresented  -  don't  let  them' 
know  what  you  really  want  most  so 
that  they  won't  know  how  much  you 
are  really  willing  to  give  up  to 
get  it. 


3.     Accurate  personal  understanding  of 
own  needs;  and  accurate  represent* 
ation  of  them. 


Unpredictable .  mi  xed  strategi  es , 
utlliising  the  element  of  surprise. 

13  J 


Predictable}  while  flexible  behavior 
is  appropriate,  it  is  not  designed  to 
take  othef  party  by  surprise. 
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Coopera  t1  vo  an  i  Compo  t.  i  t  i  ve 
Stfatepi es  cont: m^ji . 

V«     •  Threats  and  bluffs* 

-  Search  behavior  is  devoted  to  find- 
ing ways  of  appearing  to  become 
committed  to  a  posi  t  ion j   logical  ♦ 
non -rational  and  irrationa?.  argu- 
ments alike  may  serve  this  purpose. 

-  Success  is  often  enhanced  (where 
teams,  conimitte.es,  or  organizations 
are  involved  on  each  side)  by  form-- 
inp  bad  stereotype  of  the  other,  by 
ignorinp;  the  other's  logic ,  by 
increasing  the  level  of  hostility. 
These  tend  to  strengthen  in-group 
loval by  and  convince  others  that  you 
mean  business. 

•  •  Pathological  extreme  is  when  one 
assumes  that  everything  that  pre- 
vents others  from  reaching  other's 
goal  also  must  facilitate  ones  own 
movement  toward  his  own  goals  thus, 
one  would  state  his  own  f;oals  as 
being  to  negate  goal  achievement  of 
others. 
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Threats  or  bluffs  are  not  used. 

6.     Search  behavior  is  devoted  to  finding 
solutions  to  problems,  utilizing 
logical  and  innovative  processes. 


7*     Success  demands  that  stereotypes  be 
dropped,  that  ideas  be  piven  consider- 
ation on  their  merit  regardless  of 
sourcds  and  that  hostility  not  be 
induced  deliberately.    In  fact ,  posi- 
tive feelings  about  others  arc  both 
a  cause  and  an  effect  of  other  aspects 
of  Approach  B. 

8.     Pathological  extreme  is  when  one 
will  assume  that  whatever  is  good 
for  others  and  group  is  necessarily 
good  for  self.   Cannot  distinguish 
own  identity  froth  group  or  other 
person's  identity.  Will  not  take 
responsi bility  for  own  f»elf ;  . 


Some  effects  of  the  uce  of  these  strategrVes,    In  some  respects  these  two 
modes  of  behavior  produce  ouite  duTerent  results  which  may  or  may  not  be 
desirable.    Following  a  competitive  strategy  often  creates  a  «'win«lose" 
orientation  with  the  following  consequences t 

1.     Stront:  "superior i ty-inferiority"we-they  feelings  develop.  Individuals* 
factions  or  groups  under  coiipetitlve  pressures  rate  themselves  high  on 
both  cohesion  and  ability  the  opponents  are  seen  as  less  capable  and  Uss 
well  organiaed. 

?*  DUtortions  in  perception.  Eitperiments  demonstrate  that  under  competitive 
Y       pressures  persons  Pei'^'Slj/ej^ab  they  understand  the  other's  proposal.s  and 
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CoQ]3e*rati  ve  and  Cowpe ti: 1 1  ve 
St rateg'le s  cont '  nu?d . 

V.     2.    positions  when  in  fact  they  do  not.  Actual  similarities  and  differenoes 
are  differences  are  apt  to  eo  unrecognized. 

3.    Distortions  ln  ,iudgmr;nt.    Individuals  or  groups  under  competitive  pressures 
almost  invariably ei/aluate  their  own  contributions  as  best  and  fall  into 
down-grading  the  efforts  of  others. 

All  three  of  these  consequences  make  jolnt-problem-solv Ing  and  deolsidn 
making  more  difficult. 

V/lth  respect  to  group  functions,  the  cooperative  orientation  produces  more 
of  the  following  beheviors  than  does  the  competitive: 

a.  attent  iveness  to  others 

b.  communication  and  mutual  understanding  . 

c.  friendliness,  pride  in  grouj?  V 

d.  group  support  rather  than  individual  defense  efforts 

e.  coordination  of  efforts,  efficient  use  of  resources 

f.  eauality  and  speed  of  production  „ 

In  short,  the  use  of  competitive  strategies  among  the  members  of  a  group 
tends  to  decrease  the  ability  of  the  jrroup  to  make  decisions  which  meet  the 
first  three  criteria  outlined  above,  and  speed  of  decis' on  making  is  apt  to 
be  attained  only  at  the  expense  of  the  dtiier  criteria. 

VI.   How  do  you  know  vihen  you're  playinft  poker?  .  ' 

E&rlier  I  suggested  that  ihe  competitive  strategy  may  be  effective  in 
leading  to  the  achievement  of  one's  bvni  goals  in  distributive  situations, 
certainly  in  a  seri.ous  game  of  poker.     The  question  is,  how  do  you  know 
when  the  situation  you're  in  is  like  a  poker  game— how  do  you  know  if  it«s 
distributive?   I  wonder  if  we  don't  often  gst  into  troitole  because  we  mis- 
interpret the  situation  or  use  an  inappropriate  strategy.   Two  problems  arise 
which  we  need  to  be  alert  to. 

V/n  overuf-io  a  strategy.*  Some  people  tend  to  appraise  «ivery  situation  as  if 
it  were  a  distributive  game}   e.g.  he  will  transform  every  discussion 
into  a  debate.  He  may  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  himself,  f eating  that 
others  may  take  advantage  of  him,  In  a  sense,  he  might  be  called  cynical* 
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How  do  you  Know  when 
you're  playing  poke rV , 
cpntinutfd'i 

Vt.    1.  ;  .  Some  other  persons  tend  to  approach  every  situation  as  if  H  were 
integrative,  assuminjr  that  what's  good  for  others  Us  t»lso  pood  for 
:        oneself.   Su  oh  persons  tend  to  be  .unable  to  compete  and  where  the 

y  rewards  are  distr'buted  unequally  they  tend  to  be  taken  . advantage  of 
they  might  be  called  naive. 

Ideally,  WG  should  hope  that  we  can  see  the  ob,1ec;tive  reality  of  the 
situation  and  choose  strategies  which  are  appropriate  and  effective. 
The  overuse  of  eithc?r  strategy  makes  us  less  effective  group  members.  . 

^*     The  m'xfid  social  situation.  Unfortunately,  the  dlchqtoiry  between 

inteRratlve  and  d'strlbutive  is  too  simple.   For  situations,  are  as  "pure" 
as  the  poker  game  or  research,  planning.   Most  situations  contain  both 
inteeratjve  and  distributive  aspects.    In  the  cDiissroom,  for  example j 
Rradinp  "on  a  curve"  is  largely  distrlbutive~-if  others  net  hiieth  grades 
may  change  for  an  "A"  is  reduced.    On  the  other  hand,  I  am  apt  to  learn 
more  if  thtj  atmosphere  is  the  classroom  is  "open"  and  if  the  know  led f;o 
other  studnnts  hold  becomes  available  to  me— the  higher  the  quality  of 
the  discussion  in  general,  the  more  we  all  learn. 

Canpts  politico  also  present  a  "mi.xed"  situation.   Becaus.e  .there  are  relatively 
few  offices  to  which  or<e  can  be  elected  or  appointed  and  because  the  symbols  of  "real 
success"  are  scarce,   extra-curricular  activities  tend  to  he  distributive*  Competi** 
tion  is  an  integral  part  of  such  activities.   As  to  the  extent  that  clubs  and 
committees  on  the  campus  attempt  to  take  action  (e. p.,  plan  dances)  they  are  integrative 
—cooperation  and  collaboration  are  logically  required.    Unfortumtely,  the  skills 
that  enable  us  to  win  our  positions  of  leadership  (competitive  skills)  are  not  necessarily 
the  skills  which  enable  us  to  lead  effectively"(e.g. ,  to  help  the  group  make  effective 
decisions)  and  we  find  that  ourselves  are  doing  all  the  work.   "Nobody  Is  back  there 
follovfinpV" 

Follow'nr  both  c<>op<» rati ve  and  competitive  siratefties  at  the  came  i\m  is  always 
difficult  arri  often  unrewarding.   In  disposing  otir  back-homfe  problems  where  we  find 
we  have  had  to  use  competitive  strategies^  we  can  come  to  one  of  three  eonolusionet 

1«    First,  that  no  real  conflict  exists,  but  it  has  been  assumed  that  It  does. 
That  is,  the  logical  sttjtftuye  of  the  situation  reveals  no  real  ooniliet  of 
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goals  or  distributive  reward  stnicture.   In  spite  of  our  early  assunpti  oni? , 
some  of  us  learned  that  is  the  situation  in  the  T-proup.   Opportunities  for 
cooperation  and  collaboration  may  be  discovered,  and  effective  decision 
procosces  developed. 

Second,  no  real  conflict  of  f?oaIs,  a  fact  that  is  already  recoppized  by  all 
involved,  but  basio  attitudes  of  mistruct  and  lack  of  inutual  concern  may 
prevent  affective  collaboration  toward  common  poals.   Here  one  must  work 
directly  on  relations  among  the  members.   We  spend  much  time  at  the  lab  on 
these  issues. 
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/     8*  Now  that  I  have  a  choice, 
/, ,        which  behavior  do  I  want 
/  *        to  use? 


7  •  What  histppened  when  I 
allowed  n^self  a  new 
behavior? 


6.  Will  I  allow  tnyself  any 
additional  patterns  of 
response? 


5*  What  happens  or  could 
happen  in  my  life  because 
of  this  pattern? 


4*  What  function  does  this 
pattern  serve  f or  tne? 
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3*  What  was  typical  of  me? 


2.  How  did  I  respond?  What 
was  unique?  'What  was 
common? 


1.  i  interact  with  a  situation 
that  generated  data? 


TRUMPET  PROCESSING  GUIDE 

-  Gerald  Welnstein 

Center  For  Humanistic  Education 
University  of  Massachusetts 


PoUovdng  are  additional  processing  ideas  for  each  phase  of  the  sequencet 
A •  Confrontation  and  Inventorying  of  Responses. 

1.  What's  happened?  What  did  you  do?  What  specific  actions  did  you  talce? 

2.  What  were  you  paying  most  attention  to? 

.3»  At  which  points  in  the  situation  did  you  feel  most  comfortable,  most 
uncomfortable? 

4.  Can  you  describe  any  of  the  feelings  you  had? 

5.  Where  in  your  body  were  the  feelings  being  experienced? 

6.  What  sentences  were  you  saying  to  yourself?  What  was  your  inteitial 

monologue  or  dialogue? 

7.  Can  you  writ^  down  what  some  of  the  different  voices  in  your  head  were 
•     saying  as  if  it  were  a  script? 

How  many  of  the  sentences  involved  "shoulds"  or  »»shouidn'ts'«?  What 
were  they? 

9.  If  you  felt  like  doing  something  else,  what  stopped  you  or  allowed 
you  to  do  it? 

10.  Were  you  affected  by  the  responses  of  others?  How? 

11.  How  were  your  responses  to  the  situation  the  same  or  different  from 
others  in  the  situation? 

B.  Recognizing  and  Clarifying  Patterns.  , 

1.  How  is  your  response  typical  of  you? 

2*  In  what  kinds  of  situations  do  you  usually  respond  that  way? 
(When,  where,  and  under  what  conditions?) 

i;'  ■  ■        ■    ■  ■  ■ 

3.  If  you  were  going  to  train  someone  to  respond  as  you  do  in  those  . 
situations,  what  would  you  train  them  to  do?  (Detailed  as  possible*) 

A*  Can  you  remember  the  first  time  you  responded  this  way?  Describe  th6 
situation  as  if  it  were  happening  right  now. 


What  would  be  the  exact  opposite  response  from  yours?   (Describe  in  detail.) 
Fill  in  the  following  blanks  in  regard  to  your  pattern? 

Whenever  I'm  in  a  situation  where  ■ 
I  usually  experience  feelings  of  ;    \  ^       /    •  '  ■  "  *   I  tell  myself 

•  ■      '  . .  ,  and  what  I  do  is  .  '.  '     .  . 

Owning  Pattern  by  Clarir,dng  Function. 

1.  Imagine  that  your  pattern  is  a  servant  you  hired.  What  is  that 
servant  supposed  to  do  for  you?  Can  you  write  a  job  description? 

2.  Put  your  pattern  in  an  empty  chair  opposite  you.  Now  get  into  that  chair 
and  become  your  pattern  talking  to  you.  Begin*  your  statements  first  name 
like  this; 

Your  if  it  weren't  for  me  .  .  » 

(let  the  pattern  brag  about  how  useful  it  is  to  you) 

3.  What  does  your  pattern  get  for  you? 

4.  What  does  it  help  you  avoid?  What  and  how  does  it  protect  you?  From  what? 

5.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  sell  your  pattejm  to  others.  Make  up  a  pjpwerf ul 
advertisement  that  would  make  others  want  it* 

Consequences 

1.  Is  your  pattern  getting  you  what  you  want? 

2.  Where  is  it  falling  down  on  the  job? 

3.  Are  there  some  effects  your  pattern  is  having  that  you  don H  particularly 
like? 

4*  What  price  are  you  paying  for  your  pattern? 

5.  '  What  part  of  your  pattern  annoys  you? 

6.  Suppose  you  could  nevej?  do  anything  different  with  your  response »  what 
might  happen?  , 

7*  Are  you  missing  out  on  anything  by  responding-  this  way?  What? 

What  precautions  would  you  give  somebody  who  was  going  to  use  your  pattern? 


E. .  Alternatives 

X,   Imagine  that  you  have  discovered  the  "perfect  solution"  and  have  found  a 
way  to  respond  that  doesn't  cost  you  as  much  as  your  original  pattern* 
Picture  yourself  with  this  new  response  pattern  in  the.  following  situations 

a*  Your  classroom. 
'  b.  At  home.  •  ■  ■  ; 

c.  A  social  occasion,   (use  any  appropriate  situation) 
2.  Answer  the  following  questions  for  each  of  the  above  situations: 

a.  What  are  some  of  the  specific  new  behaviors  you  would  be  exhibiting? 

b.  What  differences  in  you  would  those  who  know  you  best  be  most  likely 
to  notice?  What  would  they  say?  How  would  you  respond? 

.  c.  What  new  feelings  would  you  have  about  yourself? 

d.  How  would  these  feelings  affect  your  appearance?  Would  you  walk, 
talk,  look  different?  How? 

.    3.   Brainstorm  all  the  pc)ssinle  experiments  that  might  serve  to  get  you 
started  in  to  to  go. 

4.  Pick  one  or  two  that  seem  to  be  achieyablei   For  each  one  answer  the . 
following  questions: 

a.  What  within  you  will  attempt  to  sabotage  your  experience?  y 

b.  What  within  you  will  allow  you  to  try  the  experiment? 

5,  After  deciding  on  some  strategies ,  outline  the  specific  actions  you  will 
take.   What  are  they?   In  what  situations  are  they  to  be  tried,  with 
whom,  and  how  often?  How  can  you  reward  yourself  for  your  efforts? 

'     6.  Let  at  least,  one  other  person  know  of  your  experimental  design  and  decide 
how  and  when  you  will  report  your  progress  to  that  person. 


P.  Evaluation 

,1.  What  happened  with  your  experiments? 

2.  What  were  some  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  action  consequences  that 

. ••     '.'      jpesulted?        ,  ■        '  - 

3.  Did  your  strategy  seem  adequate,  or  does  it  need  some  revision? 

4.  If  What  you  tried,  was  a  fair  trial  and  didn't  seem  satisfactory,  what 
else  might  you  try  from  your  list  of  alternatives? 

d.  Ohoioe 

After  running  those  expeamenis  with  yourself ,  what  decision  are  you  ready  to 
ERIC         «bout  your  original  j^t^m  and  alternative  "try  on"  behaviors? 


A  person  who.  had  successfully  internaliaed  the  Trumpet  Process  would  be  adept  in 
filling  in  the  blanks  of  the  following  passage  for  most  .intra  or  inter-personal 
situations; 

Whenever  I  ;  -        .  -     ,       "  '   :.:  ■'.  •»  I  anticipate  that 

confrontation 

•    "       ■  -  .         .  «  So  I  usually 
thought  feelings,  behaviors  • 

- "  ■    \  .      ,         I  react  that  way  in  order  to  get  and/or  avoid 

typiical  reaction* 

•■  But  in  the  process,  ' 

function  i  .  consequences 

■  So  what  I  would  really  prefer  is  _ 

price  paid  ,  ideal  end-state 

'   .,  .......  .  • 

The  next  time  I  found  myself  in  that  situation  I  tried  out  the  {following 
experiments:    1.  .     •      '        •"  -    '   "-.   "  ' "     .  '  ■ 

2.  ,  •    ^  ...  ■    •       '  .. 

3.  •   

I  liked  what  happened  when  I  tried  m   '  ■   ■ 

specific  experiement 

so  from  now  on  I  am  going  to'  - ' ' "  ^  -         ".  - .  '      .  '        - '  '    ■  '  : 

choice 
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APPENDIX  0 
Decision-Making 


Grade  Level:   7  -12, 
Ob.jectivesi 

1.  To  help  students'  problem-solving  ability  to  develop  a  skill  in 
evaluating  problems ,  analyzing  data ,  perceiving  ait ernative  solutions , 
and  effectively  making  decisions. 

2.  To  practice  the  decision-making  process  in  a  practical,  meaningful  way. 
Content  Summary; 

To  focus  in  on  the  decision-making  process  vdth  practical  examples  and 
activities  which  develop  problem-solving  skills. 

Method: 


!    ;  Discuss  the  "scientific  method"  and  give  practical  examples.   Point  out 
!    !  that  this  is  the  method  used  by  all  scientists  and  which  tiiade  it  possible 
• v  to  land  men  on  the  moon,: design  jet  airplanes,  TV,  bridges,  skyscrapers,, 
etc.   The  scientific  method  is  a  logical  way  of  thinking  in  order  to  reach 
a  decision  or  solve  a  specific  problem.   It  can  be  applied  to  any  problem, 
even  those  in  everyday  life. 

1,  State  the  problem}  recogniae  and  isolate  the  specific  problem,  issue, 
.question,  or  decision  which  needs  solution.   Identify  and  define  it. 

2,  Obser\re  objectively;  see  What's  really  there,  riot  what  you  want  to  see} 
perceive  accurately;  re-condition  yourself . 

3,  Gather  data;  accumulate  evidence}  amass  as  much  information  as  possible, 
even  if  it  may  seem  irrelevant. 

4,  Perceive  a  pattern?  evaluate}  analyze ;  explore  all  alternatives}  be 
aware  of  total  problem,  all  data,  all  possibilities. 

5V  Decide I   Choose  best  solution}  .make  decision^  come  to  some  definite 
conclusion}  take  action. 

"  6.  Evaluate,  check  back.  Was  it  the  best  solution?  ^Next  time,  maybe  you 
can  handle  the  situation  better.   If  all  .went  well,  next  time  handle  it 
the  same  way.  But  check  back  anyway  to  be  sure. 

^Despite  these  steps  toward  sound  and  scientific  problem-solving,  emotions  and 
conditioning  may  alter  and  influence  judgement  (war,  nuclear  «overkiil«,  prejudice, 
pollution,  heroin  addiction,  prostitution,  etc.). 
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After  you  have  outlined  in  your  mind  (or  on  paper),  your  approach  and  tentative 
solution  to  the  problem,  go  down  this  checklist  and  consider  ideas  which  might 
apply  .and  give  you  further  helps 

1,  Think  of  similar  situations*     Something  about  a  related  problem  might  shed  . 
'  light  on  a  better  solution  to  the  one  now  confronting  you. 

2,  Apply  your  solution  to  a  real  situation*   If  you've  been  thinking  of  a  re&l 

situation,  generalize  your  solution  to  apply  to  a  group  of  problems  or  to 
other  situations ♦   How  does  it  fit?   See  anything  new? 

3«   Try  it  on  a  smaller  scalp.,  so  you  can  observe  and  better  handle  the  consequences 
If  it  works,  you  should  feel  more  confident  in  solving  the  bigger  problem. 

4,  Try  alternatives  using  different  points  of  view,  different  methods  of  solution. 
. From  this  you  can  better  judge  the  best  solution. 

5,  Rearrange  the  order  of  steps  in  your  solution.   Try  it  with  this  changed  order 

of  steps.   It  could  be  better  this  way. 

6,  Share  the  problem  with  others  you  can  trust.   Two  or  three  or  more  heads  are 

iDetter  than  one..  Pool  their  ideas,  brainstorm. 

7»   Take  a  break.   Walk  away  from  it,  then  return.   You'll  be  more  refreshed,  have 
more  energy,  and  the  problem  may  not  seem  so  large.   You  may  see  it  differently 
more  clearly. 

8.  Weave  the  solving  of  the  problem  into  other  activitiesr  It  may  be  easier  this 
way.   Include  it  in  related  -  or  even  different,  unrealted  -  activities. 

9\   Take  a  quick  look  at  it  v/hen  you're  doing  something  else.   It  may  then  seem 
so  simple  you  can  solve  the  problem  more  quickly  than  you  thought.  Something 
you  may  have. missed  before,  something  so  obvious,  so  close,  you  couldri*t,ses 
it  before,  may  stand  out  in  this  quick  scanning. 

10.  After  it's  solved,  and  you've  checked  back  and  evaluated  it  for  future  use  and 
reference,  move  on  -  and  forget  all  the  finer  details.   Enjoy  the  satisfaction, 
perhaps  even  the  relief,  of  taking  the  responsibility  and  successfully  solving 
the  problem.   There  are  other  problems  now  and  coming  which  will  need  your 
time,  energy  -  and  your  increasing  experience. 

Activities} 

1.    Discuss i 

"Science  is  simply  common  sense  at  its  best  -  rigidly  accurate  in 
*   observation  and  merciless  to"  fallacy  in  logic  «♦'  - 
,    (T.  H.  Huxley) 

"Science  is  nothing  but  developed  perception,  interpreted  intent,  common  . 
sense  rounded  out  and  minutely  articulated." 
(Santayana,  The  Life  of  Reason) 

"My  decision  is  maybe,  and  that's  final." 


"Not  to  decide  is  to  decide," 

"Evexy  why  a  wherefore."  (Shakespeare) 

"Freedom  is  the  right  to  choose  the  line  of  greatest  advantage  instead 
of  the  path  of  least  resistance." 

"Good  thinking  tends  to  produce  evidence,  not  judgements." 

Duplicate  this  story  and  have  the  group  complete  the  activities  following 
it.  This  should  be  done  individually,  then  shared  in  small  groups  (4-6), 
and,  finally,  discussed  in  the  whole,  group. 


Decisions,  Decisions^ 


The  alann  went  off.   Miko  slowly  awakened  from  his  dreams.   The  clock,  he 
reasoned,  rang  as  it  always  did,  at  7:00  AM,  in  time  to  get  him  to  school  to  satisfy 
the  rules  there.   Ugh:   It  wasn't  a  pleasant  thought.   It  was,  he  remembered,  the 
day  of  the  math  test,  applications  for  Grade  IX,  his  speech  in  English.   He  brushed 
teeth  and  washed  his  face.    He  walked  to  the  closet  to  select  a  shirt.    "This  one 
won't  make  it  with  the  kids  in  my  class;  this  one  woh't  pass  my  mother,  but  this  one 
might  please  them  all."   He  combed  his  hair  on  the  way  to  the  kitchen.   That,  new 
shampoo  was  working  better  than  the  old  stuff,  he  thought.   If  he  didn't  take  time 
to  eat  anything,  he  would  have  some  extra  time  to  look  over  his  math  text.   But  he 
knew  he  never  thought  very,  well  when  his  stomach  was  rumbling,  so  he  ate  some  toast 
before  leaving  for  school.  v 

First  period  he  had  his  math  test.   This  test  would  make  the  difference  between 
a  pass  and  a  fail  for  the  term.   Some  questions  were  really  tricky.   Pete,  "the  brain" 
was  right  across  the  aisle  and  his  paper  was  within  easy  reading  distance.  Mike 
could  see  the  solution  to  question  4,  but  looked  away;- and  continued  to  work  on  his 
own.    "I  know  this  stuff"  Mike  thought,  "and  I  can  make  it  OK  without  taking  the 
risk  of  getting  caught  cheating". 

During  his  lunch  period,  he  decided  to  see  his  counsellor.   He  had  to  make  up 
his  mind;   Shop  or  French  for  next  year  and  he  had  to  decide  by  8th  period.  That 
put  the  pressure  on.   He  went  to  English  getting  into  the  mood  for  his  speech  on 
drugs  and  teenagers.   He  had  worked  hard  on  it.   Miss  Carroll  announced  that  there 
was  only  time  for  three  of  the  four  speeches.   She  asked  who  would  rather  leave  his 
until  tomorrow.    If  Mike  did,  he  would  have  more  time  to  practice.   But  he  would 
worry  aobut  it  that  night.   He  raised  his  hand  and  told  Miss  Carroll  he  would  prefer 
to  give  it  that  day.   It  went  weU»  and  he  was  glad  he  got  it  over  with.  He 
remembered  the  counsellor's  appointment.   Shop  or  French?  He  was  always  handy  with 
tools,  but  he  liked  languages  and  was  fascinated  with  the  idea\  of  actually  talking 
with  someone  in  another  language.   So  it  would  be  Frenbh. 

After  school,  the  gang  wanted  him  to  go  to  the  community  club.   Others  wanted 
him  to  play  hoc:key.   He  wanted  to  do  ijoth.   He  had  promised  his  mother,  though,  that 
he  would  clean  the  garage  and  practice  his  trumpet.   What  would  he  do?  Which  was 
most  appealing  jo  hijn?  Which  would  he  choose?   The  garage,  then  the  trumpet.  And 
■neither  was  his  favorite i 

Supper  was  exceptionftlly  tasty  that  night.   Mike  thought  of  all  the  different 
foods  he  had  tasted  in  the  past  year.   If  he  had  to  choose  a  favorite  food,  it 
would  be  roast  beef  ,  .lust  like  supper  that  night.  He  also  chose  more,  and  he  left 
the  table  feeling  so  full  he  was  uncomfortable. 

At  J.I5OO  PM  he  fell  into  bed,  exhausted  from  all  the  decisions  he  had  been 
making  during  the  day.   Life  was  just  one  decision  after  another t  . 


A)  As  a  group,  list  the  decisions  he  had  to  deal  with  throughout  the  day. 

B)  Individually  pick  out  the  five  most  important  decisions  you  feel  Mike  made. 

List  them  in  order  to  importance.   Compare  your  list  with  other  students'. 
Discuss  why  you  think  this  was  an  important  decision  for  him. 

C)  Think  of  your  own  day .   List  the  decisions  you  have  had  to  make  today.  How 

and  why  did  you  decide  what  to  do?   List  three  important  personal  values 
which  help  you  make  decisions. 

D)  Remembering  that  what  you  do  expresses  your  values  more  than  what  you  say, 

can  you  now  list  some  things  you  have  done  in  the  last  two  weeks  which 
express  the  values  you  have  just  listed? 

3«   Imagine  you  want  to  buy  a  car.   Which  make  and  model  would  you  buy  if  you  were 
limited  to  $3,000?   How  and  why  would  you  decide  on  the  engine  (6  or  V-8), 
2-door  or  4-door,  standard  or  automatic  transmission,  regular  or  heavy-duty 
suspension  (trailer,  camper),  bias-ply  or  radial  tires,  color,  etc.?  How 
much  of  the  decision-making  in  buying  a  car  is  practical  and  functional  and 
how  much  is  impulsive  and  emotional?  (sporty  models,  extra  options,  big 
engines,  etc.)?   It  is  interesting  to  note  how  long  it  is  taking  for  safety 
features  and  anti-smog  de</ices  to  catch  up  to  pleasure  and  comfort  options. 

4.  How  can  the  scientific  metiiod  be  used  to  solve  problems  of s 

What  to  read,  what  shows  to  see,  how  to  spend  money,  how  to  choose  and  treat 
friends,  how  to  deal  with  home  problems  (parents,  brothers,  sisters),  how 
to  break  a  habit,  what  co\irses  to  take,  what  to  do  on  the  weekend,  choice  of 
:  career  or  college;  husband  of  wife?  a  home;  leisure-time  activity  (most 
.  rewarding  hobby);  government  passing  laws,  (setting  regulations )V  industry 
(improving  prodiiction,  setting  policy)}  improving  h\«nan  relations  (overcoming 
prejudice,  improving  communication,  awareness,  understanding). 

5.  Should  senior  high  students  be  allowed  to  smoke  on  the  school  grounds  and  in 

the  school  building?  How  can  this  question  be  answered  using  the  scientific 
method?  What  would  the  answer  veiy  probably  be? 

6.  In  small  groups  (4-6),  imagine  each  group  to  be  the  crew  of  a  spaceship* 

There  is  insufficient  fuel  for  any  ship  to  reach  earth  unless  one  crew 
member  is  sacrificed.   Every  effort  has  been  made  to  lighten  the  ship  by 
removing  food,  fuel  and  equipment,  but  still  the  only  hope  is  for  one 
member  in  each  crew  to  be  removed.   Let  each  "crew"  decide  how  the  one 
person  to' be  sacrificed  will /be  chosen.  Compare  solutions.  How  was  the 
decision  reached?   How  much  of  the  decision-making  was  scientific?  How  much 
emotional?   (Most  groups  seem  to  choose  drawing  lots  -  the  least  emotional 
and  most 'impartial)  i 

7.  Ten  Words  For  Survival  -  If  our  vocabulary  was  to  be  limited  to  only  ten  words, 

"  what  would  they  be?  Have  student  compose  his/her  own  list.   In  dyads  ,have  them 
synthesize  their  20  into  10.  In  groups  of  4  (two  dyads  together),  again 
synthesize  the  20  into  10.   Meet  in  the  whole  group  and  synthesize  into  10. 
Which  words  were  left  out?  Who  contributed  the  most?  How  many  students  had 
the  same  word  throughout?  On  what  basis  did  they  choose  each  word?  (objective 
or  subjective,  scientific  or  emotional i  ocietal  mores  or  necessity,  etc*) 
Discuss  how  the  scientific  method  would  have  been  easier  than  guessing, 
subjective  judgement,  emotions,  conditioning,  etc. 
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8«  Have  each  student  think  of  one  question,  or  problem  they  would  like  to  solve 
by  sharing  confidentially  with  the  groupt  Uoe  the.  5-step  scientific  method 
with  the.  group  to  study  each  question.  Have  e«ich  student  report  on  progress 
at  each  session.   In  this  way  group  insight'  and  awareness  are  collectiirely 
applied  to  stating  the  problem,  observing,  gathering  data,  etc.,  and  there 
is  a  community  feeling  none  of  which  is  possible  with  Individual  problem- 
sol\'lng,.  Point  out  and  discuss  the  pro  and  con  of  this  "group  spirit". 

9.  Read,  individually  think  about,  theh  discuss  this  statement  by  Justice 
0.  W«  Holmegj  ,     '  „ 

-    ;'The  recording  of  fiacts  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  science,  ohe  of 'the  steps  . 
toward  .truth?  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  science.   There  are  ohe-story 
intellects,  two-story  intellects,  and  three-story  Intellects  with  skylights. 
All  fact-collectors  who  have  no  alms  beyond  their  facts  are  one-atory  men.  > 
.        Two-stoiy  men  compare,  reason  and  geherallsse,  uolng  the  labors  of  the  fact- 
collectors  as  well  as  their  own.  , Three-story  men  Idealize,  Imagine,  and, 
predict.   Their  best  Illumination  comes  from  above,  through  the  skylight". 


Unit  I 

Item  D  m  Pr!H>u«iu  nioivirig  iikilxs 


Sub-^eot       -  Solving  probleir.s  with  a  system  ■ 

Ob;^ective    -  1«  Define  the  problem. 

2*  Analyze  the  information. 

3.  Assess  available  information* 

4.  Consider  the  alternatives.  ' 

V    5,  Make  a  decision.  ,  . 

6.  To  practice  the  decision-making  process  in  a 

•  practical  meaningful  way.         "  •  > 

Format  of  Activities:  .  .  M'-^^'  ' 

:Hr.4P  APi''<KDIX  A  BhlCaU.  BiiCJlNrltiG.  AKY  ACTIVITY  ;  ^■'•i-      ■  . ;  '  % 

Activity  1.   The  Trumpet  >      '  : 

Sourcej   Gerald  Weinstein  C enter  ibr  Humanistic  Education 

-  ■;-  "   ^        -  "  .    ■    -        ;  .        .      .  ^  vv:;v 

University  of  Massachusetts  y 

Time:      li  -  2  hours  -  See  Appendix  B 
Activity  2«   D6Ci3ion4laking  ' 

Source;  Counsellor Vs  Resource  Book  Tor  Small  Groups 
in  Guidahce  1;  ^l;  ■  .  . 

Unit  16,  pp  i  -  6  Metibd  and  Activites  ^^^^^^^^^^  ■  ^^^^^ 
.  1 —  9  inclusive 

Time  J      approidmately  120  minutes  for  any  activity 
-  See  Appendix  C 
Activity  3 •   Problem-Solving  .  ,  ,  ^ 

Source:   A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experienoes  foy 
Human  I^elationg  Training 
Volume  11,  #31»  PP  26  -  31  . 
Time:     Approximately  50  minutes 


2 

'  donolusions;  Group  consensus  vet 

1.  What  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 

2.  Gerald  Weinstein,  Center  for  Humanistic  Education, 
University  of  Massachusetts 

3.  A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences  For 
Human  Relations  Training.  >/> 

„  Volume  II 
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ITBM  A«  - 
jgOl  Sttb.^ect 

Format  of 
AeUvitles 

Acilvity  i»  . 


Activity  g> 


mm  RELATIONS 
.DeyelppinR  persoqa;,,  ya;i,\i^^  f  n4    PhUggQPhy  jLifflr 
Identifying  Assumptions  ^  ^ : 

To  ixse  personal  biases  to  ijilentifV  some  issuii^tionsA, 


Related 
Katerials 
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The  Smith  Family 

Sowroei    Life  Skills  Coaching  Maftttal 
Tin^e  i/      3  hours  *  see  Appendix  A 
doiiimnioation  Skills  /  * 

 imi   I  iiiiii«iiiii.iii.ii>»ir  "II  ' 

List enih^  and  Analysis 
Sottroei    Counsellor  *  s. • • .eto • 

fr  9  -10  * 


•■^:a.;:'..^ll::r 


Time  s  %  approximately  1  hour    see  Appendix  B 


Gohelitsions     Ordup  consensus  ret 


a.- 


1»« 


What  did  the  prbeess  allow  you  to  do? 
Wiat  applications  oan  be  made? 
How  did  yott  work  together?  ' 
How  did  you  feel?     ;  , -  ^' 


mm 

•''"'••y?'".-*-V!<*>'*{="4''" 


.0  *'•■<>■ 


Berner  Brier Qatae^^^  .  ..  .N-:<vi?=^a:^l 

Powell,  Johri,  t«iy  Ami  jfeaid  to  Ml  You  Who  1  Att^t  ' 

Ohaptera •^♦••8v^  9i        ^'     ^"  -  ^  iV"'-'--' 


-0. 


Ute^  Maitual  (^dified  by^  X  M#  Lat'son) 


■:^;:kv;'.i.;,;!f  .*' 


nil  I  »  II  I' ill  I 
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Identifying  Asstiinptlona  '^.'^ i'i5-'^'^i^ 

Show  the  whole  group  a  photocopy  of  The  Smith  Family 


c) 

$ 


(Pil3lt)  1  asking  the  ironibers  to  losk  fit  It  oiowdy^m^iSti 
«iat  they;oan  ans«er>qttestl9n8  atout  :itf'E:'i;;C:''^ 


Break  into  groups  of  2  -  3. 

Oive  every  person  a  copy  of  Ihe  Smith  Family, 


v^..^•!■::^;^vi,•'■;,^:' 


After  each  group  has  finished  answering  the  questions 
give  each  group  an  answer  sheet  (or  one  per 

-  Ask  them  how  many  answered  "Yes'^  or  "No".  How  many 
filled  in  facte  about  the  picture  which  they  did  not; 
see  in  it? 

-  The  questionnaire  points  put  10  assunptlqns .  eaBti^5|jr'"£   

■  made  about :  the  projectual*  '  :   ■^•^''MiMW-!  'V  •f:'^$^f^M^ 

-When  incomplete  information  is  received ,  our ■^nindS-'^l;?^''.'; •  v^-^^k^-^M 
fill  in  the  missing  partsNto  ^  give.  a,  complete  «^^^ 
:The  parts  which  ■a:re  supplied  to  .coii^p!i«td-.any^'^^^^^^ 
Ideas  are  ■  called'  assumptions., ,  >ersonai,.e3^»erlenie>«i|"^  .^V''-^:^^:.?^?;;?^ 
Judgments  are  used  to  fill  in  inforiwtlon.^^^^^S 


Have  each  group  def  ine  *bias  *  and  its  purpose 
(p  126,  paragriiph  ii)  . 

Skill  Applloationi  p  1^6,  #1,  2>  3. 
General  group  discussion  on  biases  and  ««»sump4ieisfc^^i^ 
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Subject 


Conimunicatlon  Skllli3  »  Listening  and  AnalyBle 

Orade  Level:  Jr.  -  Sr.  High 

gbjectivest 

To  illustrate  spwe  steps  in  logical  analysis.  • 

To  illustrate  some  pitfalls  in.  analysis t  weak  listening 

ability  to  group »— personal  bias. 
Activities:  ■  / 

a)    Class  menibers  are  divided  into  groups  of  six  tnenber^  each. 

Each  meniber  is  given  one  card  on  ithtch.one  of  the  follmfing 

dues  has  been  written. 

Clues:  ' '■ 

1.  Mr.  Abel  is  a  bachelor  and  slightly  bald.     .  .; 

2.  The  counsellor  is  the  stenographer's  son^in-lav  and 
drives  a  - Firebird.  -  :    - ^  ''  ^ '^l'. 

,     3.    Mr.  Anderson  is  2^  years  old. 

1*.  The  assistant  principal  is  the  principal's  grandsoh;  : 
$t    Miss  Evans  is  the  Cheinistry  teacher '8*8tep<*8i8ter  : 

and  conies  from  Reglna.   ■  ■ 
6.    Mr.  O'Connor  is  a  neighbour  of  the  principal)  who  has 
■  twc'sons.  .  '  '    ■       '        ■■.  .  . 


If- 


b)    Pass  out  copies  of  ^  ^'Instructions  to  Group  Members", on V  . 

.ttSxtpage..  .  ,  ,   '  ;, C J ' 

.   ■        ■y'y0^:\:>J<^ ■<k^'''^'■■''^'■'■■ 
t)    ktimw  Kay  -  Prittcipal    Mrs.^'Bealy  ;  ; 

Assistant  Principal  -  Ifr,  Abei;;'fi;'lv^3-J^^f^^^ 
,  ■     Counsellor  -  Mr  *  Ahderson  ■    ^^;-'7;^--^..i;  $yB&^:^-  /fe^'^^feSN 
■  Stknofffatther  *  Mr.  0«fidM«or 


Stenographer  *  Mr.  O'Connoz' 
Chemistry  teacher  ««  Miss  Fisldd 
Clerk  «  Miss  Bvans 
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d)    The  solution  should  show  why  aooording  to  the  clues  that 
only  one  person  can  fit  each  position. 


e)    The  large  group  assembles  to  discuss  their  results  and 
reactions. 


Instructions  to  Group  Members 

Do  not  show  your  cards  to  the  other  members  of  your  group < 
You  must  give  your  clues  orally. 


2. 


3. 


By  listening  to  the  clues  of  each  group  member  and  by  using 
analysis  skills,  fit  the  right  person  to  the  7*i'^t  job* 


I!  v.. 


The  people  listed  In  the  left-hand  coXumh  ail  work  in  one 
school.  Listed  in  thd  rl^t*hand  oolumni  bat  not  necessarily 
in  order,  are  the  jobs  in  the  school. 


Mr.  Abel 
Mr.  O'Connor 
Miss  Fields 
Mrs.  Sealy 
Miss  Evans 
Mr.  Anderson 


Principal 

Assistant  Principal^ 
Counsellor 
Stenographer 
Chemistry  Taacher 
Cldrk 


Tour  group  should  select  a  secretary.  In  your  fiolutioni 
you  should  show  why,  aooording  to  the  clues  and  the  above 
information )  only  one  pereon  ie  possible  for  eaoh  Job  In 
'the  'school*  . ,  .  : 


1  <,J. ;.■ 
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lINirixi'  ''V.' ■      h  :, ;  ij 

:         .    ■       ;      '    ,    '  '  :  '  ■  '1    '  •  .  ^        ■(  r 

Subject 

ft.' 

Objeotlve 


Forniat  o  f 
Activities. 


Defining  our  own  phiXpsophy  of  life  and  ideritifyi,ng  personal  values.; 

1 ,  To  provide  an  opportunity  fc?r  groups  mes^belrs  t^  become  aware  of 
and  examine  their  own  value  systems. 

2.  -    To  promote  discussion  on  why' values,  and  standards  are  chahging 

if  they  are  Indeed  changing.  ^ 


(>■),  : 


Activities  1  *■  13  ^;     ;  .  ■  ■- 

Sources   Counsellor's  Resource  Book  fbr  Small  Groups  in  Guidance. 

/  ,      activities  ^1  -  13  inclusive  ,  ' v  .  . 

time:  a^^^ 
Concluelons*     Group  consensus  re: 


Related 
Materials 
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What  did  the  process  allow,  you  to  do? 
tot  applications  can  be  made? - 
Ho^  did  you  work  together? , 
kow  did  you  feel? 


l,i  -  5  AS  suggested  in  ,  . 

Cbuiiisellbr ' s  Uesource  Book  for  Small  droups  in  Guidance. 

Unit  it,  p  6 

6t      '     Bach  )  .R.  >  Jonathan  liivingston  Seagull 

Malta,  Maxwell,  EsychO'.Cybernetics 
1'*  Counsellorls  Resout^e  Book  for  Small  Orpups.  in  Guidance, 

\'Z0 
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Self -Concept 

Philosophy  of  Life,  personal  Values 

1.  To  have  students  become  aware  of  .and  examine  their  own 
^  value  systems. 

2.  To  promote  discussion  on  why  values  and. standards  are 
changing,  if  indeed  they  are  changing.'  ; 

3.  To  clarify  personal  ethical  Questions  of  students. 


1.  ■  Use  Case  Studies  #1  and  #2  (Appendix  A. and  B). 

2.  Values  Checklist  (See  Appendix  C). 

3.  How  does  your  own  personal  value  system  differ  from _that  ^ 
of  your  parents?   How  is  it  the  same?   How  does  your  pet*sonal 
value  system  compare  with  that  of  your  friends?  How  much  of  . 
your  value  system  has  been  conditioned  by  parents,  friends, 
school,  social  class,  religion,  etc?  How  much  is  uniquely 
your  own? 

U.     values*   Use  case  study J'a  (Appendix  D).  Alternatives  are 
based  to  a  large  extent  on  individual  value  systems. 

5.  Think  of  the  man  or  woman  you  admire  most  -  can  be  living 
or  dead.  What  do  you  admire  about  him/her?  What  does  this 
tell  you  about  your  own  value  system? 

6.  Have  students  research  the  major  tenets  of  the  leading  world 
religions.  Compare  and  list  similarities,  differences. 
Discuss. 

7.  List  the  attributes  of  a  "perfect"  person.   In  groups  of  ii  -  6 
compare  lists .  Which  attributes  were  listed  by  two  or  more 
students?  Make  a  waster  list  agreeable  to  all  in  the  group* 
Which  attributes  have  been  left  out?  Dismiss  in  the  whole 
group.  Whete  did  the  attributes  feally  come  from  (parents, 
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7.  school,  friends,  society,  self,  etc.)?   How  many 
attributes  differ  from  those  of  parents ,  friends,  school, 
society,  etc."   How  does  it  feel  to  work  with  people  who  don't 
share  your  values? 

8.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  most  perfect  person  in  the  world? 
Why?  Who,  in  your  opinion »  was  the  most  imperfect?  Why?  How 
many  students  came  up  with  same  choice?  List  the  different 
opinions.  Discuss. 

9.  Ranking  Values.  Have  these  values  typed  on  index  cards.  Each 
group  member  arranges  them  in  order  of  importance  to  them.  Have 
them  write  them  in  order,  then  paa$  the  cards,  shuffled,  to  the 
next  person.   Compare  aid  discuss  the  resulting  list.   Use  numbers 
to  take  initial  survey  and  quick  reference.    (There  is  no  "right" 
or  preferred  order).   Have  students  pick  the  "top  ten"  they  most  ■,, 
like.   Have  them  eliminate  all  but  5.   Discuss  these  five.  > 

1.  Courage,  being  brave  i 

2.  Sharing,  being  democratic  -!! 
3*     Moderation,  balance,  good  judgment 

it.     Self-control,  self-mastery,  humility 
Being  dependable,  reliable,  trustworthy 

6.  Self-respect,  self -acceptance  ./ 

7.  Being  easy  to  get  along  with,  fun  to  be  with 

8.  Working  hard  toward  my  goals 

9.  To  love  and  enjoy  life  and  its  experiences  y 

10.  Being  reasonable,  rational,  rather  than  emotional 

11.  Making  full  use  of  my  potential  and  capabilities 

12.  Being  honest  with  myself  and  others 

.  13.   Being  independent,  making  my  own  decisions 
lli.   Treating  others  as  I  would  want  to  be  treated 
1^.   Maturity,  wisdom,  insight 

16.  Contentment,  serenity,  deep  sfttis faction 

17.  Understanding  and  accepting  myself  and  others 
11.   Making  money 

19 »  Getting  the  things  I  enjoy  most 
20.   To  be  happy 

21*  To  b(.v loved,  accepted,  understood 
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10,  What  are  values  others  have  which  you  disagree  with?  Why? 
(see  resources  for  source  of  specifics). 

11.  -  Type  the  following  situations  on  index  cards  and  hand  zo 

groups,  of  lt-6  students.  Then  discuss  and  prepare  to  role 
play  the  situation  or  share  their  opinions  with  the  whole 
■group.  ■   ,  .     .  ' 

Situation  ffl.  You  are  talking  with  a  good  friend.  He/she  mentions  that  he/she 
knows  someone  who  has  access  to  some  hashish.  He/she  asks  if  you  would  like  to 
split  the  cost.   You  are  pretty  straight  and  you  thought  your  friend  was.  too. 

1.  Will  you  go  along  with  your  friend  because  if  you  do  not  yoivmay  lose  his/her 
friendship? 

2.  Will  you  refuse  and  ^ieopardize  his/her  friendship? 

3.  Will  you  try  and  convince  ygyo^ friend  that  possession  of  hash  is  illegal  and 
persuade  him/her  not  to  get  involved? 

'   ♦  i' 

■  "  ,,         ,  ■        ■  ■  ■         .  'v.  '  ■■ 

muation  #2.   You  go  to  a  department  store  shopping,  with  a  good  friend.  |He/she 
askfifi  the  sales  lady  if  he/she  can  try  on  some  jeans.   Your  friend  decides  |i0  wear 
a  pair  of  ;1eans  under  the  old  pair  he/she  his  on.  11 

1.  Would  you  tell  the  sales  lady  about  your  friend? 

2.  Would  you  try  to  explain  to  your  friend  that  he/she  could  be  arrested  for 
shoplifting? 

3.  Would  you  insist  he/she  return  the  new  jeans? 

•     , "      '  ■      '        ■  ■  ■  '  "       ■  ji' 

Situation        Y6u  are  talking  with  a  friend  about  having  a  party.   Most  oljiyour 
friends  drink  but  you  don't  because  your  parents  do  not  approve.   They  want  to  have  a 
big  bash  at  your  place  because  your  parents  will  be  away. 

1.    Will  you  tell  your  friends  they  can  have  the  party  as  long  as  there  is  no  liouor? 
2..    Will  you  go  against  your  parents 'wishes  and  allow  them  to  bring  liouor  into  the 
house? 

3,     Cop  out  and  call  off  the  party? 

Situa-tlQ?!  Ik*   You  go  to  Fargo  for  the  week-end.   You  and. your  friend  spend  $100 

each.  You  are  allowed  to  bring  back  $2$  worth  of  merchandise  without  paying  duty. 

You  want  to  declare  everything  at  the  border  over  $2^,  but  your  friend  wants  to  t^ke 

,<?„chAhee  fiwuggling  it.  across  the-jb<>rd 
\1L 
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Situation  ^U, 

!♦     Monli  you  try  and  convince  your  friend  to  declare  all  of  his/her  goods  too? 

2.  Would  you  report  your  friend  to  the  customs  officer? 

3.  Would  you  explain  to  your'  friaid  that  if  ybu  are  caught  all  purchases  could  be 
'/  confiscated? 

U.     Would  you  go  along  with  your  friend  and  not  make  any  declarations  either? 

Situation ig«   You  are  with  a  group  of  friends  at  a  school  function.   Your  parents 

told  you  to  be  home  at  11  o'clock,  but  after  niuch  discussion  you  have  convinced 
.        them  to  change  your  curfew  to  12  o'clock*   However,  it  is  getting  close  to 

midnight,  and  your  friends  decide  to  go  for  a  pizaa.   You  especially  want  to  go 
because  Vou  really  like  one  of  the  boys/girls  you  are  with  and  if  you  go  home  now 
he/she  may  think  you  are  a  real  drag* 

1.  Would  you  decide  to  go  home? 

2.  Would  you  stay  with  the  group  aifid  face  the  consequences  when  you  do  get  home? 

3 .  What  do  you  think  your  parents  would  want  you  to  do? 

lit    Would  you  phone  your  parents  and  ask  permission  to  stay  out?   What  if  they  said 
no? 

12.   Read  and  think  about  the  poem,  then  go  on  to  the  statements  for  discussion* 
"So,  little  girl,  when  you  speak  greetings, 
When  you  tell  jokes,  make  wishes  or  prayers. 
Be  careful,  be  careless,  be  careful  - 
Be  what  you  wish  to  be." 

-  Carl  Sandburg 

Discuss t 

1*     You  should  always  say  whatever  you  are  thinking  or  feeling  at  all  times 

whenever  you  wish,    (dying  child?) 
2.     "There  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  everything*" 

3*     "Speech  is  s liver j   silence  is  golden*"  * 
U*     "Sticks  and  stones  can  break  my  bones  but  words  can  never  hurt  me*" 
ij.     Freedom  of  speech  does  not  include  yelling  "Pire"  in  a  crowded  theatre. 
6*    "What  you  are  shouts  so  loudly.  I  cannot  hear  a  word  you're  saying". 

(Ralph  Waldo  Enerson) 
7*     "fittpty  barrels  make  a  lot  of  noise*" 

"It's  not  what  you  say  but  how  you  say  it*" 
ER|c  ''TAlk  is  cheap*"  ^oo 
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How  does  your  value  system  influence  your  reaction  to  the  poem  ^nd  the  statements 

for  disous^sion?  How  does  your  value  system  affect  when  you  speak,  what  you  say, 
and  how  you  say  it? 

13/  THE  TEW  COMMAmiBNTS;-  ,. 

a)  The  students  are  asked  to  write  out  aS  many  of  the  Ten  Commandflients  as 
they  can  recall.   Any  distortions,  omissions,  change  of  order,  etc.,  can 
be  discuf sed  where  the  counsellor  feels  it  valuable. 

b)  The  students  then  write  ten  commandments  they  feel  they  would  like  society 
to  live  by  in  the  future. 

c)  Collect  the  lists  of  commandments  and  read  out  each  list  without  naming 
the  author.   Have  students  respond  openly  in  the  class  or  large  group,  or 
divide  the  students  into  groups  and  pass  out  samples  of  the  commandments 
for  discussion* 

Make  sure  that  the  students  are  watching  for  commandments  which  are  coercive  or 
absolutely  impossible  to  fit  a  general  social  situation.   For  example: 

Commandment  J    "Avoid  arguments" 

Possible  response:  "Some  arguments  may  be  useful  or.  necessary." 
This  commandment  is  therefore  too  limiting. 

Commanewent:    "Don't  let  obstacles  stop  you.   Overcome  them." 
Possible  response:   "A  good  general  knows  when  to  retreat." 

The  students  should  realize  they  may  tend  to  impose  upon  themselves  Coercive, 
absolute  values.   Also,  there  are  many  conventional  norths  and  customs  in  our 
society  which  make  it  difficult  for  people  to  set  their  own  unique  standard  of 
values  relevant  to  their  own  life  and  situation.  . 

Discussion  Guide:  . 

1«    Why  have  a  value  system?   (provides  personal  code  of  conduct}   basis  of 
ethical  relationships}   fosters  cooperation}  promotes  social  welfare  and  a 
wore  orderly  society}   is  "an  anchor  to  windward*'  in  a  crisis  -  "something  to 
fall  back  on" '   something  to  believe  in) . 

ERIC 
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'V  the  same  as  that  of  your  friends?   If  so,  what  . 

r    part  of . it  is  yowr  ow   >  are  you  only  a  follower?  If  not,  why  not  -  are, you 
I       only  a:  follower? If  notV^uly  not  -  are  yow  a  rebel  just  for  the  saHe  of 
rebel,lir4p'V  .  (Hbcplor^^ 


  U 


;3;^V^fiS^v%3«>^        yalue  sys^«?m,  what  kind  of  society  would  result  if  everyone 
^  /Itwasi'feu^^^^  everyone  be  bound  io  it?  What  are  the  alternatives? 

;v-v j--;^,  '-yt'-HH.:' -■■■^  '  ■         "  ■  -  " 

lli  .  What  ar^  the  reasons  for  >our  Value  system?  Where  did  it  come  from  (parents, 
"  friends,,  church*  school,  lif4^  experience,  etc.)?'  Sepsiratirig  out  these  other 
factors,  what's  left?   (Explore  personal  \ emotional  factors . ) 

Resources:  ,1  ,  •y-^-,.,/^  ..  '  "      •\,  ■  • 

■ •      Film:.    „  '  ■.        V  •    --^         ..: '^-v;.:- "        ^..li.^^v!     •,■  .:.  '^'^  ^ 

;  .      Satan's  Choice ,  NFB  (BfiW)  ;(g8  minV  approxQ 

;  ;  ;     story  #  a  wotorcycle.  gang  -  a  subculturcl  within,  our  culture  and  their 

o         ,  '  value  system. ,,  '  ^  "■•      .'  '      ■  ^;  ■  ;\ 

Books !  'v-w'  -  -  ;  :  , 

Pyraitiid  Climbers ,  Vance  I^ckard. 
'    ,,    Status  Seekera  Vance  Packard ^  .' 
'  ^- '  '  The  Af  f luenjt^c tjety,  John  Galbraith. 

VALims « CASE  <yi.  ■  ■ , .  - 

A.    A  student  ih  your  class  has  obtained  a  copy  of  the  examination  paper  and  is 

seiiing  it  to  others  in  the  class;   The  exam  results  will  be  extremely  important 
^   in  reiatiort  to  the  year's  work.  Th«  teacher  is  ^aware  of  ibhe  situation.  What 

.-would  ,you 'doi  ^  ■!;  .::  .^'^  '  ;  /  ^--^ 

1.  '    Get  a  copy  of  the  exani.  :];/■■  \r-.'\'-l/'''y:r\  ' 

2.  Tell  the  teiicher  in  an  anohi^us  note  *»hat  is  going  on.  :  ■ 
1.   .iPalk  the  maU^  over  with                         olafid  dnd  get  their  opinion 

a& 't^.what' toCdo;";  ^  -  /■ ; 

T^lk  the  matter  over  with  your  parents  arid  get  their  opinions  as  to  what  you, 
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R,     Two  of  your  close  friends  h^'ve  been  stealini?  small  articles  from  a  netrb''Ci'hor."i 
,.  dnif»  store  durinp  lunch  hour.   You  have  heard,  In  a  family  conversMtlor  flt  hon'., 
that  the  drufigist  has  laid  a   rap  for  your  friends,  so  that  the  next  time  thoy 
attempt  to  steal  anything,  they  are  certain  to  get  caught.   Your  family  has 
aiWiys  stressed  honesty,  and  your  parents  have 'coinplf?te  trust  in  you,  What 

:      ■  would' you.  doj';;  ■  ■  . 

1,     Warn  your  friends  of  the  trap. 

?.     Try  to  persuade  your  friends  that  what  they  are  doing  is  wrong  (without  telling' 

then  of  the  trap) .  '  .   •  .-'^ 
3,     Speak  to  soire  adult  in  whom  you  have  confidence  who  could  approach  your  friends 

(minister,  adult  friend,  counsellor,  etc.)  *  '  - 

h.     Tell  your  other  friends  about  the  trap,  hoping  the  group  will  influence  the  two 

■  involved..  „-     '  ■     ,  ' 

^.    Tell  your  friends  to  be  more  careful  if  they  are  going  to  continue  t^»  steal • 

6.  Do  nothing.  ' 

7.  Other  possibilities 

C.  ;  You  are  attending  a  private  party.  Both  your  parents  and  your  date* s'^pa^^^^^ 

have  specified  the  time  when  you  should  be  home.   It  is  a  g6od  party j  and  half 
an  hour  before  your  curfew,,  it  is  still  going  strong.  What  would  you  do* 
1.     Leave  the  partjr  at  the  e^^  time*  ,  ,  ,< 

?♦ .  Phone  home  to  your  parents  and  your  date's  parents  for  permleslon  to  stay  later. 
3/  Take  a  change  on  your  parent's  approval  and  remain  until  th6  party  is  over,  V 
U*    Ask  your  host  or  his  parents  ,t 6  phone  your  parents ,  asking  perwissloft  to  stay. 

Talk  the  situation  over  with  your  date  and  come  to  a  mutual  decision* 
6*    Other  possibilities.  ' 

'-  .  v'.  *  ■,  .■  ■       .  '       .■  I.      ■■  ■    .  ■■ 

Vi  -  One  of  your  best  friends  has  been  a  consistently  reckless  driver.  One  day  yoij 
,  witness  an  accident  in  which  he  is  driving  tdo  fast  ^  and  as  a  result  tw<»  people 
-  ,   are  seriously  injured.  You  know  he  plane  to  lie  about  what  has  happens- 4,  what 
would  you  dot  .         '  • 

1.  .  Report  to  ihe  police  as  a  witness. 

?.    Warn  your  friend  that  you  Mil  testify  against  him  unless  he  tells  the  truth* 
3v    Talk  over  the  matter  with  ybur  parents* 
i).    Talk  over  the  matter  with  an  adult  in  whom  you  have  confidence. 
Do  nothing. 
Other  possibilities, 
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UUm  "  CASE 

'Hlmgfilf  Mjphi  His  Quietus  Make' 

A  staff  dpQtcr  asked  rne  to  drop  In  on  Jim.  In  his  middle  forties,  married, 
five  children,  Jim  had  l>een  in  the  hospital  for  more  than  a  month »  In  a  series  of 
biopsies,  x-rays,  ^ood  ij(58ts,  >ven  exploratory  surgery,  to  diagnose  a  breakdown 
in  his  digestive  system.  • 

He  explained  that  a  year  or  so  earlier  he'd  started  having  cramps  after  meals, 
went  the  'Turns  route'  with  patent  medicines  of  various  kinds—nothing  helped.  A 
doctor  said  it  might  be  an  ulcer,  but  Jim  was  too  busy  for  a  GI  series  and  kept  at 
his  work  as  construction  engineer  for  a  big  builder  of  roads,  bridges i  and  the  like. 
We  were  .just  getting   into  things  when  the  nurse  arrived  to  rfeady  him  for  some  more 
tests.   He  thdught  they  were  to  be  final  and  woulU  wrap  it  up  one  way  or  anpther.  I 
left  saying  I'd  be  back  again  the  next  afternoon, 

I  found  him  in  the  solarium ^  looking  very  down  and  out.   He  thought  we  ought  to 
go  back  to  his  room  to  talk.  Vljien  we  got  there  he  told  me:    'They  say  I  have  about 
three  years,  maybe  less,  that  only  a  miracle  can  save, me.   They  can  only  give  me  some 
stuff  to  me  alive  a  while.   I  can  leave  here  tomorrow  but  can't  do  any 

wbrk,  just  rest  and  take  pills. «   After  a  pause  he  added:    'The  pills  cost  $140  about 
eVei^'  thyee  days.  Who  can  afford  that?  They  say  if  I  stop  them,  then  six  months  and 
i-'ve-had'it..-'  .  .,• 

We  discussed  It  a  bit  and  then  he  blurted  out :    'You  know  what  is  really  bugging 
me?  The  company  has  me  insured  for  $100,000,  double  indemnity.   That's  all  the 
insurance  I  have.   It's  all  I  can  leave  Betts  and  the  kids.   If  I  take  the  pills  and 
live  past  next  October,  then  the  policy  will  undoubtedly  be  canceled  when  it  comes  ■ 
up  1*0 r  renewal.   If  I  don't  take  them,  at  least  my  family  will  have  some  security,  if 
1  kill  myself  they  get  even  more.   If  1  take  the  pills,  borrow  the  money  for  them,  and 
then  the  policy  lapses,  that  will  mean  that  they  are  going  to  be  left  penniless  and 
iii  debt  so  that  even  the  house  goes.  Over  the  hill,  the  poor  house,  and  the  kids 
farmed  out.    If  I  don't  take  the  pills,  I'm  killing  myself,  same  as  if  1  commit  suicide 
"With  a  raeor  or  gad,  seems  to  me.'   He  closed  his  eyes* 

♦What  would  you  do?  How  does  it  look  tb  you?  I  want  to  do  the  right  thing* '  We 
talked  it  over* 

(abpvn  courtesy  of  British  Columbia  Teachers '  Federation ,  Lesson  Aids  Service ,  Vancouver  M «) 
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PERSONAL  VALUES  CHECKLIST  • 

Check  those  values  which  are  most  important  (1)  least  important  (5) : 

;  value  Ist        2nd        3rd        iith  5th 

Acceptance,  Belonging 

Achievement 

Beauty 

Friendship 

Change,  new  experiences 
Cleanliness,  good  grooming 

Comfort,  convenience  I  | 

Courage,  determination  I 

■   "        ■  -  ■    t,      ■      "  "  ■  ■ 

Education,  knowledge 
Efficiency 
■  Family  harmony.  ' 
Freedom  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

PulfUlment,  deep  satisfaction 

-Pun . 

Happiness 
Health  '. 
-Honesty  ■  •. 

Inner  peace,  serenity 
Justice     ■ .  '  -  ■ ' 

■'  Love  ■    '  '  c, 

Material  Things 
Koney*  financial  security 
Organisation 

■People  ■  ■  ■   

Personal  growth,  maturity 

Power,  infouenee 

Religion 

Recognition 

Responsibility 

Security 

Sharing 
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Value 


Supcess 
Status 

mm 

Tradition 
Truth*  wisdom 
Work 
Other; 


■V/ 


Xst       2nd       3rd      Uth  5th 


Look  at  the  list.  lAiat  kind  of  person  are  you?  l^at  do  you  think  is  most  In^portant 

,to-'you?... 


1''  1 
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VALUES  -CASE 

For  the  following  cases  i  list  as  pny  aXternative  courses  of  action  as  you  can  think  of. 

I,    Your  friend's  brother  is  pushing  drugs  of  doubtful  quality,  to  10  to  ^2  year  olds. 
Your  younger  sister  is  one  of  these  10  to  12  year  old  groups  which  will  probably, 
be  approached.  What  courses  of  action. could  be  taken  on  your  part? 

2*     You  are  aware  that  one  of  your  friends  is  under  tfenendbuo  pressure  to;(  join  a 

clicue  in  the  school.   However  ,  she  feels  that  she  cannot  dress  in  the'  same  manner 
as  members  of  that  clique.   She  has  since  shoplifted  a  sweater  and  is  considering 
'  trying  to  obtain  more  clothes  in  the  same  manner .>  .  What  alternatives  could  you  think 
of  here?'  '  '  '  ' 

3;(\   Your  good  friend's  sister  is  beginning  to  get  interested  in  an  older  boy  who  has 
,     j  a  reputation  of  playing' around,  statiding  girls  up  if  a  better  date  Is  available, 
I  drinking  heavily  and  expecting  his  dates  to  do  the  same,  and  making  advances. 
|More  importantly,  if  he  doesn't  get  i<hat  he  wants,  he  generally  tries  to  ruin 
the  girl's  reri^itation  at  school  with  the  boys, 

li.     A  numbet^  of  j^ur  friends  have  been  taking  liouor  from  their  parents'  bars  and 
are  looking  for  a  place  to  hold  a  party  one  weekend*   Your  parents  have  once 
.  offered  to  you  the  use  of  your  house  for  parties,  but  only  oh  the  condition 
that  there  is  no  use  of  liquor.  Your  parents  will  be  out  of  town  in  Victoria 
for  a  weekend  in  the  very  near  future*  What  courses  could  be  followed  here? 

^«    It  i0  common  knowledge  to  your  gang  that  one  of  your  closest  friends  has  been 
e3q)erimenting  with  drugs.  Mis  parents  have  gotten  along  very  well  with  you  and 
enjoy  chatting  at  length  with  you  whenever  you  are  at  his  home*  A  number  of 
times,  the  topic  Of  drugs  has  entered  your  oohvereations*  You  are  anticipating 
a  .question  from  them  about  their  son's  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  drugs*  How 
would  you  answer  it? 

6*    Your  best  buddy  has  recently  helped  you  get  a  job  in  a  department  store*  After 
woi*king  foi*  a  few  weeks,  you  discover  that  ycur  friend  has  been  supplying  the 
rest  of  the  gang  with  ifdms  from  the  store.  He  has  tried  to  enlist  your  hslp 
in  taking  some  goods  from  the  store.  What  actions  could  you  take? 

ERJC 
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7.    You' are  told  by  your  group  of  friends  that  they  are  planning  to  meet  before 
goinc  to  the  school  dance  and  share  a  bottle  or  two.   They  are  also  planning  to 
snupgle  bottles  into  the  dance.   At  this  point,  you  are  not  sure  whether  you 
want  either  to  ineet  with  them  for  the  pre-dance  drink  or  to  drink  at  the  dance. 
However,  yoU  are  quite  aware  that  your  parents  do  forbid  this  type  of  drinking 
'    and  disapprove.  What  are  the  different  courses  of  action  that  you  could  take 
and  what  might  be  the  consequences? 


1 


ITEM  t  >*'v)r«a:i.  •■<.iy:U^AnnUp>T 


■203vgttbject 


Noh-vcrbai  commnicatien 


To  provide  non-verbal  experiences  for  the  purpose  of  exawininif 
one '  s  own  thoupht s  and  feelings  and  cowparinff  thew  nith  ^lihai  J ; 
others  think  and  feel. 


Format  of 
Activities* 


Activity  1. 


Broken  Squares 

a)     Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for  SwaU  Qrou^s 
in  Guidance 


Unit  101)  pp  1  '  h 
See  Appendix  A 


I.;;) 


Tinie:Approxim$tely  60  minutes 


OR 


Activities 
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b)    A  Handbook  of  Structu>*ed  Experiences 
.   for  Human  Relations  Tral^lne 
Volune  l/iTrp  2h  ;  ■  ]  : I :  f 

Time t^O  minutes  -  ■■'■V^^^vl 

Source;  Gpunsellor's  Resource  Book  for  anall  Oroui^a 

, '     in  Guidance 
Unit  101,  pp  $  -  6 

Activities  1  and  S  V 

Tlm0»  60  hilnutes  for  anyone 
See  Appendix  B    X'i^  '  ■ 


.s^  v-^:--'-  ■■■■  ^iV■'•";';^^;#■•■'' 


14  *•  6. 


So^irce:  Coungellor's  Resouroe  Book  for  Small  Oroupa 
In  Ouildance 
Unit  101,  pp  7-9 
Activities  I  and  III  inclusive 


Tine  t    Approxi  irately  60  minutes  for  anyone 
See  Appendix  C 


'(? 


ActivitieiB  7  »  Ig, 

Source:  A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiencea 
for  Human  Relations  Training 
Volume  in,  #72,  p  10? 


Conclusions 


Time  J  Approximately  60  minutes  for  anyone 
Group  consensus  res 

1#    What  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 
2t    VJhat  applications  can  be  made? 
3»     How  did  you  work  together?  - 
h*    How  did  you  feel? 


Related  materials 

!•    Poiret,  Maude,  Body  Talk 

Powell,  John,  Py  Am  I  Afraid  To  Tell  You  Who  I  Aw? ,  > 
■6  as'- suggested  in  •    '  '      ■■^r:;;v^iiK,y', ^.J 

Couftfiellor<s  Resource 'Book  for  Small  ;  Qyoupa  ; 
in;Ouidance     ■  ''''■^■y^-'::-\(-\--^^^^^ 


2* 
3. 


■J 


Otiein 


Unit  101,  p  9        .  ,  , 

I-  I-  :-r  111    ;  .-uiiitii  I  urijii    II   j.-n,.Li--  -  in  ,   jr.. Fur   .  '  v5 V^"  -  •*]' 

in  Guidance    ,.'  ,  •  v^-:."     ^rw-  ;vr.: 


-■  •.-•-'..'!.■•  l/.A'.'lt*. 


A,  Handbook  of  Structured  Experlenoes 
for  Human  Relations  Training 
Volume  1,  111 
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UNTT  II 
ITEM  B4 

Subject 


Social -Interpersonnal 
UNTT  101 

Coimnunicatichss  Non-Verbal 


Objective: 


ERIC 


To  help  students  to  learn  to  cooperate*  and  cownl.cate  vithput 
using  verbal  cues*  ' '     ■  ■  ■■'  ■-•'^ 


Activities  i  a) 


Instructions  to  Counsellor? 

1.  You  have  five  squares      inches  with  fouir  or  five  pieces 
each.  These  pieces  are  all  different. 

2.  Place  one  piece  of  each  square  in  five  separate  envelopes* 
You  may  put  two  pieces  from  one  square  in  the  sawe^^i  j^^ 
envelope.  Each  envelope  should  contain  four  or  five  5 
piwes.  ■  •  ■  ■  '-■^^ 

3.  Prom  groups  of  five  persons  and  give  each  groiip  nenber.X 
an  envelope.  Read  the  instructions  to  the  group  es)(*efttllyi 

U.  Emphasise  that  all  oonfliunioation  is  non*»verb(il,  abspiutely 
.■  -.  no  talking.^  ■  ■  ' 

5»  Upon jionplet ion  (or  con^lete  frustration) ,  allow  group 
menibers  to  talk  about  the  experience*  - 


The  purpose  and  importance  of  th$  exercisii  is  tO{j96# 


\    need  for  trust,  cooperation,  collaborationy:' givi^^ln^^ 
'•.v..  ^^eoeiving,,  etc.  -  If.  they  fail  to  bring  thli- out' y^llMllilj^P^ 
■  :  discussion,  help  them  out  when  you  summarlae  th©  esaei^bfie* 

b)  gass. out  document  -  "Instructions  to  Group  Wttrtbisrs^Viirtd  have  fl^lifi 
■ . .  ■  them  begin  working  on.  their  tAdk.    :  . .  v  v:-.  %f]<M.^:i 

e)    Bisjoussien  ,  "  Upon  completion  (or  complete  frttstratien)|  dUov|^|'J^^ 
group  members  to  taXk  about  whut  thsy  have  jusi  ^xp^ritneed* 


Sqoial^Int  erpersonnal  cont inued  < 


Appendix  A 


It  is  important  for  the  students  to  realize  that  a  great 
deal  of  trust,  giving  and  receiving,  copperatton v  eto ,18 
necessary  in  an  exercise  such  as  the  one  ;Ju8t  experienced. 
If  they  have  not  brought  this  out  in  the  discussion,  you 
should  . do- so./ 


Resources t 
Reference! 


B.  C,  Teachers'  Federation  li^sson  Aids  SjBrvices    :jf'?31^.  i?v  ^ 

Iniproving  Group  Efficiency  in  Undeys tending  How  Groups  Tifork,^-^^. 
Bradfor,  L.j  Stock  D j  Horwitz ,  M, ,  Adult  Education  Association* 
Washington,  /  ■  ■■^ 


Instructions  to  Group  Members:  ' 

1.  Each  member  is  to  attempt  to  as sentole  an  ^  inch  square 

■-■■•.hls'envelppev.  ■ .      -  .  -■.  .^r  ■  i,::.y\iJ0^ -f-^:-'-:^r- 

2,  The  exercise  is  completed  when  all  f ive  menibers  of  your  group  have  constricted 
^; ■theit'^ squares.  :  ■^^--.  v  ,''  ■  ■^^ 

3i    No  meniber  li  to  talk  or  to  niake  non-vei^al  signals  to  any  q^er  wertbir?  duHhg 

"    '-."the  .exercise.-  ■  \  '  - 

U»    Any  member  may  give  any  of  his  pieces  to  any  other  menibsr*  r^^^^^^^^^.  ¥^ 
^.    Ho  wenteer  may  take  a  piece  that  has  not  been  offered  by  Another  ttSi^ 
6*    lid  wei^er  way  signal  to  another  meniber  that  he  wawts  a  piec«r^r;^^^^^  1^^^^^^ 


ERLC 


iiiliil 


UNIT  II 


ITEM  B 


J?03 


Sub.|ect 


Non-Verbal  Communication 


Objective        To  provide  non-verbal  experiences  for  the  purpose  of  examining  one's 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  and  con9>aring  them  with  what  others  think 
•    ■  and' feel.  '   ■   ^         ''■  ■,  '   *v\  ^ 


Activities 


li    As  an  introduction  i  discuss  the  statement  "90jK  of  all 

communication  is  nori-verfaal". 
2.    Have  the  students  participate  in  some  or  all  of  the     .  V 

following  non-verbal  exercises. 

Except  for  instructions,  make  sure  the  exercises  are  done 
Hon-verbally« 

The  ftirniture  in  the  room  should  be  arranged  so  that  there  \ 
is  sufficient  room  for  each  exercise  to  take  place* 
Bxercise  At  Have  group  divide  into  pairs.  Without  speaking 
to  each  other,  have  each  pair  try  to  communicftte  feelings, 

etc « ,  without  talking «  Have  them  spend  five  minutes  together 
and  then  all  return  to  the  large  group  or  into  smaller  groups 
to  share  verbally  their  expsrience.  (e.g.  What  did  you  Iwirn 
about  your  partner  during  those  few  minutes?). 

■  ■  ■. .     ■  ■   ■  ■    ■       - . .   .  ■        •  :%?t- 

Exercise  B:  Have  group  divide- Into  groups  oiP  about  «lg&  ^^:^ 
ten  students.  Have  the  students  arrange  themselves  Ih  riink C 
order  with  the  front  person  being  the  person  who  exhibits  ; 
most  strongly  a  certain  personality  charaoteristld  ^eiQt  ^.'A':'. 
ileadershlp  ability).  After  about  five  wlmites  havft  eaph  tv? 
group  discuss  how  they  felt  about  wher^  the  group  plaosril  them 
and  where  tljey  f elt  thsy  should  be  placed. 


Appenilix  B 


Non-VorbaX  Oomniunlcation  continued « 

Exercise  0?  Have  the  group  divide  into  groups  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
students.  Have  the, students  in  e«^ch  group 4tand  in  two  Unos 
facing  each  other.   Have  them  look  into  the  person's  eyes  iirane- 
diateXy  across  from  them.  After  about  ten  seconds  have  each  person 
move  one  person  to  the  right.   The  person  at  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  line  moves  to  the  other  side.   Continue  the  procedure  until 
eaoh  person  has  had  eye  contact  1th  each  person.  Have  the  groups 
discuss:    .  * 
1)     How  it  felt  to  have  constant  eye  contact* 
^)    Communication  of  any  that  any  meniber  got  frelin 
any  of  the  group  mewibers.  . 


ERIC 


1  M^-^ 


r\rY<^^^^  8tooped,,iilowmovai|ient. 


„",>...()  . 


Ask  fltud^hts  to  4escHbe  whitntHey      iund  llet^ 
tls4  elements,  V^ilk  what  etnotloft  was  indi^^tedi  fi^itltie 
Wjr^.lariguagew  -.,the't)syohoioeicftl  studj^  whtohc  enables! 
us.>t(i  ^undei^fltand  others  by  their. actions #  %'/ 


2/   We  have  li^coyporated  into  our  spoken  iangaage  raat^ 
\  ^^t^ff^^  of  epeech  which,  use  body  paj*|s  to  help' 
( \descjpibe  a,  peicsoi?i<s  behaviour  ahd  eMotlonai;  statue* 
/Olve  one  oi»  two  examples  and  get  the  class  to  give 
others  and  discuss  the  kinds  of  emotions  each  one 
desetlbee. 


.     -    »  '. 


ERIC; 


e.g«  grit  your  teeth 
chin  up 

ehottlder^a  burden 
stiff  upper  lip 
shrug  it  Off 


'■■A  -tii 


daub 


■'-  ■  .•••.."<,>•■■, 


/  ;  ■    '3.    Ask  for  students  to  volunteer  to  leave  the  room  and 
r' '  '  re-enter  displiayihg  a  pariiculir  Motion,  e.g.  'aniieri' 
;  fear,  joy,  excitement,  resentment^  dreaminess v  etc i  ; 

-    The  class  deso^ 
'-''^^^  {Alternative:  Students  may 

divide  into  groups  of  8  -  10  and  each  take  a  turn 
'      walking  around  the  group  di^laying  a  particular  • 
emotion  which  the  others  must  describe  and  identify.) 


Activity  11 


Ejqplaln  how  body  language  also  gives  us  a  great  many  clues  about 
feelings  when  we  are  en^agad  in  conversations  with  one  anotheii*. 
Ask  for  examples  of  how  1  might  act  if  1  am  bored  with  what  : 
somebne  is  saying.  If  I  am  in^^  If  1  am  neWoud/  etoi. 

Often  a  person  »s  body  language  tells  us  more  about  what  h*  is  ; 
feeling  than  anything  he  might  be  saying.  .., 


Oive  an  example : 


s.g.  You  have  , lust  discovered  that  a  friend  of  yours  has     '  : 
repeated  to  someone  else  something  that  you  asked  him  not  • 
to  tell  anyone.  He  knows  you  know,  and  now  he  wants  to 
find  out  if  you  are  angry  with  hin  for  telling.  He  asks  you. 
You  say  "No,  I'm  not  angry."  Now  that  might  be  how  you  feel/ 
but  on  the  other  hand,  you  might  be  feeling  the  exact  opposite* 
Your  friend  will  look  for  clues  in  your  body  linguage  whioh 
will  either  reinforce  or  deny  what  your  words  are  saying*  ; 


Have  the  students  turn  to  a  partner  and  act  this  situation,  out « 
The  person  who  is  being  asked  will  act  either  as  though  he  lii 
angry  or  as  thought  he  isn't  but  the  only  words  tie  can  Use  are 
"No,  I'w  not  angry."  . ''r'  '  ■■ .-'^^  - 

After  a  couple  of  minutes  have  the  other  partner  guess . how  h(i:>{;,;; 
really  felt. 


I 


Body  tonguA^e  con^in^^      .  \'  '^.^  ■  ^::'\      "  '  ■\'V 

"piscuss  what  cXues  g^ve  the  person's  true  feelings  awa^  . 

.  /      .  responds  to  parent 's  bpdy  lan^ruage  rather  than  what 

parent  Is  saying),  teacher  an(i;8t»udent,  husband  and  wi^^ 

'  ."•     '  .  " "  ,    ,  '  ' 7        "  •. 

•■Adttvlty  III':  3«  •  Nd'w  get  the  partners  td  react  \to  the  body  language 
'  .  '   '  ,  .  displayed  in  the  ,10  minute  conversation.  Was  your   ,  X" 

,  partner  interested  in,  what  you  )»ad  to  say?  Bored?  .: '  ,, 
.    Nervous?  How  ;4id  he  Show  it?  Bid  he  seem  hurt  by  .  >  ^ 
anything  you  said?  Hajjpyi  Angry^V*  tJneoncemed?    <  > 
.  How  did  he  show  it?  Did  he  pretent  to  f^el  one  way  /  ' 

When  you  thought  he  felt  another,,  e.g. 'did  he  try  to " 
'  look  bored  or  unconcerned  when  you  thou  g^)t  he  w^s  . 

feeling; embarrassed?  etc; 

It.  V  If  tithf' allows,  show  filmt  N.F.B.  (7  min.)  *iWalklng<*  , 


Referencgsj 

The  Silent  Language »  6. T.Hall 
The  Hurt^an  Oomwunioation,  C.  Cherry 
Con  joint  Family  jfherapy*  Satir ,  Virginia 
Body  language  t  Julius  Fast 


UNIT  II 
ITEM  Bt 
2OI4 

Subject 


E^qjressing  Trust  In  the  Groufi 


.1* 


Object Ave        To  develop  norms  of  openness,  trust  and  interdependence 
among  team  members.  •  i]  .0 


Format  of 
Activities 


Activity  1< 


Sensing  and  Team^Suilding 

SQU2?cei  A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences 
for  Human  Relations  . Training^ 
Volume  III,  #66,  pp  82-7 

Times       Continuing  exercise  oyer  3  days. 


'•<;.'■  -I'.-i 


Activity 


Group  Development  Analysis 

Source!  A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experieneefl 

for  Human  Relations  Training 

Volume  II,  #39,  p  80 


Time:  ^minutes. 


Opnolusions     Group  consensus  re: 


Related; 
Materials 


o  ■ .  ■ 
ERIC 


1*  What  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 

What  applications  can  btlnade? 

3*  Mow  did  you  work  together?  '  .i 

ht  How  did  you  feel? 

X«  Past >  Jullua 4  Body. Lang^^ 

2*  Powell,  John,  Why  Am  I  Afraid  To  Tell  You  Who  I  M  OhflpteM  2i j; 

3v  Bach,  R# ,  teithan  Lly^ 

voiuwes  II J  III 
^«    life  Sktlla  Ooalthiift^  l^nuftX 


ITEM.  13' 
Subject 


Depend^.ng  on  Others 


Objective        X.    To  stuciy  various  types  of  roles  in  relXation  to  group  ^ituatipna. 
.    2.    To  f qcus  on  partic  ipants '  relation*     authority  f  igures  r  ; 
3..    To  focus  on  participants '  relations  to  each  other* 
li«    To  demons  trate  that  leadership,  in  small  groups  consists  of  1 
several  functions  which  should  be  shared  among  werribera^^ 


Format  of 
Activitlea 


Activity  1, 


Group  member  Roles 

Source:    A  Handbook  of  Stmactured  Eogerienoes 
for  Human  Relations  Training 


Activity  g 4 


filtie  j       l?g  hours  approximately. 


Dependency  "  Intimacy  perceptions 

Sourcet  4  Handbook  of  Structured  jageriencea 

for  Human  Relations  Training! 

Volume  1,  #18',  p  66 


i^btivity  3. 


Time:       80  minutes  approximately* 

OependinK^jOgL  Others 
Sburoet-lilfe  Skills  Coa chine  Manual 
pp  8fl  -  90 

Timet      1^  hours » 


ERIC 


Depend inp  on  Others  oontimiQd «   .  ; 
•  Mtivitar  U»  |-  i>  tearn^ng'New'  Roles;'  - 

f  Source  r  Barbara  Dddds  and  Oene  Stanford  (unpubXlehed) 
.  .    See  Appendix  A  ^■ 


Time:      60  -  80  minutes. 


Activity  $\ 


The  Oaflie  - 

Sowoet   Robin  Motz 

/  See  Appendix  B 


Tinie:      80  minutes  approximately. 


Activity  6ii 


Cpnoluslone 


Hidden  Agendas 

Source:   Vonnie  Grafton  and  Lila  Larson 

See  Appendix  C 
Times      2  hours, 

■     ■    '  ,  *  ■  ■  .    ■  ■ 

r 

.  ■   .  .      .  _       ■■  -.  ■      •  ■  , 

Group  consensus  re  t 

X.    What  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 

2.  What  applications  can  be  made? 

3.  How  did. you  work  together? 
h*     How  did  you  feel? 


Related 
Materials 


, Origin 


1. 

3. 


U 
2* 


Powell,  John,  Why  Am  1  Afraid  to  Tell  You  Who  I  Am?  . 
Bach,  R.,  Jonathan  Livingeton  Seagull 
Past,  Julius,  Body  Language 
Chapters  li  4  ^,  11 

Barbara  Dodds  and  Gene  Stanfbrd 

A  Handbook  of  Structured  Eayeriencea  for  Huijitth  Relationl^^^^^^^ 


'>'P-.Z":i-:.- 


Volumes  1,11 
3 •    Uf e  Skills  Coaching  Manual 
U*    Robin  Mont2 


ERIC 


AppendM  A 


UNTTII- 

ITEM  B     ■  ■■■■■■■  V  ■:         ■  ■  .■  '  , 

mm  (iinniwtiin^ 

Sttb.ieot      .     yarning  New  Roles 

^*  A^i^s  ?   Improveinent  in  discussion  skillsj   learning  how  to  play 
different  parts  during.a  disdussion  in  order  to  heXp^d^ 
developmentj  overcoming  shyness}  bringing  out  the  withdraw} 
illustration  of  sub.lect  matter}   improvement  in  reading »  writing ♦ 
thinking  and  speaking*     '  .  r:J;^,;:':u^ 


II*  Forms ti  . 

A.    General  introduction  (at  ease  development) « 
■   - :  B.  ■  -  Class  actlvityi  '  ■  ■  ■ 

1.    Teacher  explains  in  some  detail  eaoh  of  the  ^bllowing 
helpful  roles  which  a  group  mertber  can  assiime  at  various 
times  during  a  discussion; 
.-:a.    Clarif ier  ■  ■  ■ .  '      '.[  '■■'"'"^^^^^^^ 

b.     Initiator  :  •■     \  v         -f  ■/  :  ' 

.  c.    Summarizer  .,  .  \:-  '.: 

.    d.     Bvaluator  '  ■ 


■T:  J^'  -v.; ;  V 


id 


ERIC  IhU 


The  teacher  gives  the  group  a  topio  to  discuss  (unless         .  i;  y 
they  have  one  of  their  own)  and  distributes  slips  of 
paper,  four  of  which  sach  has  on  it  one  of  the  roles 
listed  above,  the  rest  of  which  stats  simply  "Contributing 
droup  Member."  Two  or  three  of  the  students  in  ths  latter 
group  should  be  asked  to  move  outside  the  group  to  sot  as     f :  >; 
"Observers."     -  :^^v'-' :''#fivv"V. 

The  students  are  told  not  to  tell  anyone  which  role  they  v'^^^^^ 
have  been  assigned  to  play,  but  to  reveal  it  through  their 
behavior  during  the  discussion.  After  the  discussion i  the  P  -'ySs 
group  try  to  guess  who  played  which  roles,  and  they  discuss^  i  rf- 
the  ways  in  which  these  roles  help  the  group  to  aeoowplish     1;.  ^ 
their  goals*  ''  •  ,',„■  '  ■,■"■;/'/■:  — 

Students  record  experiences  in  their  journals* 


i;.. 

Ivy 


Apisendix  A 


Learriin«  New  itoites  ^onUnued 


Iir/ AddeiT^i   Rela.te  to  8ub;)ect  matter*  Can  be  used  as  ah  Isolate  or  • 
Mln  series  on  conversation  development, 

SdJlE*  Dodds  and  Oene  Stanford  (unpubiished) ,  modified  | 

Aaron  Hillman.  ft! 


ERIC 


Appendix  B 


Aims:  Learninp  why  .'TO"  questions  do  not  give  satiefactoty  answers  J 
becoming  aware  of  how  our  responses  are  standardizedj  interpersonal 
cohimunications  training;  overcomin^f  shyness j  iwproi^inf  readinj?*  i 
wrHing,  speaking  and  thinking  ability. 


Format:'  ' '  ^-f  '   ■  -"-v; ,  ^ 

1.  General  introduction  (at  ease  developwent) • 

2.  '  Students  prepare  three  .questions  each  of  which  begins  with 

the  word  'W  and  which  pertains  to  them  personally. 

a.  Personal:    related  to  self 

b.  Social:      related  to  relationships 

c.  Professional: 

related  to  work 

v3..    Card  are  distributed  randomly.   On  the  cards  is  printed  a  name 
which  identifies  thb  role  the  individual  must  play. 

a.  IDENTIFIER t      example:   I  know  just  how  you  reel. 

I  felt  like  that  myself. 

b.  PURPOSER:        example:  There  must  be  a  reason  for  that* 

Somehow,  everything  works  out  in 
the  end.. 

It  must  be  God's  will* 

c.  DONIER!  examples  You  don't  really  feel  that  way. 

t  think  you Whot  aware  of  how  ^^  r^^^ 

you  really  feel* 

d*    JUSMPIERj      examples  You  probably  feel  that  way  because 

youhdte  "your  «»ther:';  y-'  y;,;^ 
you  suffered  a  birth  traum^^ 
■  etc.;  : 

e.    REASOWt       example r  There  is  a  theory  which  explaihfiij  • 

that*.*..Xf  Pt-eud  {oi*  any  fawtt^^ 
figure)  is  right, -thdn.*.**^   ^  " 


"Vfffy"  GaiTi©  continued . 


Appendix  B 


3. 


EXCUSERs 
COMPLIERJ 


example j  Oh ♦  that 'a  all, right . 

It's  not  your  fault, 
example:  Custom  has  it  that,.« 
,  ■ ..  ' '  J  The  law- says..*  , 
h.  |NON -DIRECTIVE  THERAPIST;  •  ' 

I  example  J  Repeats  what  is  said.  , 

You  say  that  makes  you 
uncomfortable*..  J 
exanqjlej  Ifekes  inflammatory  statements, 
example:   I  don't  gi^e  a  damn  what  you  say. 
example:  Vou  bettex'  watci»  out. 

If  you  isay  that  one  more  time, 


I 


i.  ,  AGITATOR:. 
,1.  REJECTOR: 
k.  THRBATENER: 


I'll*.^. 


li  ■ 


k*     Each  individual  asks  his  question  (tjie  same  one)  to  every  oiher 
person  in  the  group.   The  group  member  holds, u^/his  card  with 
the  title  on  it  and  replies  as  that^rQu.Ov.wou|^reply. 


^*    General  class  discussion* 


6.     Students  >;««^nl  experiences  in  mUt  imtmlt. 
Addenda:  Titles  can  be  changed  to  fit  man^f  disciplines* 


Origin:    Robin  Mont a 


ERIC 
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Appendix  C 


UNIT  II  .  .  ' 

5ubd<9Ct  Hidden  Agendas  . 

Objective        to  create  an  awareness  of  underlying  motivations  which  govern  an 
individual's  behavior  in  a  group.  ^-^ 

Foritet  of  .v  , 

Activities  • '^V \    /'^^  V  ■  ■  o'  '--  ^ 

'  ■  •    . .;  ■  ,      '  ',■  ■  ■  ■  :        >V-     :\ \-- j 

Activity  1«     ■ Hidden  Agenda s  Exerc Ise 

Source:     Vonnie  Graf ton  and  Lila  Larspn 

Timej       approximately  2  -  25g  hours. 

!  •    Have  6  volunteers  *  role  play  a  diiscussion  pn  any  sub  j^^ 
I  interest,  giving  each  volunteer  an  index  card  to  identif  y 

his  role.  Each  person  is  given  ^  minutes .  to  study  hls/hii^^^^^^^^^^^ 
role.  The  role  players  are  not  to  reveal  their  roles  to  ' 
anyone,  including  other  role  players, 

'     'i  Vfliile  the  roles  are  being  Studied,  five  wore  people  are  ^^^^^^^^^^^-^^^^ 

chosen  to  be  observers  of  role  players.   Bach  observer  ,  ' 
will  be  assigned  to  observe  a  specific  role  player. 
Problem  sheets  and  guides  for  role  player  observers  vill 
be  given  out.  V ■ 

The  remaining  participants  are  assigned  as  group  process 
observers  and  receive  problem  sheets  and  guides  for  group  > 
process  observers.  -  '.y / 


•v-ii-: 


The  role  player  observers  and  thd  group  process  observers 
are  seated  as  shown  below  i 


1:;  i> 


•    ■•  ■■    >■  1..^ 

H)roup  Proeess  Observers  'y. 
Role  Player  Observers 
Role  Players 


lit  Afier  5  minutes,  the  role  players  enter »  t£^ke  their  places  :  > 
in  t^e  center  and  introduce  themselves  (first  names  only) 
in  thsir  new  roles.   They  are  told  that  the  other  participants  , 
are  observers.   The  group  of  role  players  begins  the  weetinr 
under  ^he  chairmanship  of  Steve • 

III.  After  15  minutes,  the  role  playing  Is  stopped ,  whether  the 
problem  has  been  solved  or  not. 

IV.  The  group  process  observers  are  asked  to  report  their 
observations*  ^ '  _ 

V.  The  role  player  observers  are  asked  to  report  their 

/-■observations.  ^r...^^.^,^-,,^^^ 

VI.  The  role  players  are  asked  to  read  their  rolefi  to  the  group. 

Have  Ricky  report  last. 

VII.  Hidden  Agenda  Infprmation  Sheets  ftre  given  to  the  group  and  read* 

VIII.  The  facilitator  leads  a  discusi^ioft  on  the  following  topics  t 

I)  How  do  hidden  agendas  affect  the  group)  how  4o  the^r  affect  , 
each  member?  ^/ \      "  / 

II)  What  are  |ome  of  the  lndicttloji)e  that  hidden  agendas  are 

operatihglf  ■■: 

ill)  Is  the  recpgnltion  of  hidden  agendas  necessary  to 

understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  group! 
Iv)   Is  there  aijy  way  that  the  dominant  characteristic  of 

the  role  player  could  be  useful  in  the  group  operation?  , 


IX.  Have  the  role  players  take  5  minutes  to  study  their  new  roles i 
enter  and  Introduce  themselves  (first  names  only).  !fhe  gif^up 
of  role  players  begin  the  meeting  under  the  chairmansliip  of 
■  ■  Steve. ;  \' 


tt    After  10-1^  minutes  the  role  playing  terminated^  whether  the  i^'^^t 
gi'oup  has  completed  the  agenda  or  not*      '  ^  < 

XX*  The  group  pi*ocess  observers  are  asked  to  report  their  observations 


H^ldclfn  Aeeiidas  continued  < 
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If 


XII •  The  role  piayer  observers  are  asked  to  report ^their  observaiionft* .  i 

XIII. The  role  players  are  asked  to  read  their  roles  to  the  groiip* ;  v  ^ 

'  .•■■■^Have  Ricky  report  last. '■■  ■  -'"^ ■  ; 


Gonolusionst 


The  facilitator  leads  a  discussion  on  the  following  topics t 

i)  Is  it  possible  to  turn  the  dominant  characteristic  to  a 
positive  force  in  the  operation  of  the  group  inptead  of 

••  aeainsi  it?;        "  ,  ■     '■       '.'^■'-■'  J--^-  ^^:'  ':-:^^^^^^ 

ii)  What  is  the  role  of  the  facilitator  in  a  group  which  has 


hidden  agendas?  ^-  -^vV  .' 

■  ^  iii)'  How  did  you  feel?  :  / 
iv)  What  could  you  have  done  about  it?  •  | 

gglated  1.    A  Handbook  of  Struotured  Experiences  for  tfutnan  Relations 

Materials    ■  -  ■       Training.  ;  .     ■  - 

Volume  I,  #9Vpp  36  -  hl»  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  A 


OriEim  1.    Vonnie  Grafton  and  Lila  Larson  (unpublished)* 

Addendum        Some  suggestions  for  situations  to  role-play  are  found  o^ 

1^1  in  the  Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual  in  the  lesson  *iLearaing 
Helpf\tl  Behaviors  in  Groups**' 


This  is  a  fur  exercise  and  if  it  is  done  by  people  vho  are  free 
enough  to  ''ham  it  up'*  and  exaggerate  the  behaviors  i  it  is  a  good 
demonstration  of  what  goes  wrong  with  so  wny  discussions  snd 
Meetings.  '  .     ''/:^.  '-y  :''/?-'^'-'y 


■    '      '.ffi  i" 
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1  X 


mwm  AOKNDAS"  MQBIM-  SHEET 
One  copy  for  each  role  player . 
Participaritot 

a .    StfVuV  ?balrwan  of  ^gp^ittee 

c.    Amy  (Andy) 

dV  -PolXy': 

8W  ■       ■  . 
t,  Ricky 

Probifiw;  You  are  at  a  meeting  of  a  special  Cur rl0u>%uiR  Gra^ng  0pi»nittee  of  the  AduXt 
Basic  Education  jprogram*  Your  committee  was  established  to  study  the  suggestion 
that  the  ABB  program  revise  the  procedure  of  allotting  narks  for  the  Life  Skills 
Course.   At  present,  there  are  no  grades  assi^ed  for  the  course.  A  subjective 
report  by  students  and  staff  take  the  place  of  grades.  Your  group  has  been 
authorised  to  come  up  with  specific  recommendations  for  the  ABE  prcgran  to  Mi 
upon  for  the  next  class  which  begins  in  one  month. 

The  Director  of  the  ABE  program  has  advised  your  committee  to  consider  two  points t 
!•    Vlhat  would  be  the  best  procedure  for  evaluating  the  Life  Skills  coursci? 

a)  Maintain  the  present  system  of  a  joint  subjective  report* 

b)  Use  a  subjective  report  by  the  facilitator  alone* 

c)  Use  a  subjective  report  by  the  students  themselves* 

d)  Assign  a  grade  or  mark  for  the  course  on  the  basis  of  testa*  ' 

e)  Orade  according  to  participation.  'I' /::■'■:■}' '^j  ' 

2t    Should  a  trial  period  be  assigned  for  the  evaluation  procedure >  subjee^  to 
revision?  ;i.:^.>.;'A.' .  •• 

a)  If  so,  for  what  period  of  time?  '/    ■  ■  ' 

b)  If  not  I  what  other  suggestions  do  you.  have? 

J  ■  '  .  ■     ■  •  ,  .  .  .  • 

The  chairman  of  the  eomtnittee  is  Steve «  who  will  report  your  reoomnendationd  to 
the  Director  of  the  ABE  program* 


1 


BESI COH  WMUUMI 

Role  Bri^g^fifift  Shef*t  1  fff^  Dan  . 

You  ar*'  baf  icM.lv  ''.'njNt>cmp«red.  You  think  that  all  of  these  coDin1tt<?>t»«  arc 
r::llculc.«o  and  you  resont  beinp  asked  to  sit  on  this  one.   You  dlsarrr^  wlfn 
t3v*»rvon«>  ir.J?  *?vGr.v'.h'  nr.   You  deny  any  statements  inade  by  anyoVie  as  belnp  not 
valid.   Block  ovf-rythlncr.   Your  favorite  exprereions  are t 

•'\v«-  nfcd  ir.or  •  infr^rmaticn" 
•'•met  ,iustt  wen' t  work" 
"That's  stupid" 
•♦Ridiculous" 

"You've  got  to  be  kiddinp" 
"Absolutely  not" 

Instructions  for  Rolf?  Players 

X.  Participants  should  not  look  at  each  other's  roles. 

?.  Each  person  should  read  his  part  carefully ^and  play  the  role  conspientiously* 

-3.  Put  yourself  In  the  role  that  you  are  given, 

li.  Participants  should  not  overact. 

^*  Be  natural*  but  emphasize  behavior  aimed  at  fulfilling  your  role. 

6.  Introduce  yourself  by  your  first  name  only. 


Role  Brief  <nr  Sheet  1  for  Amy  (Andy)  Agreeable 

You  don't  really  care  about  the  issue,  you  .lust  don't  want  to  make  any  enewleov, 
.  You-  auree  viith  everyone  and  everything  no  natter  what  they  say.  Your  favorite 
pjqpresslonn  are:  :  .  ^-'\  -^j:":-:y..J 

..:"t:agree  wlth'that"   ■  . 
•  "Sounds  reasonable" 
"You  know  more  abcjC  It  than  I  -  I  respect  your  opinion"  >: 
\.  "I  think -you're  right"  .  .'^■'r  ' 

^«tc«  .    ■      ■  ^ 7^^^ 

Instructionn  for  Role  Players 

1*    Particiipants  should  not  look  at  each  pther's  roleSv^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^-  t 
2»    fiaoh  person  should  read  his  part  carefully  and  play  the  roXe  ponsQiehtlbUel^* 
3«    Put  yourself  In  the  role  that  you  are  given* 
,ht    Participants  should  not  overact. 

Be  natural,  but  eniphasiae  behavior  aimed  at  fulfilling  your  role. 
4fNfl    6.    Irttroduce  yourself  by  your  first  name  only.  !  . 


••>;..,Vi.>»»T..v 


ERIC 


BEST  COPK  AVAILABUE 

W'?.  i?rT^f.-"f ^  for  Polly  Put»Down  .  .  r  ; 

You  feel  tbafc  ptudc^nts  are -basically  lazy  and  u        they  have  narks  to  work  for,  : 
thoy  won'  t  put  anything  into  the.  course*  Avoid  the  issue  and  focais  on  the  poepUt 
They  can' t  possibly  solve  the  probiew  because  they're  stupid.   You  are  the  snartest 
person  here  -  soinethir:^  rp«?cial.  You  are  gracing  the  rest  of  the  committee  with  • 
your  Frescncft.  Put  dowrv  everyone,   Ridicule  and  needle  them.  Your  favorite 
,  ejqpresBlono  are: 

"I  fltfured  you'd        that  way" 
"Not  at  all  surprising" 

"People  like  you  think  like  that"  '•^ 
"I  don't  expect  any  better  from  you  (or  from  this  group)M 
"You  don't  really  know  what  you're  sayinp" 
'  etc. 


Instructions  for  Role  Players 

1*    Participants  should  not  look  at  each  other's  roles. 

Each  person  should  read  his  part  carefully  and  play  the  role  ooneoientiotiely* 
3.    Put  yourself  in  the  role  that  you  are  given, 
lu    Partl'Jipants  should  not.  overact* 

5 •    Be  natural,  but  emphasiae  behavior  aimed  at  fulfilling  your  roXe* 
6»    Introduce  yourself  by  your  first  name  only, 


Role  Brief Ing  Sheet  T  for  Steyg  Speed 

You  are  the  obairr^n  of  this  coinmitte'e.  However,  you  have  better  things  to  do. 
so  you  want  a  quick  decision  on  whether  Life  Skills  is  to  be  graded  or  n6%^^^^^^ 
presfjure  on  the  group  to  wove  faster.  Be  impatient.   Fidget,  sighi  move  in  your 
chair,  roll  your  eyes  around  as  people  refuse  to  be  pushed,  ;)iggle  your  feet* 
Your  favorite  ejqpressions  ares 

•«We*re  not  getting  anywhere" 

"I've  got  better  things  to  do"  , 

"Is  there  no  end  to  this  meeting?" 

"Can't  we  get  a  decision  now?"  '♦^ 

.  "I  have  to  go"  '  ■.  '  '  •  '  ■  • 

■         • '     .  ■  ■       '  ■      '  ,    ■ ;  '  '      '         ''\  \    '  \ 

Instructions  for  Role  Players 

1,  Participanta  should  not  look  at  esfch  other's  roles. 

2 •  Each  person  should  read  his  part  carefully  and  play  the  role  coh(|iolentlou(ay « 

3.  Put  yourself  In  the  role  that  you  are  given. 

lt«  Participants  should  not  overact. 

^.  Be  natural ,  but  emphasiae  behavibr  aimed  at  fulfilling  your  role . 

6.  In  reduce  yourself  by  your  first  nawe  only. 


Role  Brief      Sheet  I  for  Sugy'Sideiracker 

You  like  to  have  the  group's  attention  focused  on  you  and  you  lik(9  to.lwpress 
people  vith  j-our  brilliance.   You  deliberately  mislead  by  using  far-ffetcljert, 
ridiculous ,  illogical  arguments  designed  to  focus  the  spotlight  on  you  and; 5»hat 
you  have  to  say.   Analyze  and  superanaly«5e.  Go  off  on  tangents  and  8id6traok 
everyone,  . 

Name  drop  to  prove  how  brilliant,  well  read  and  popular  you  are*  Ydui*.fayotirlte 

expressions  are S'  ■  \^■     ^'v^'':  -'^''  .'. 

"Of  course  that's  not  the  only  way  to  look  at  it,.  *«  ;  .  ' 

"That  reminds  me  of  a  case  I  once  read  where  * 
"Of  course  that  doesn't  c^ohpare  with  •••"  / ;  ^^^^^^^^^ 

.'"why?".  ■  ::'/     .  .     •  _    ■  ■  ■  .  'y  -f^^^ 

"But..  *said  to, me  only  the  other  day..." 

"Did  you  know  that  *;..... ..said..*." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,  somethinp  is  missing" 
"In.. famous  person)  last  book  he/she  said  that  in  a  simiUr  situation 
.    he/she..."  '  >' 

.  \.  etc.  .   _  '  ...     ..•  -':■,.■■■[],■''':■■. 

instructions  for  ftole  Players 

1«  Participants  should  not  look  at  sach  other's  roles* 

8*  Each;  perscn  should  read  his  part  carefully  and  play  the  rola  oonaeientiottsXy 

3.  Put  yourself  in  the  role  that  you  are  given, 

li.  Participants  should  not  overact. 

^4  Be  natural «  but  emphasize  behavior  altned  at  fulfilling  your  tola*  ;  ^ 

6t  Introduce  yourdelf  by  your  first  name  only* 


■0. 


V 


,  Hole  Brief  infr  Sheet  I  for  Ricky  Roinanoe 


You  agreed  to  sit  on  thi^  committee  for  only  one  reason  -  to  get  to  know  Su«y  And  | 
eventually  i»sk  her  for  a  date.  During  the  meeting',  you  plan  to  ftgree  with  and  support 
every  point  that  Suzy  makes.  Your  behavior  is  guided  by  your  desire  to  iwprsss  Suty* 


Instructions  for  Role  Players 


1.  Participants  should  not  look  at  each  other^s  roles, 

2*  1%ich  person  shoi^ld  read  his  part  carefully  and  play  the  ro3.^  oonselei^tiot;Bly« 

3.  Put  yourself  in  the  role  that  you  ars  given.    ^ V 

li«  Participants  should  not  overact. 

5.  Be  natural,  but  emphasize  behavior  aimed  at  fulfilling  your  role.    ^  ^  ^ 

6*  Introduce  yourself  by  your  first  name  only. 


ERIC 


You  are  the  Devil's  Advocate  in  puttiiip  forth  ideas  which  are  contrary  to  everyone 
else's.  However,  you  are  willing  to  listen  to  other  people's  views  and  to  pffer 
constructive  criticism  when  the  urge  to  argue  for  arguing  sake  subsides'^  ; 

.  When  you  see  the  value  of  a  point  you  are  wholeheartedly  behind  it  and  work  hard 
to  develop  it. 

You  think  that  a  nark  should  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  particlpaUbn  and  that  the 
system  should  be  operative  inunediately.   If  you  can  be  convinced  that!  someone  else 
has  a  workable  idea  you  will  agree  with  him/her. 


Rol.e  Briefing  Sheet  II  for   Amy  (Andy)  Compromise 

You  don't  want  to  make  any  enemies  but  you  want  to  state  your  views  too.  yci  seek 
a  comprprolse  amone  the  opinions  of  the  group  and  try  to  smooth  o^tlapy  conflicts 
which  arise*  You  are  not  particularly  concerned  about  the  issue,  yqu  ;just  want  the 
group  to  come  to  a  decision  amiably. 


ERIC 


MO 


qcle  Briefing  Sheet  11  for  Polly  People 

You  focus  on  the  people  and  their  feellnps  about  the  issufe»    YOU  parei  «l?j9Wt  peopXe 
and  why  they  take  the  stand  they  do.   You  Want  people  to  feel  thfit  they  hftv©  1^ 
ripht  to  express  their  views  and  you  support  them  for  doing  so. 

You  think,  however,  that  a  subjective  report  by  the  facilitator  is  liJ)©  njoat  effective 
evaluation  and  should  be  tried  for  a  period  of  one  year*    If  yoU  09<)  b«  ponvinced  Of 
the  effectiveness  for  the  people  concerned  of  another  view,  you  vill  fayor  a  change « 


\Role  Briefing  Sheet  II  for  Steve  Facilitator 

You  afe  the  cshairman  of  this  cpininittee  and  you  want  the  group  tp  rea^cJh  a  decision 
without  takihc  too  lonft   You  try  to  work  with  feelinps  and  thoughts,  of  the  various 
members  ao  that  a  group  consensus  is  reached.   If  someone  is  very  unhappy  with  a 
decision  you  work  to  find  out  the  cause  and  to  create  an  atnosphsra  of  trust  and 
understand int'  of  other  people's  views  within  the  group.  You  would J.ike  the  tn^et* 
inp  not  to  drag  but  to  accomplish  the  purpose  you  are  here.  for.  . 

You  think  that  a  .feint  sub^iective  report  should  be  used  for  a  triaX  period  of  six 
mohthis.  You  truly  believe  that  this  is  the  mpst  effective  and  fair  evaluation  for 
all  concerned. 


You  use  your  popularity,  renown  and  being  tteXl  read  to  good  advantage  by  referring 
the  <?roup  to  people,  places,  and  decisions  which  might  be  useful  referei^Qe?.  You 
don't  push  your  resource  information  onto  the  group  so  that  they  have  to  use  it,  * 
yet  you  want  thew  to  know  that  you  have  information  which  can  be  usefVil  to  them* 

You  think  that  in  fairness  to  the  students  a  subjective  student  report  should  be 
used  for  evaluation  but  you  are  willing  to  listen  to  other's  views, >»ithout  being 
defensive  about  your  own* 


Rol^Brieflng  $heet  II  for  Ricky  Rooter 


.  v-. 


'  Ybu  are  supportive  of  ideas  which  seem  to  be  workable,  regardless  0^*  «hp  proposes 
them*  You  are  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  issue,  rather  vith  the  ^poup 
working  well  together  and  you  atteinpt  to  do  this  by  supporting  the  vifjw^  of  the 

■group..  .      /'        ..V,  ':\  - 


ERIC 


80^ 


Guide  Cor  Role  Player  Observers 

1.    Was  liis  parUcipation  general,  specific,  or  lopsided? 

?.     Were  his  contributions  helpful,  or  useless? 

3.    What  effect  did  his  participation  have  on  the  group? 

)4«     Did  his  contributions  indicate  that  he  was  listening  to  otherd  in  the  group? 

,        Were  his  contributions  centered  on  solving  the  group's  problems r  or  w pre  they,, 
directed  by  personal  needs »  aspirations,  attitudes,  and  valves? 


One  copy  for  each  Role  Player  Observer* 


ERIC 


Guide  for  Qrcnip  Observers  ■ 
I*     A  ttng  sphere 

a.  Was  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  group  cooperative  or  OQnipeti^ive» 
friendly  or  hostile? 

b.  Did  the  atmosphere  vary  from  time  to  time? 

2.  Pjarticipation 

a.  Who  participates  most?  Least?  Average? 

b.  Was  their  participation  helpful?  Useless? 

c«     Why  did  they  participate  in  that  way?  J'.. 

d.    What  effect  did  that  kind  of  participation  have  on  th?  gtPViP*?  . 

3«     Interest  and  Unity  ^ 

a.  Was  the  general  interest  high?  Low? 

b.  Did  the.  interest  lag  at  times?  Was  this  due  to  lack  of  ini^prfn^tioni 
understanding,  or  stimulation? 

c.  To  what  extent  did  the  group  feel  united  by  a  oonmon  pui^p09e!^  W«re 
there  factors  that  blocked  progress?  What  were  they?  j| 

h»  Progress 

a«     How  far  did  the  group  get? 


One  copy  for  each  Group  Observer* 


Hidden  A{?enda8  Information  Sheet* 


Introduction  •  • 

■■■■l  I       I  HWIII        I  I  MUM 

the  purpose  of  this  skill  wa??  to  demonstrate  bat  "what  went  on  uridern^atl), the  table" 
Interfered  in  a  rather  dram  tic  fashion  with  what  was  going  on  abpyo*  ;In  pther  words 
the  participants'  needs,  which  Influence  their  aspirations^  atti1^udei^i  .ai>4  values i 
affect  the  way  they  react  to  the  surface  task. 

'  '    .  '  .  ■      .  •     ■        *  " 

Ifeat  to.  do  about, Hidden  Agendas 

1,  Reineni)er  that  the  group  is  continuously  working  on  two  levels  Ji't  oiipisf  .  the 
surface  level  arid  the  hidden  agenda  level.  Conseauently  the  gr<^)p  iwy  not 
move  as  fast  on  the  surface  tasks  as  the  participants  might  ci^Gt|  V, 

2.  Look  for  the  hidden  agendas  that  are  present.   Recognition  ie  a  f},r(|»t  >t«p  in 
a  diagnosis  of  group  difficulty. 

3f    Sometimes  a  participant  can  make  it  easier  for  a  group  to  bring  hidden 
agendas  to  the  surface.  The  participant  may  say,  for  exampl9f  t*l  Wonder  if  ve 
have  said  all  that  we  feel  about  the  issue.   Maybe  we  should  take  t^jme  to  go 
around  the  table  so  that  any  further  thoughts  can  be  opened  upt"   , , 

It.    Soiru7  hidden  agendas  can  be  presented  and  talked  about  and  should  th^  beoome 
easier  to  handle*  But  many  hidden  agendas  would  hurt  the  group  vpt^  if  they 
were  talked  about  openly*  Oroup  participants  need  to  be  sensitive  tp  the 
possible  dangers  and  should  try  to  recognisse  what  a  group  ban  eM  ^^Wt  faoe  at 
a  given  point* 

i»    Do  not  scold  or  pressure  the  group  when  hidden  agendas  are  reoQgnii;ed#  They 
are  present  and  legitimate  and  must  be  worked  on  in  muoh  the  eame  manner  as  the 
surface  task*  At  different  times »  hidden  agendas  ehould  be  (riven  different  /; 
amounts  of  attention »  depending  upon  their  influence  on  the  stirfaoe  ttaeH  and 
the  nature  of  the  group  and  its  participants* 

6*    Help  the  group  find  methods  of  solving  hidden  agendae  ae  they  Kett!|Ld  hiindl3>e 
surface  agendas.  Although  the  technioues  may  vary*  problem«<90lving  metHode  are 
needed  for  handling  hidden  agendas* 


H''.dden  Agenda  a  Jin  Sheet  continued « 


7.     Spend  some  time  evaluat.lnf?  progress  In  the  group's  handlinR  of  Y\Men  agendas. 
B?ch  experience  should  indicate  better  w^ys  of  handling  agend/|8  more  openly* 
As  groups  mature,  hidden  agendas  are  reduced.   Evaluation  sesjslons  in  the  last 
15  minutes  of  a  meeting  can  profit  a  group  immensely. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  previous  exercise  v»e  have  seen  that  an  indtyi|.dttal' 8  behavior 
in  a  group  situation  is  neither  random  or  accidental.  People  behave  aeoordlng  to 
personal  motivations— what  we  might  call  needs.   Those  needs  may  b^  BqoiaX  or  emotional 
They  may  be  explicit  in  the  group  or  hidden  as  in  the*iskill  exercise.   They  way  be 
known  to  the  individual  or  unknown  to  him. 

If  a  person's  behavior  is  not  random  or  haphazard  but  is  rather  need-tHetermined, 
then  the  very  act  of  joining  a  group  must  be  the  expression  of  personal  needs. 

We  all  have  needs.   They  can  take  different  forms  and  cian  be  satisfied  ip  different 
ways.  According  to  Abraham  Maslow,  the  sum  total  of  an  individual's  needs  are 
arranged  in  a  hierarchy »  with  physical  needs  and  the  need  for  security  at  the  base  Of 
the  order.   Physical  needs  (e.g.,  food,  shelter,  warmth)  are  th08« 'Which  must  be 
satisfied  in  order  to  maintain  life.  Needs  for  security  must  be  fulfilied  if  the 
organism  is  to  function  within  his  environment.  For  example,  if  the  individual  is 
not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  feelings  of  anxiety,  there  must  be  a  degree  of  stability 
and  consistency  within  the  environment. 

When  the  basic  survival  needs  are  met  and  when  there  is  contact  with  eooietyi  other 
needs  may  press  for  satisfaction,  llies^,  are:  the  social «  egO|  and  self-fulfilltnent 
needs  which  can  be  optimally  satisfied  in  a  group  situation*  Social  needs  become 
evident  as  individuals  seek  acceptance  from  others.  With  the  fulfillment  of  social 
needs*  ego  needs  press  for  satl*? faction.  And  it  is  only  as  the  individual  finds 
answers  to  the  mystery  of  his  own  unioue  identify  that  he  can  then  begin  to  ba  41 
that  he  capable  of  being. 

Group  participation)  then«  is  motivated  primarily  by  certain  needs  for  whieh 
individuals  seek  fulfillment,  expression t  and  satisfaction*  People  ;)oin  groups » 
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therefore,  in  search  of  sotnething— something  personal  and  important  fpr  their  own 
senses  of  well-being  and  comfort.  While  individuals  share  certain  common  huinan 
needs,  the  fulfillment  of  these  needs  is  sought  in  unioue  wayst  The  individual's 
needs  for  feelinps  of  belcnplnj*,  acceptance,  recognition,  self -worth  ijelf -expression, 
and  productivity  are  evident  among  those  needs  that  motivate  desires  for  group  life. 

While  individuals  become  group  participants  because  they  have  certain  neede  for  which 
they  seek  either  expression  or  fulfillment,  and  while  these  needs  fltre  personal  and  * 
sub jective ,  they  are  not  necessarily  "selfish."   It  is  both  "normal"  and"natural" 
for  the  individual  to  bring  to  the  group  desires  for  the  satisfaction  pf  personal 
needs*  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  not  whether  these  needs  should  be  satisfied t 
but  rather  with  the  consequences  of  their  expression  for  others  and  for  the  group  as 
a  whole.  What  we  want  to  Question  is  wheter  the  fulfillment  of  one  individual's 
need  blocks  other  individuals  and  the  group  from  achieving  their  |;oal8«   If  this  is > 
in  fact,  found  to  be  the  case,  we  will  then  want  to  help  the  indivl,dufil  to  expresa 
his  needs  in  ways  which  are  helpful  for  and  congruent  with  the  needa  of  the  other 
group  part iclpanta  and  with  the  goals  of  the  group. 


NOTES 

On  the  US<I<  of  "HIDDEN  AGENDAS"  t 
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206 

Sub.iect 

Format  of 
Aottvittes 

Aotivlty  1. 
Activity  2 

Activity  3 

Aotilvlty  li 
Activity  ^ 
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ternlng  Helpful  Behaviors  in  Oroups 


Learning  Helpful  Behaviors  in  Groups 
Source:     Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual 

pp  me  -  i7ii  v,  ^  •: 

Time:       6  hours « 
Group  Tasks 

Source:    A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences  for  . 

Human  Relations  Training 

Volume  11.  #29,  p  19 
Time  J       approximately  1  hour. 

Recogniainp  Every  Contribution  la  Important 
Source :  Barbara  Dodds  and  Gene  Stanford  (unpubllahCKl) 
Time:       Approximately  1  hour* 
See  Appendix  A 

Selection  of  Class  Assistants 
Source:    Aaron  Hlllman 
Time:       Approximately  1  hour. 
See  Appendix  6 

Stop  Action 

Source t    Dorothy  J«  Miel  and  Stanley  Jaoobson 

"Stop  Action"  Today  Vfl  Edneation  (Mafohi  1969) 
•  Volume  ^B,  P  6B 

Timet      Approximately  1  hour* 
S^e  Appendix  C 

U  .1-  J 


Learning  Helpfal  Behaviors,  in  Oroups  continued* 


Activity  6:i 


The  "Six  Pack"  ^  Learning  Throueh  Group  Work 
Source:     Aaron  Hillnan  (unpublished) 
Times       Approximately  1  hour* 
See  Appendix  D 


Conclusion 


Group  oonaensiis  re; 


1.  What  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 

2.  What  applications  can  be  made? 

3.  How  did  you  work  together? 
U.  How  did  you  feel? 


Related  1,     Games  People  Play 

Materials  Berne)  Eric 


Origin 


1. 
3. 


Aaron  Hillman 

Barbara  Dodds  and  Gene  Stanford 
"Stop  Action"  Today ys  Education  (March ,  1969) 
Dorothy  J*  Miel  and  Stanley  Jacobson 
Volume  58,  p  68 

A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences 
for, Human  Relations  Training 
Volume  II 

Ufe  Skills  Coaching  Manual. 
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Reoogniging  Every  Contribution  is  Important 

Learning  to  elicit  contributions  from  every  member  and  oonsidering 
all  these  contributions  carefully  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  answer 
to  a  question;   illustration  of  subject  matter;  intergrpup  relations 
building;   improving  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  thinking  ability, 

A.  General  introduction  (at  ease  development) 

B.  Class  Activity i 

1.    Students  are  seated  in  a  circle  with  the  teacher  standing 
outside  the  group. 

2«    Teacher  Comments:   "Today  we  are  going  to  play  another 
game  which  w ill  help  you  improve  your  discussion  skills  • 
Each  of  the  places  of  paper  I  am  holding  contains  one  clue 
which  will  help  you  solve  a  inurder  mystery.  If  you  put  all 
of  the  facts  together,  you  will  be  able  to  solve  the 
mystery.  You  must  find  the  murderer ,  the  weapon,  the  time 
of  the  murder,  the  place  of  the  murder,  and  the  motive. 
You  must  have  all  the  answers  correct  .  Any  tine  you  think 
you  know  the  answers  and  the  group  agrees  on  the  guess, you 
niay  tell  me.  1  will  only  tell  you  if  all  five  answers  are 
correct.  I  will  not  tell  you  which  answers  are  wrong.  If 
you  complete  the  mystery  in  SO  minutes  or  less I  everyone 
in  the  class  will  receive  an  A.  Xf  you  take  30  niniite8» 
a  B.  3^  tninutes  a  0.  liO  minutes,  a  D.  and  if  yctt  fail 
to  solve  the  mystery  before     minutes i  you  will  all  reoeive 
an  ft  You  may  organize  yourselves  in  any  way  ypu  like.  You 
may  not  pass  your  clues  around  or  show  them  to  anyone,  and 
you  may  not  leave  your  seats  to  walk  around  the  group* 
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Reooenialng  Every  Contribution  is  Important  continued, 

III.  Format t     3,    After  clarifying  the  roles,  the  teacher  passeis  out  the  clues. 

If  there  are  fewer  than  27  students,  give  more  than  one  clue  to 
some  students.   If  there  are  more  than  27  students v  make  up 
extra  clues  1  have  some  students  share  clues,  or  have  some  students, 
serve  as  observers  and  timekeepers.   The  observers  could  make 
suggestions  about  how  the  group  could  be  improved  and  could  work 
faster.   The  teacher  stands  unobstrusively  in  the  background, 
indicating  the  passing  of  time  on  the  blackboard.  The  teacher 
may  not  interrupt,  make  suggestions,  or  give  hints. 

U.    Following  are  the  clues,  all  of  which  are  needed  to  solve  ^he 
,.  .   mystery.  •;  ^' 

Mr.  Kelley  had  a  bullet  hole  in  his  chest  and  a  knife  Wound  in 
his  back. 

Mr.  Jones  shot  at  an  intruder  in  his  apartment  building  at  12:00  p»ni» 
The  elevator  man  saw  Mr.  Kelley  at  12:1$  p.m. 
The  bullet  in  Mr.  Kelley *&  chest  matched  the  jgon  owned  by  Jones. 
Only  one  bullet  had  been  fired  from  Mr.  Jones  ♦  gun. 

When  the  elevator  man  saw  Mr,  Kelley,  Mr.  Kelley  was  bleeding 

slightly,  but  he  did  not  seem ^00  badly  hurt. 

A  knife  with  Mr.  Kelley's  blood  on  it  was  found  in  Miss  Smith's 

,-..;yard. 

The  knife  found  in  Miss  Smith's  yard  had  Mk'.Seott's  fingerprints 
on  it. 

Mr.  Kelley  had  destroyed  Mr.  Jones'  business  by  stealing  all  his 
customers. 

The  elevator  man  saw  Mr.  Kelley 's  wife  go  to  Mr.  Scott's  apart- 
ment at  11:30. 

The  telephone  operator  said  that  Mr.  Kelley 's  wife  frequently  • 
went  to  Mr*  Scott's  apartment. 

Mr.  Kelley' s  body  was  found  in  the  park. 
Mr.  Kelley 's  body  was  found  at  1:30* 

Mr.  Kelley  had  been  dead  for  one  hour  whsn  his  body  was  found* 
Jhe  eigvator  wan  saw  Mr,  Kelley  go  to  Mif.  Scott's  Moa  at  12*2S* 
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Reeognizing  Every  Qontribtttion  Is  Inyortant  cpntiwed, 

III,yormat;  k  Mr.  Kelley's  body  had  been  dragged  a  long  distance. 

Mis$  Stnlth  saw  Mr.  Kelley  go  to  Mr.  Jones'  apartment  building  at 

Mr.  Kelley' 8  wife  disappeared  after  the  murder.  , 
Mr.  Scott  disappeared  after  the  murder. 
Mr*  Jones  disappeared  after  the  murder, 
ilhe  elevator  man  said  that  Hiss  Smith  was  in  the  lobby  of  the 
apartment  building  when  he  went  off  duty. 
Miss  Smith  often  followed  Mr.  Kelley. 

Mr.  Jones  had  told  Mr.  Kelley  that  he  was  going  to  kill  him* 
Miss  Smith  said  that  nobody  left  the  apartment  building  between 
12r2$  and  12:li$. 

Mr.  Kelley' s  blood  ^ains  were  found  in  Mr.  Scott's  car. 
Mr V  Kelley '8  blood  stains  were  found  in  Mr.  Jones*  hall* 

(Answer:  Mic.  Scott  killed  Mr*  Kelley  with  a  knife  at  12:30  in 
Mr.  Scott 's  apartment  because  Mr.  Scott  was  having  an  affair  with 
Mrs.  Kelley.) 

$4    Help  students  to  understand  what  caused  the  problem  the  group  had 
in  solving  this  mystery.  (If  they  were  relatively  suooessfitl  in 
completing  the  work  quickly*  discuss  the  reasons  for  their  8ttoee88V)^^^  ^^^^^^  A 

Questions  should  focus  first  on  the  skills  learned  eirUer* 
a«    Was  a  leader  needed? 
b«    How  was  time  lost  in  getting  organised? 

c*    \ftiy  was  it  ineffective  for  everyone  to  try  to  talk  At  once?       -.  r^'t. 

Then  students  should  consider  the  need  for  everyone  to  obntributet  -  - 
At  Vlhat  problems  arose  because  some  people  did  not  present  their  clues? 
b«    What  should  they  have  done? 
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Reoognlging  Every  Contribution  is  Important  continued* 


III*  Forinati  B. 


Class  Activity t 

And  finally,  students  should  discuss  the  need  for  the  group  to 
encourage  everyone  to  contribute  and  to  consider  the  contribu- 
tions carefully: 


1.  In  what  ways  did  some  members  ignore  the  clues  of  others? 

2.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  urge  all  persons  to  present  their 
clues.  .  - 

3.  Did  anyone  ever  forgot  a  clud^and  make  an  incorrect  inference? 
li.    Were  all  members  included  in  solving  the  problem? 

$,     Did  anyone  monopolize  the  discussion? 

6.  General  class  discussion  of  the  problem,  the  discussion 
Question  answers,  and  the  implications  to  the  person  and  the 
subject.  , 

7.  Students  record  experiences  in  their  journals* 

IV«  Addenda;  .  Relate  to  subject  matter.  If  the  group  scored  poorly  on  this  exeroise, 
they  may  plead  for  another  chance.  The  teacher  can  easiljr  write  his 
own  clues  for  a  mystery  of  his  own  creation,  simply  making,  sure  that 
every  due  is  important  (some  clues' can  serve  as  "distractors",  but 
these  must  be  contradicted  by  other  clues).  Or  the  group  might  be 
ready  to  attempt  transferring  their  new  skills  to  a  8ttbjefst*>matter 
problem,  one  in  which  all  students  are  presumably  in  command  of  the 
basic  information  needed  for  solving  it* 


V/   Origint    Barbara  Oodds  and  Qena  Stanford,  unpublished*  Modified  by  A&ron  W.  Hiltnan 
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UNIT  II 
ITEM  B 
206 


Aim: 


Selection  of  Class  Assistants 

Practice  in  group  and  self -responsibility,  creativity  training* 
training  In  group  process  *  illustration  of  8ub;iect  natter* 
improving  reading,  writing ,  speaking,  and  thinking  ability. 


Format: 


1)  BjqDlain  exercise  to  students. 

2)  St^^dents  are  asked  to  sit  in  a  circle^  They  are  told  to  note 
that  five  classroom  assistants  are  needed;  i.e.  a  eecretary, 
an  audio-visual  specialist,  a  class  librarian,  a  teacher  aide, 
and  a  **greeter*'  to  welcome  any  visitors*  The  class,  as  a  vhole, 
are  to  select  the  individuals  for  these  roles* 

3)  Teacher  withdraws  and  lets  the  students  ohooae  these  aesistants 
in  their  own  way* 

k)     Students  record  their  experiences. 

5)    General  class  discussion.    .  ' 


iventst 


As  occurring* 


Conclusions! 


As  appropriate.  This  is  a  beautiful  nay  to  do  this  t^ing.  It  gives 
the  students  e^eriences  in  handling  their  own  thing  and  removes  the 
teacher  from  the  task  of  giving  directions  and  running  things.  It 
will  illustrate  that  given  the  opportunity,  instead  of  being  dlreoted 
the  students  will  respond  well  and  perforin  out  of  their  own  knowledge 
and  padt  experiences. 


Addenda t 
Origin! 


Where  appropriate  relate  to  sub^eot  natter. 


t)eveloped  by  Aaron  W.  Hlllman  for  use  in  his  classrooni 
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UNIT  II 
ITEM  B 
206 


Stop  Action 


Aimss 


Learning  how  ve  are  doing  a  thing  in  addition  to  what  we  are  doing  > 
learning  to  be  more  effective  grotip  members  and  group  leaders  > 
Increasing  group  creativity,  iniproving  reading,  writing,  thinking, 
and  speaking  ability* 


Format} 


1)  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  five  or  Six* 

2)  Ask  each  group  to  create  an  Original  graphie  symbol  for  a  real 
or  Imaginary  organization  (i,e«,  the  school,  a  elass^  a  real 
club,  or  an  imaginai^  "T'jen-ager's  Society",  etc.,  or  a 
subject  such  as  a  political  part ,  a  nation,  a  city)  •  Each 
group  should  work  from  the  idea  of  the  same  iinaginax7 

,    organ!  ssation. 

3)  Give  each  group  a  po8ter«>size  sheet  of  newsprint  or 
wrapping  paper  and  a  few  Crayons  or  colored  chalk* 

k)    Sach  group  is  given  1^  minutes  to  create  the  pletoi^ial 
symibol*  (Illustrate  by  ssmibols  on  flBgs>  seals,  eoat 
of  arms,  etc.) 

$)    At  the  end  of  10  minutes  top  the  groups  !?.nd  teU  then  to 
take  $  minutes  to  analyse  how  they  have  bem  working* 


a)    Either  by  chalkboard  or  on  slips  of  paper  ask  the 

following^ 

1)    Is  everyone  in  the  group  participating? 

ii)  VAiose  ideieis  are  being  carried  out? 

ill)  Have  any  ideas  been  passed  over  or  rejeeted?  Miy? 

iv)  How  are  things  being  decided? 

6)    Give  them  $  more  minutes  to  coinplete  the  project* 
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8to0  Action  contimed* 

7)  Stop  action  and  give  then  $  more  minutes  to  discusa!  the 
same  questions .       ■    ' 

8)  Post  the  synibols  around  the  room  and  have  each  group 
e5?)lain  the  sjfrtboX  and  the  way  they  worked  to  create 

9)  General  class  discussion  on  "How  we  work  togetheip," 

a)  Were  you  influenced  during  the  pfjcond  work  period 
because  you  had  stopped  to  consider  how  you  were 
working?  In  what  way? 

b)  How  might  your  group  hav^  iwi^oved  the  way  it 
worked? 

10)  All  points  of  view  are  accepted •  Demonstrate  that  every 
person  experiences  events  differently. 

11)  Each  student  now  jots  down  a  nurtber  representing  his 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  way  his  group  worked  -  for 
ejcawple,  1  for  not  at  all,  2  for  very  little,  3  for  wore 
satisfied  than  not,  and  1»  for  not  very  wiic)»»  Tabulate  the 
results. 

12)  Ihd  the  discussion  with  the  following  ouestionei 

a)  Does  this  degree  of  satisfaction  seen  adequate? 

b)  Wiat  are  some  risasons  people  were  not  satisfied 
and  what  can  we  do  about  these  in  the  future? 

13)  Students  record  their  es^eriences  in  journals. 

As  occurring. 
As  appropriate. 

Relate  to  subject  matter.  The  exereii^e  can  be  used  as  an 
isolate  or  one  of  a  series /or  in  committee  work,  elasa 
discussions,  or  formal  meetings. 
Dorothy  3.  Mial  and  Stanley  Jacobson,  "Stop  Action" 
Today*  s  Education. 
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Eventgg 

Condueionst 

Addenda} 
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UNIT  11 
ITEM  B  i\ 
206 

1.  Subject J 
II»Aiw8> 


III.Format: 


I'The  Six  Pack"  -  learning  Through  Group  Vfork^ 

learning  more,  and  retaining  more,  cognitive  material  (sub,1ect 

matter)}  learning  to  work  with  others}   overcominf  shyness? 

finding  out  how  nwbh  you  really  know;   illustration  of  subject 

matter}   iinprovinp  reading  writing,  thinking  and  speaking 
ability. 

A.    General  introduction  (at  ease  development), 
B«     Class  Activity t 

1.  Class  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  groups  of  Six. 
These  groups  should  be  as  diverse  as  possible  in 
group  members  (i*e.,  verbal  and  non-verbal,  boys  - 
and  girls,  race,  color, and  creed), 

2.  Groups  are  given  problems  from  subject  matter  which 
they  nur*-  solve  in  a  given  amount  of  time.  They  may 
work  only  with  menteers  of  their  group.  iSaoh  meml)er 
of  the  group  must  hand  in  a  paper  with  the  solving 
of  the  problem  and  each  member  of  the  sftme  group  must 
have  the  same  answer.  Answers  may  not  be  arrived  at 
by  artificial  means  but  must  be  logically  arrived  at 
by  the  normal  give  and  take  of  group  discussion  (i.e.  * 
no  voting,  no  oowpromtses,  no  promises  of  reward,  ete.)/ 

3*  Papers  are  returned  to  the  group,  after  evaluetlon  for 
group  discussion  as  to  how  well  they  did  and  how  they 
might  do  better  next  time»  as  well  as  to  the  problems 
that  hinder  the  group* 


XV.  Addenda} 
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Relate  to  subject  matter.  These  groups  should  work  together  many 
times  over  a  period  of  weeks  so  that  they  learn  to  work  with  saeh 
other  better  -  then  new  grc^pl,n^s  should  be  wade  up*  In  English 


"The  Six  Pack"  "  Learning  Through  Orpup  Work  continued* 

classeS  j  I  give  the  students  20  ouestions  per  week  in  grainn»r  or 
other  segments  of  English  and  without  prior  instruction  from  the 
teacher )  they  must  find  the  answers*   In  a  ma,iority  of  easeS}  they  do* 

Vv    Ori^ini    IDevised  by  Aaron  HI Uman  (unpublished). 

the  end*  it  is  useful  to  have  the  group  analyse  their  behavior 

the  group*: 
How  they  worked  together.  - 
Inhibiting  factors. 
Plus  forces. 

How  they  might  work  together  in  the  future. 


Postcrigti  At 
in 
1. 
?. 
3. 
1*. 
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ITEM  B. 
?07 


Subjeoti 
pbfcctivei 


Oroup  Decisions 

!•  To  esqperience  the  skills  involved  in  oonununieation« 
2.    To  esqperienee  decision-inking  through  eonsenauii 


Format  of 
Activities; 

Activity  1. 


See  Appendix  A  -  Group  consensus  article* 


NASA. 
Source: 


Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for 
Small  Groups  in  Guidance 
Unit  107,  p  2,  activity  1. 
^  Tine  -  2  hours  approximately. 


Ajet  ivity  gi 


Source  t 


Timet 


See  Appendix  B. 

Seeking  Consensus  t  Top  Problems 
Facing  the  Nation 

A  Handbook  of  Structured  BxperieneeB  for 
Human  Relations  Training 
Volume  I,  #11,  p  $2« , 
2  houts  approximately. 


Aoiivity  3i 


Aetivity  it* 
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Consensus  -  Seeking? 

A  Orotip  Ranking  Task 
Sourcei    A  Handbook  for  etc. 

Volume  M,  #30,  p  22. 
Tines      2  hours  approximately* 

Planning  a  Party 
Source t    Counsellor ' a  Resource  Book. . .etc . 

Unit  107,  p  li  aetlvity  1. 
Timet      1  hour  approximately* 


Orottp  Peolsions  oonilnued. 


Activity  St 


Alligator  Rivers 

Source;    Simon,  Sidney,  1*  HoKe  and  H.  Kirschenbaum 

Values  Clarification 

New  York:   Hart  PublishlnR,  1^72 

pp  ?90  -  ii. 
Titne:       labours  approximately. 

See  Appendix  D 


Conclttsiona  ~    Group  consensus  re: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


What  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 
What  applications  can  be  made. 
How  did  you  work  together? 
How  did  you  feel?  . 


Related 
Materials 


1. 


Powell,  John,Why  Am  I  Afraid 
To  Tell  You  Who  I  Am? 
Chapter  3*  P  1*3. 


Origin 


1. 
2* 


Counsellor ♦ s  Resource  Book  for«»«>etc> 


Volume  tt  IX. 
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207  '  AP'  ENDK  A 

PBCTSIOW  MAKING  IN. GROUPS;    COOPERATION  AND  COMPETITTOf 

QRNF.RAL  OUTLINjli      1,  Vibat  makes  a  gooa  proup  deci  sion? 

2#  Prom  "plop"  to  consensus  ^  , 

3-,  Barriers  to  effective  decision  making 

l»#  Interf^rative  and  distributive  social  situations  r 

5#  Cooperative  and  competitive  strategies 

6,  How  do  you  know  when  you're  playing  poker?  . 

X.    What  makes  a  good  group  decision? 

At  least  four  criteria  can  be  used  to  judge  %he  .goodness  of  a  decision 
made  by  a  group.   Each  of  these  is  iniportant  and  there  is  no  reason  to  ' 
assume  that  they  will  not  conflict  with  each  other  from  time  to  tdme.  That 
is,  a  decision  may  be  good  by  one  criterion  and  not  so  good  by  others.  The 
four  criteria  I  have  in  mind  are  as  followsr 

Quality  of  decision  for  moving  the  group  toward  its  major  goals* 
Is  the  decision  practical?  Does  it  use  the  group's  resources 
effectively?  Does  it  get  maximum  gain  for  a  minimuin  effort? 

2. .  Quality  of  decision  for  meeting  individual  needs  of  members*  Were 
personal  needs  met  or  frustrated  by  the ^decision?   (In  general, 
member  needs  are  most  apt  to  be  met  ifs  -  a)   each  individual  does 
express  his  needs  freely  without  fear  of  being  rejected  as  a  periBon* 
and  b)   each  member  has  a  maximum  opportunity  to  influence  the  deolsion 

3*  Commitment  of  members  to  carry  out  the  decision* ':  To  What  extent  will 
each  member  do  what  is  needed  to  make  the  decision  work?  How  respon** 
sible  do  the  members  feel  for  the^outcoiB  deoieion?  (In 

general,  the  more  they  agree  with  it  and  the  more  their  needs  ere  wet 
by  it,  the  more  they  will  be  committed  to  making  it  work*) 

h»    How  long  did  the  decision  take?  Was  It  made  in  time  to  be  implemented? 
Rid  other  activities  suffer  from  the  time  spent  on  thie  decision? 
(Vlhlle  efficiency  of  decision  making  Is  important  in  most  greupe,  we 
can  seldom  afford  to  let  this  value  stand  in  the  way  of  produe^nr  high 

o         onelity  decisions  to  which  nemberd  are  commlttedO 
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Peoision  Making 
in  Qronpst 
continued* 


T. 


Tn  short,  group  decisions  are  apt  to  be  of  high  quality  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  decision  naklnfr  nwthod^ < nvolves  a  maxlmmn  sharinn  of  Meas 
a  maximum  expression  of  individual  needs  in  an  accepting  cliinate.  and 
mayitnun  public  and  private  agreement  with  the  decision* 


Originally  presented  by  Donald  Wolfe. 


II. 
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From  "plofii'  to  consensus. 

Bernard  Bass  has  developed  a  classification  of  methods  of  decision 
naklnj?  which  is  reproduced  on  the  attached  chart.'* '  The  chart  shows  a  nuniber 
of  ways  of  nakinp  a  decision  and  the  amount  of  public  and  private  agreenenii 
with  the  decision  that  is  likely  to  be  associated  with  each. 

Consider  a  ten *man  group.   Any  sinple  member  can  decide  to  attempt  to 
Influence  others  without  any  support  from  others.   He  lays  a  "plop".  Both 
publicly  and  privatelyi  all  are  aware  of  the  failure  to;" accept  his  deoislon. 
The  sharing  of  ideas  and  feelings  has  also  been  at  a  minimum. 

Sometimes )  the  member  fails  to  sense  or  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  of 
support  from  others  and  authorizes  himself  to  decide  for  the  group.  As 
shown  in  the  attached  figure,  only  he  seems  to  have  accepted  the  decision. 
He  ceases  his  self -author  i.  gat  ion  only  when  he  becomes  aware  that  the.  rest 
of  the  group  has  not  accepted  his  decision*  Againi  the  sharing  of  ideas  and 
feelings  has  been  minimum* 

Particularly  misleading  for  a  single  member  is  to  gain  a  hand^claeping 
support  from  one  other  member  which  is  misperceived  as  general  support  for  a 
decision  by  the  whole  group.  Typically,  the  group  cannot  build  and  grow  if 
such  deoi  sion  making  is  freejuent . . 

Mbre  overt  confliot  and  pressure  became  apparent  when  a  minority  deeides 
for  the  group.   The  discrepancy  between  public  and  private  acceptance  becomes 
greater.  The  minority  publicly  and  privately  accept  the  decision.   Some  of 
the  wa.iorHy  go  along  publicly,  but  not  privately*  Although  there  way  be  a 
fair  amount  of  sharing  of  resources  «nd  needs  among  the  minority,  the  ma^iority 
remains  non-participating  and,  generally  uncommitted*  Apathy  usually  appears 
when  the  decision  is  to  be  carried  out* 

There  is  more  use  of  resources  and  more  commitment  when  a  maAority  decides 
Manv  or  all  of  the  minority  may  go  along  publicly,  but  their  satisfaction  anl 
pt»ivat«  apreewe«t  with  the  session  are  low, 


.  mwm  A 

FroTW  "plcp"  to 
consensus  continuecl/ 

Consensus  has  been  found  to  ylel4  Tnaxlmum  oommltwent  from  aXX*)f>  ifrcup.. 
Issues  are  thrashed  out  untU  all  feeUnffs  have  been  considered  before  a 
decision  is  reached,   Yet  such  consensus  my  be  false  If  it  is  gatned  by 
announcincr  that  silence  means  consent  and  when  members  refuse  to  reveal  their 
true  opinions  about  matters.   Similarly  when  members  are  forced  by  proup 
pressure  the  ^roup  freely  offers  his  opinions  and  a  decision  is  hammered  out 
based  on  the  public  examination  of  all  ideas  is  true  consensus  likely  to  be 
attained. 

A  "silence-means-consent**  false  consensus  often  occurs  when  members  f^el 
their  ideas  and  needs  wUl  not  be  accepted  by  the  group.   Rather  than  risking 
rejection  or  attack :»  members  allow  themselves  to      counted  in  agreement. 
Their  private  dissatisfactions  may  later  lead  to  difficulty  In  carryiniPf  out 
the  decision.  • 

Similarly,  when  members  are  pressured  Into  expression  of  Opinion,  but 
the  climate  is  not  one  of  acceptance  of  differences,  they  may  express  an 
agreement  which  is  not  felt. 
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TTT.  Barr I tTS  to  e.fffictive  group  decision  makinf?. 

Many  factors  may  be  present  wbich  limit  the  ability  of  the  group  to  make 
e.ffect-'ve  decisions.   First,  the  members  may  lack  some  of  the  skills  reoulred— 
skiUs  in  listening  to  the  ideas  of  others,  skills  in  expressing  one's  ovm 
needs  or  in  interpretlnj?  the  needs  of  others,  skills  in  testing  for  consensus 
without  threateninff  others,  etc.   VJithoui  such  skills  it  i.*?  unlikely  that  a 
group  can  continually  make  decisions  which  make  maximum  use  of  the  group's 
resources  and  which  meet  the  needs  of  individual  members?   commitment  to 
decisions  in  s\ich  groups  tends  to  be  weak. 

A  second  kind  of  barrier  to  effective  decision  making  may  reside  in  the 
lack  of  mutual  trust  in  one  another  or  the  lack*6f  personal  coiicern  for  each 
^other's  welfare.   Vihere  these  condi tions  are  absent,  members  typically  are 
reluctant  to  make  their  own  personal  needs  known  to  others  and  thus  the  group* 8 
decisions  are  unlikely  to  take  such  needs  into  account.  Moreover.  In  the 
abae^se  of  trust  in  others  and  feelings  of  support  from  others,  members  are 
les«  apt  to  volunteer  their  resources  in  order  to  help  implement  the  decision. 

Much  of  the  work  of  this  laboratory  is  aimed  at  developing  skills,  of 
the  kind  described  above  and  skills  in  creating  in  groups 'atmospheres  of 
mutual  trust,  and  concern. 

A  third  kind  of  barrier  to  effective  group  decision  making  resides  in 
cotnpetitlve  orientation  among  the  members.   Tills  is  closely  related  .to  the  . 
other  barriers  mentioned^  but  because  it  Is  somewhat  more  complex  and  dlffucult 

to  deal  with,  I  would  like  to  go  into  it  in  dome  detail. 

IV.   Integrative  and  Distributive  Social  Situations. 

The  basic  assumption  I  make  is  that  sons  situations  call  for  a  competitive 
orientation  toward  other  persons;   in  other  situations  a  cooperative  orienta«* 
tion  Is  more  fruitful.  Corresponding  to  each  these  are  strategies  in  modes 
of  behavior  Mhieh  are  effective  in  meeting  individual  needs.   1  would  like  to 
examine  soirte  of  the  factors  that  should  Influence  our  choice  between  strategies 
of  conflict  and  collaboration,  or  competition  and  cooperation  in  various  social 
situations.  As  we  shall  se(«,  the  strategies  used  by  the  members  t4ill  affect 
the  kind  of  decision  processes  available  to  the  group* 

We  can  (distinguish  between  social  situations  of  two  typed— distributive 
and  integrative.  They  differ  primarily  in  the  kinds  of  regards  made  available 
to  the  persons  present.  A  serious  poker  game  Is  an  example  of  a  distributivd 


Inteprat ive  and  D  istri  but Ive 
Soola X'^nru'a't'  i  ons  cbntinueci « 


ly.   situation—what  one  per'son  wins  the  otheva  must  lose.  Rivals  for  a  political 
.office  on  the  campus  are  also  in  a  distributive  situatlonj   the  votes  piven  to  • 
one  are  counted  a pa Inst  the  other.   On  the 'other  hand,  the  members  of  a  foot- 
ball or  basketball  team  are  in. an  intejrratlve  situation  visa  vis  with  one 
another— as  each  member  approaches  his  goal  he  automatically  helps  his  team- 
mates approach  their  goal.   A  team  score  is  shared  by  all.   Planning  a  .ioint 
research  pro.iect  (or  a  Human  Relations  Laboratory)  is  basically  integrative— 
a  payoff  for  one  member  results  in  a  payoff  for  all. 

How  can  we  tell  whether  a  situation  is  logically  distributive  or  integrative? 
The  key  is  the  relationship  among  the  goals  of  the  various  parties.   Hence,  the 
discriminating  questions.   If  one  reaches  his  own  goals  will  others  in  some  degree 
be  unable  to  reach  their  goals s   If  so,  they  are  in  a  distributive  situation. 
To  the  extent  to  which  goal  achievement  by  one  involves  or  leads  to  goal  achieve- 
ment by  others  is  the  extent  to  which  the  situation  is  integrative. 


V.     Cooperative  and  Competitive  Strategies. 

We  can  identify  too  famrliar.  but  opposite  modes  of  behavior.   I  am  not 
suggesting  that  one  is  good  and  the  other  bad,  but  rather  that  one  tends  to 
be  effective  in  integrative  situations.  But  let's  consider  this  issue  more 
below : 

COMPETITIVE  STRATEGY 


-  Behavior  is  purposeful  in  pursuing 
own  goals. 


1.    Behavior  is  purposeful  in  pursuing 
goals  held  in  eominon. 


-  Secrecy* 


2«  Openness* 


Accurate  personal. understanding  of 
own  needs,  but  publicly  disguised 
or  misrepresented  -  don't  let  them 
know  what  you  really  want  most  so 
that  they  won't  know  how  much  you 
are  really  willing  to  give  up  to 
get  it. 


Accurate  personal  understanding  of 
own  needs j  and  ftceurate  represent* 
ation  of  them* 
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Unpredictable*  minted  strategies, 
utllfssing  the  elemsnt  of  surprise* 


li.  Predictable  J  while  flexible  behavior 
is  appropr-^ate.  it  is  not  designed  to 
take  other  party  by  surprise* 


WT  II 

Cooperative  and  Compet.Ulve 
Strategies  oontinued , 

V*     -  Threats  and  bluffs. 


-  Search  behavior  is  devoted  to  find- 
ing ways  of  appearing  to  become 
committed  to  a  position;   logical t 
non-rational  and  irrational  argu- 
Tuents  alike  may  serve  this  purpose. 


APPWiDIX  A  . 


Threats  or  bluffs  are  not  )jsed. 

6.    Search  behavior  Is  devoted  to  finding 
solutions  to  problems,  utilizing 
logical  and  innovative  processes. 


Success  is  often  enhanced  (where  . 
teams ,  committees ,  or  or gani  zations 
are -involved' on  each  side)  by  form- 
ing bad  stereotype  of  the  other,  by  ci. 
ignoring  the  other's  logic  ♦  by 
increasing  the  level  of  hostility. 
These  tend  to  stren^hen  in -group 
lovalty  and  convince  others  that  you 
mean  business* 


7.    Success  demands  that  stereotypes  be 
dropped,  that  Ideas  be  gWen  consider- 
ation on  their  merit  regardless  of  ^ 
sources  and  that  hostility  not  be 
induced  deliberately.   Ih  fact,  posi- 
tive feelings  about  others  are  both 
a  cause  and  an  effect  of  other  aspects 
of  Approach  B* . ,,  .  ■  '  ' 


Pathological  extreme  is  When  one 
assumes  that  everything  that  pre- 
vents others  from  reaching  other's 
goal  also  must  facilitate  ones  own 
movement  toward  his  own  goals  thus , 
one  would  state  his  own  goals  as 
being  to  negate  goal  achievement  of 
others. 


8.    Pathological  extreme  is  when  one 
will  assume  that  whatever  ie  good 
for  others  and  group  Is  necessarily 
good  for  self.  Cannot  distinguish 
own  identity  from  group  or  other 
person's  identity.  Will  not  take 
responsibility  for  own  self* 
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Some  effects  of  the  use  of  these  strategi  es.    In  some  respects  these  two 
wodee  of  behavior  produce  ouite  different  results  which  may  or  may  not  be 
desirable.  Following  a  competitive  strategy  oftesi  creates  a  "win-lose" 
orientation  with  the  following  consequences I 

1.    Strong  "superiority-inferiority"we-they  feelings  develop.  Individuals'  ; 
factions  or  groups  under  conpetitive  pressures  rate  themselves  high  on 
both  cohesion  and  ability  the  opponents  are  seen  as  less  capable  and  less  • 
well  organised • 

BEST  m  AVMLUMLE 

?.    Distortions  in  perception.  Experiments  demonstrate  that  undef  oOmpetHtve  . 
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V.     2,    positions  when  In  fact  they  do  not.  Actual  similarities  and  differences 
are  differences  are  apt  to  go  \inrecogn  I  zed  • 

3*    Distortions  1n  judgment .   Individuals  or  groups  under  competitive  pressures 
.  almost  invariably  e/aluate  their  own  .contributions  as  best  and  fall  into 
down-grading  the  efforts  of  others • 

All  three  of  these  consequences  niake  joint-problem-solv^ng  and  decision 
making  more  difficult^.  ; 

With,  respect  to  group- functions,  the  cooperative  orientation  produces  nort 
of  the  following  beheviors  than  does  the  competllVvej 
•    a.    attentiveness  to  others 

b,  communication  and  mutual  understanding       •  . 

c,  friendliness,  pride  in  group 

d,  group  support  rather  than  individual  defense  efforts 
1          coordination  of  efforts,. efficient  usie  of  resources 

/     f.    equality  and  speed  of  production 

ifi  short,  the  use  of  competitive  strategies  among  the  members  of  a  group 
iavia  to  decrease  the  ability  of  the  group  to  make  decisions  which  meet  the 
fc^t  three  criteria  outlined  above,  and  i^eed  of  decision  making  io  apt  to 
be  attained  only  at  the  expense  of  the  other  criteria. 

Vi#   How  do  you  know  when  you're  playing  pokerj 

^rlier  I  suggested  that  the  competitive  strategy  may  be  effective  in 
leading  to  the  achievement  of  one's  own  goals  in  distributive  situations,, 
certainly  i'n  a  serious  game  of  poker.  The  question  is,  how  do  you  know 
when  the  situation  you're  in  Is  like  a  poker  game— how  do  you  know  if  it's 
(Jistributlve?  I  wonder  if  we  don't  often  get  into  troible  because  «6  mi6- 
interpret  the  situation  or  use  an  inappropriate  strategy*  Two  problems  arise 
which  we  need"  to  be  alert  to  #  , 

We  overuse  a  strategy.  Some  people  tend  to  appraise  every  situation  as  if 
it  were  a  distributive  game;  e,g.  he  will  transform  every  discussion 
into  a  debate.  He  may  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  himself ,  fearing  that 
others  my  take  advantage  of  hlm«  tn  a  sense,  he  night  be  called  oyiiioal> 

■■■■„-  ■ ,  ,23^.  ■.■■■■'^ 


How  do  you  Know,  when 
yow  're  pla'yihp  potcey? 
continued* 

VI.  1.    Some  other  persons  tend  to  approach  every  situation  as  if  It  were 
Integrative.  assum-inF  that  whatVs  good  for  others  3  s  also  pood  for 
oneself.  Such  persons  tend  to  be  unable  to  compete  and  where  the 
rewards  are  distributed  uneaually  they  tend  to.be  taken  advantage  of 
they  wifeht  be  called  naive. 

Ideally,  we  should  hope  that  we  can  see  the  objective  reality  of  the 
situation  and  choose  strategies  which  are  appropriate  and  effective.  . 
The  overuse  of  either  strategy  makes  us  less  effective  group  members. 

r-      2»     The  mixed  social  sVtuatjon.  Unfortunately,/ the  dichotomy  between  > 

integrative  and  distributive  is  too  simple.   For  situations  are  as  "pure" 
as  the  poker  game  or  research  planning.  Most  situations  contain  both 
integrative  and  distributive  aspects.   In  the  classroom,  for  example, 
grading  "on  a  curve"  is  largely  distrifctlve— if  others  get  high  grades 
may  change  for  an  "A"  is  reduced.   On  the  other  hand,  I  am  apt  to  learn 
more  if  the  atmosphere  is  the  classroom  is  "open"  and  if  the  knowledge 
other  students  hold  becomes  available  to  me— the  higher  the  quality  of 
the  discussion  in  general,  the  more  we  all  learn. 

Campus  politics  also  present  a  "mixed"  situation.   Because  there  are  relatively 
few  offices  to  which  one  can  be  elected  or  appointed  and  because  the  symbols  of  "real 
success"  are  scarce,  extra --curricular  activities  tend  to  be  distributive.  Competi- 
tion is  an  integral  part  of  such  activities.  As  to  the  extent  that  clubs  and 
committees  on  the  campus  attempt  to  take  action  (e.g.,  plan  dances)  they  are  integrative 
—cooperation  and  collaboration  are  logically  required.  Unfortunately,  the  skills 
that  enable  us  to  win  our  positions  of  leadership  (competitive  skilld)  ftfe  not  necessarUy 
the  skills  which  enable  us  to  lead  effectively  (e.g.,  to  help  the  group  wake  effective 
decisions)  and  we  find  that  ourselves  are  doing  all  the  work.   "Nobody  is  back  there 
foUowing." 

Followlnr  both  cooperative  and  competitive  strategies  at  the  same  time  is  always  , 
difficult  ani  often  unrewarding.  In  disposing  our  back-home  problems  where  we  f<nd 
we  have  had  to  use  competitive  strateffles,  we  can  come  to  one  of  three  conclueionet 

1.    Firflt,  that  no  real  conflict  exists,  but  it  has  been  assumed  that  it  does. 
Ihat  iBi  the  logical  structure  df  the  situation  reveals  no  real  confliet  of 
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1,     goals  or  distributive  reward  structure.   In  spite  of  pur  early  assufflptiona', 
some  of  \js  learned  that  is  the  situation  in  the  T*group.  Opportunities  for 
cooperation  and  collaboration  may  be  discovered*  and  effective  decision 
processes  developed, 

?*    Second,  no  real  conflict  of  isoals,  a  fact  that  is  already  recognieed  by  all 
In^'olved.  but  basic  attitudes  of  mistruct  and  lack  of  mutual  concern  may 
prevent  affective  collaboration  toward  comtion  goals.   Here  one  must  work 
directly  on  relations  among  the  members*   We  spend  much  time  at  the  lab  on 
these  issues.  '  ^ 
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Deoision  by  Consensu a 

To  give  students  the  opportunity  to  experience  deeislon-making 
in  a  group  through  consensus  and  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  vihich  must  be  overcome  if  this  is  to  be  satisfaetory* 

NASA  -  Decisions  by  Consensus  •  By  Jay  Hall 
(as  used  by  A.  Koop  and  N.  Preyma 
li'hiversity  of  Manitoba  -  1970 
in -  "A  Handbook  of  Group  Technioues")* 

1.  Pass  out  document  •  "Student  Instructions  for  Ranking 

Items" 

Have  students  complete  the  ranking  of  items. 

2«  Group  Decision  Makings 

a)  Introduction 

This  is  an  exercise  in  group  decision  niakingv  tour 
group  is.,  to  employ  the  method  of  Oroup  OohBensttB  in 
reaching  its  decision.  This  means  that  the  prediction 
for  each  o^  the  1^  survival  Items  limst  be  agreed  upon 
by  each  group  member  before  It  becomes  a  part  of  the 
group  decision*  Consensus  is  difficult  to  reach. 
Therefore )  not  every  ranking  Mill  meet  with  everyone's 
comglete  approval.  Try,  as  a  group,  to  make  each  ranking 
Mill  meet  with  everyone's  complete  approval.  Try*  as  a 
group  to  make  each  ranking  one  with  which  all  group 
members  can  at  least  partially  agree*  Mere  ate  some 
guides  to  use  in  reaching  consensus j 

I)  Avoid  areuing  for  your  own  individual  ^ludp^hts  # 
Approach  the  task  on  the  basis  of  logic. 

II)  Avoid  changing  your  mind  only,  in  order  to  reach 
.      agreement  and  void  conflict.  Support  only  solutions 

with  wh|iph^  v|}tt  Are  ablA  to  f^tPTM  ntsyimhtit,  iMnt. 
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Peolsion  by  Consensu s  oontlnued* 

Activltieai  iii)  Avoid  "oonflict-rediicinel' Techniques  such  as 

majority  vote  V  averaging  or  trading  in  reaching 
decisions. 

iv)   View  differences  of  opinion  as  helpful  rather  than 
as  a  hindrance  in  decision-making. 

b)  On  the  '  Group  Summary  Sheet"  place  the  Individual 
rankings  made  earlier  by  each  group  merifcer.  fake 
as  inuch  time  as  you  need  in  reaching  your  dedision* 

3«    Possible  Discussion  Items 

i)  Vlhat  are  differences  between  individual  group  decision 
making?  '  ■   '    ■  ., 

ii)  Why  is  the  group  rating  higher  \than  the  individual's 
overall  average  rating?  j 

iil)  Many  ideas  contributed,  ideas 'pooled.  Group  stimulates 
and  challenges  individuals.  Commitment  develop^  from 
shared  decision-making.  Feeling  tone  is  higher  •  more 
cohesive )  more  belongingness  and  more  aboeptabiltty. 
Greater  creativity,  novel  rationales. 

It.    Discuss  the  development  of  eonsen^u^. 

How  much  did  individuals  have  to  give? 
What  does  this  do? 

How  does  the  individual  whose  score  is  really  deviant  from 
the  group  feel? 

Does  the  low  contributor  and/or  low  soorer  feel  drpreoiated? 
Resentment?  Pride? 

Were  there  any  individuals  who  received  a  higher  score  than 
the  group?  Were  they  really  used  as  resources? 
Why  or  why  not? 
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peotalon  by  Consensua  contljRuecl* 

AcUyitiear  other  questions  of  approachlne  above : 

Were  your  opinions  solicited  and  vaXued  by  the  groups 
Why  or  why  not? 

How  satisfied  do  you  feel  with  the  amount  and  quality  of 
your  participation  in  reaching  consensus? 
How  much  responsibility  for  making  the  decision  work  would 
you  feel? 

How  committed  do  you  feel  to  the  decision  your  group  made? 
How  mtitch  frustration  did  you  feel  "during  the  work  on  the 
decision?  Why? 

How  good  was  the  decision  your  group  made? 

■  Order  of  Tasks  ■  ■  • 

NASA  Exercise 

!•     Individual  rank  items, 

2.  Croup  agrees  to  ranking  of  items  by  consensus* 

3,  Individuals  compute  difference  scores  and  obtain  average* 
it.    Difference  scores  obtained  for  group  ranking*  Average 
diecrepancy  obtained.  . 

5*    Overall  average  of  individual  averages  obtained  to  compare 

with  group  ranking  average. 

Document  »  "Student  Ins true ttona  for  Ranking  Items" 
You  are  a  member  of  a  space  cr&^  originally  scheduled  to  rendesvoud 
with  a  mother  ship  on  the  lighted  surface  of  the  noon*  Due  to  meehft« 
nical  difficulty,  however,  your  ship  was  forced. to  land  at  a  spdt 
dome  200  miles  from  the  rendezvous  point*  Daring  re-entry  and 
landing  much  of  the  equipment  aboard  was  damaged  and)  since  survival 
depends  on  reaching  the  mother  ship,  the  most  critieal  items 
available  must  be  chosen  for  the  SOO  mile  trip*  Below  are  listed 
the  1^  items  left  intact  and  unt^'^maged  after  landing.  Your  task  Is  , 
to  rank,  order  then  in  terms  of  their  in^crtanee  for  your  orew  in 
allowing  them  to  reach  the  rendezvous  point*  Place  the  number  1 
by  the  most  Important  item,  the  number  2  by  the  second  most  important 
and  so  on  through  number  1$,  the  least  important* 
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Deoision  by  Oongensus  oont.lnuQd* 

Box  of  Matches 
Food  Concentrate 
$0  ^eet  of  Nylon  Rope 
Paraohttte  Silk 
Portable  Heating  Unit 

^  ^Two  ,hS  caliber  pistols 

_      One  case  Dehydrated  Pet  Milk*' 
Two  100  lb.  Tanks  of  Oxygen 
Stellar  Map  (of  the  moon's  constellation) 
Life  Raft       -  ■ 
Magnetic  Compass 
-     $  gallons  of  Water 
Signal  Flares 

Pirsi  Aig^Kit  containing  injection  needles 
Solar-powered  FH  Receiver^Transmitter 
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GROUP  SUMMARY  SHEET 


Individual  Predictions 


Group  Prediction 


Box  of  Matches 

1 

2 

3 

k 

6 

7 

8 

(1 

Food  Concentrate 

$0  Feet  of  Nylon  Rope 

inrLii  1  r 

Pai?achute  Silk 

te 

Portable  Heating  Unit 

lb 

Two  ,h$  caliber  Pistols 

/ 

1  ^ 

One  case  Dehydrated  Pet  Milk 

g 

■  ■  t' 

Two  -  100  lbs*  Tanks  of  Oxygen 

Stellar  Map  (of  the  Moon's 
Constellation) 

'I 

Life  Raft 

l?> 

Magnetic  Gon^ss 

'  ■  •                    '  ■'  ■     ':'   i.   ■    ■  ') 

Five  Gallons  of  Water 

Signal  Flares 

..? 

First  AiclXit  containing 
injection  Needles 

1 

Solar '■Powered  Radio 

// 

1 

Individual  Average  Scores: 
(Sum  of  differences  1$) 

Group 

(Sum  of  differsnG6s  : 
1$) 

Overall  Average  Soere 
Individual 

Sum  of  individual  ^  i 

Average  ■■■^^-■ly  .''^ 
Nuniber  pf 
Individuals 
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CottngeXlors*  Key 

Instructiona:  You  are  a  member  of  a  space  crew  originally  scheduled  to  rendezvous 
with  a  mother  ship  on  the  lighted  surface  of  the  moon.  Due  to  mechanical  difficult 
ties,  however*  your  ship  is  forced  to  land  at  a  spot  some  200  miles  from  the  rendea- 
vous  ptfint.   During  re-entry  and  landing,  much  of  the  equipment  aboard  was  damaged 
and  since  survival  de^isnds  on  reaching  the  mother  ship,  the  most  critical  items 
available  must  be  chosen  for  the  200  mile  trip.  Below  are  listed  the  15  items  left 
intact  and  undamaged  after  landing.  Your  task  is.  to  rank  order  them  in  terms  of 
their  importance  for  your  crew  in  allowing  them  to  reach  the  rendezvous  point.  Place 
the  nunber  1  by  the  most  important  item,  the  number  M^  \>y  the  second  most  important, 
and  so  on  throu^  number  15  the  least  important  . 

little  or  no  use  on  the  moon  Ig     Box  of  Matches. 
Supply  daily  food  required  h         Food  Concentrate. 
Useful  in  tying  in;)ured 

together,  help  in  cliiribing  6  ft.  Nylon  Rope 

Shelter  aginst  sun's  rays  8   Parachute  silk 

Useful  only  if  party 

landed  on  dark  side  13        Portable  Heating  Unit 

Self  •'propulsion  Devices 

<?ottld  be  made  from  them     11       Two  »h$  ealibor  Pistols 
Food,  mixed  with  water  for 

drinking  ig      .  One  case  dehydrated  Pet  Milk 

Fills  respiration  1         Two  100  #  tanks  Oxygsn 

requirement 

One  of  principal  means  of  Stellar  May  (of  moon's 

finding  directions         .3  constellation) 
COg  bottles  of  self- 
propulsion  lioross  chasms,  9^,,,  ,^.J»ife  Raft 


Oottnaellors'  Key  continued^ 


Probably  no  Magnetized 
Poles )  thus  useless 
Replenishes  loss  by 
sweating*  eto« 
Distress  Gall  when  line  . 
of  sight  possible 
Oral  Pills  or  Injection 
Medicine  valuable 
Distress  signal  transmitter, 
possible  oonMnioation  with 
mother  ship  $ 


Ik       Magnetic  Compass 


^  gallons  of  Water 


10. 


Signal  Flares 

First  Aid  Kit  containing 

injection  needles 


Solar-powered  FM 
Receiver- 
Transmitter 
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Objective; 


Social«>Interper8onal 
UNIT  X07 


Oroup  Decision 


To  have  students  experience  the  various  skills  involved  in  comni« 
cation  and  to  observe  and  understand  the  dynamics  of  group  inter- 
action*  ^  . 


Activity; 


Oiscttsslon; 


Kotet 


Planning  a  Party 

Five  students  volunteer  to  role  play  a  '•class  conmittee"  tteeilng  at 
a  mertber's  home  to  plan  a  party.  They  are  instructed  to  make  the 
party  plans  as  realistic  or  as  fantastic  as  they  wish.  The  volun- 
teers  form  a  small  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  room  while  the  rest 
of  the  class  sits  in  a  circle  around  them.  The  surrounding  spectator 
group  is  divided  into  a  convenient  nondber  of  sab-groupis  with  each 
instructed  to  focus  its  observations  on  one  of  the  eemnittee  memberfli< 
The  "committee"  discussions  often  turn  out  to  be  quite  humorous. 
Nonetheless,  real  conflicts  almost  invariably  develop  among  members 
around  one  or  another  issue.  For  example,  one  student  protested 
against  his  committee's  "prosaic"  plans  arid  pressed  for  a  party 
aboard  an  airliner.  After  the  class  has  ei^vesdropped  on  the"ttteet4 
ing"  for  approximately  1$  minutes,  the  leadeif*  halts  the  meeting  and 
throws  the  floor  open  to  discussion. 

liaeh  sub-group  gives  its  particular  impressions  of  the  comnittee 
meniber  to  whom  it  paid  special  attention.  Group  phenomena  such  as 
rivalry  for  leadership  and  the  development  of  aXllanoes  are  brou^t 
up  for  exploration.  Members  are  also  enoouraged  to  give  their 
reaction  to  the  different  committee  participants.  At  some  appro- 
priate point,  committee  menfljers  are  invited  to  share  with  the  group 
their  covert,  subjective  reactions  to  what  transpired.  If  there  ia 
time,  another  group  of  five  volunteers  can  repeat  the  experlrtent. 
This  exercise  is  a  training  exercise  in  obeerving  a  $mp  in  action 
in  which  the  observere  have  an  opportunity  to  cheek  their  reaetione 
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Social-Interpersonal  continued* 

Wote|  apainst  the  reactions  of  others  and  the  private  e:qjerienoes  of  the  group 
participants  themselves.  It  introduces  the  students  to  phenomena  of  group  dynamics* 
Observations  of  individual  rules  in  the  context  of  group  experience  often  leads  to 
significant  self -insight. 
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290   VALUES  CURIFICATION 

Strategy  Number  gO  Alligator  River^^ 

Purposes         In  this  strategy,  students  reveal  some  of  their  values  by  the  nay 
they  react  to  the  characters  in  the  story.   Later  on,  in  examining 
their  reactions  to  the  characters,  students  become  more  aware  of 
their  own  attitudes.  This  strategy  also- illustrates  how  difficult 
it  is  for  any  one  teacher  to  say,  "I  have  the  right  values  for  other 
people's  children." 

Probedures       The  teacher  tells  either  the  X  rated  or  0  rated  story  of  Alligator 
River  (see  below)  ^  depending  on  the  ape  of  the  students.  Following 
the  story,  the  students  are  asked  to  privately  rank  the  five  charac- 
ters from  the  most  offensive  character  to  the  least  objeotionable. 
The  character  whom  they  find  most  reprehensible  is  the  first  on  their 
listf  then  the  second  most  reprehensible,  and  so  oni  with  the  fifth 
being  the  least  objectionable. 

After  students  have  made  their  own  rankings,  groups tf  four  are  formed 
in  which  they  share  their  thinking  and  discuss  all  the  pros  and  cons 
with  one  another.  . 

Following  the  discussion »  the  teacher  might  ask  voting  Questions 
(See  Strategy  Number  3)  to  find  out  how. the  class  ranked  eaoh  of  the 
characters.   (For  example,  I'How  many  felt  Abigail  was  t^e  best  eharacter^ 
Mow  many  felt  she  was  the  woret  character?**  Incidentally,  this  would 
also  be  a  good  way  to  form  discussion  groups,  with  those  who  ranked 
a  given  character  first  or  last  in  the  same  group) « 

Vtit  iiuthoii*0  first  heard  a  version  of  this  story  from  Rose  Ann  Lowe  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
who  attributed  it  to  the  David  Frost  Show.  ' 
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790  Values  Clarification  contlnaed* 
Rated  "G"t 

Once  there  was  a  girl  named  Abigail  who  was  in  love  with  a  boy  named 
Gregory.   Gregory  had  an  unfortunate  mishap  and  broke  his  glasses. 
Abigail,  being  a  true  friend,  volunteered  to  take  them  to  be  repaired* 
But  the  repair  shop  was  across  the  river,  and  during  a  flash  flood 
the  bridge  was  washed  away.  Poor  Gregory  could  see  nothing  without 
his  glasses,  so  Abigail  was  desperate  to  get  across  the  river  to 
the  repair  shop .  While  she  was  standing  forlornly  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  clutching  the  broken  glasses  ih  her  hands,  a  boy  named 
Sinbad  glided  by  in  a  rowboat. 

She  asked  Sinbad  if  he  would  take  her  across.  Re  agreed  to  on 
condition  that  while  she  was  having  the  glasses  repaired ,  ffhe  would 
go  to  a  nearby  store  and  steal  a  transistor  radio  that  he  had  been 
wanting.  Abigail  refused  to  do  this  and  went  to  ses  a  f^piend  named 
Ivan  who  had  a  boat. 

When  Abigail  told  Ivan  her  problem,  he  said  he  was  too  busy  to  help 
her  out  and  didn't  want  to  be  involved.  Abigail,  feeling  that  she 
had  no  other  choice,  returned  to  Sinljad  and  told  him  she  would  agree 
to  his  plan. 

Vlhen  Abigail  returned  the  repaired  glasses  to  Gregory,  she  told  him 
what  she  had  done  and  told  her  he  never  wanted  to  see  her  again. 

Abigail,  upset  turned  to  Slug  with  her  tale  of  woe.  Slugi^aseo 
sorry  for  Abigail  that  he  promised  her  he  would  get  even  with  Gregory* 
They  went  to  the  school  playground  where  Greg  was  playing  ball  and 
Abigail  watched  happily  while  Slug  beat  Gregory  up  and  broke  his 
glasses  again. 

the  teacher tTh is  trategy  often  generates  a  good  deal  of  emotional  involvement. 

Students  may  attempt  to  attach  and  critioiae  each  other's  rankings* 
If  listening  to,  or  intolerance  toward  others*  ideas  prove  to  be  a 
problem,  you  can  use  the  Values  Focus  Game  rules  (Strategy  Nunber  18) 

o  or  Rogerian  Listening  (Strategy  Number  ^1). 


UNIT  n 
ITEM  B« 


^fRoiTor  to   Oui.delir4es  for  use* 


Objective? 

Format  of 
Activities 

Activity  !♦ 
Activity  g« 

Activity  3 « 

Activity  h» 

ConclusloRa 
ERIC 


Fightinp  Fairly 

To  study  and  practise  the  skills  involved  In  fighting  fairly* 


Fighting  Fairly 

Source:     Life  Skills  Coaching!  Manual 

pp  II4I  7 
Tines        3  hours. 

Management  of  Stress 

Source j     A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences 
for  Human  Re!!^tions  Training 
Volume  I,  #lli)  p  71 

Time:       Approximately  1%  hours. 

Towers:     An  Jntergroup  Competition  Exercise 
Sour c e :    A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences 

For  Human  Relations  Training 

Volume  III,         p  2? 
Time:       Approximately  l?g  hours. 

Anger  and  Aggression 
Sources     Robin  Montz 
Tims:       Approximately  1  hour. 
See  Appendix  A 

Group  consensus  re: 

1«  What  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 

What  applications  can  be  made? 
.3*  Hovi  did  you  work  together? 

hi  How  did  you  feel? 


The  IntlffBte  Enemy 
BaGh,  Q.  R.,  P.  Viyden 
Gaines  Peoi>lP!  Play 
Berne ,  Kric 
Body  lanpuapg 
Fast,  Julius 
Body  Talk 
Poiret,  Maude 

A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences 
for  Human  Relations  Training 
Volumes  I,  III 
L If ^Skills  Coaching  Manual 
Robin  Mbntz 
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Um  TT 
TO  B, 


Almt 


Anper  anM  Appf ess'  or. 

Learning  how  our  minds  oan  obscure  ihe  real  now,  iinprovisional 
theatre,  learning  of  the  anger  that  lies  sleeping  in  all  man, 
illustration  of  subject  matter,  improving  reading,  writ inpi  thlnklnp. 
and  speaking  ability.  , 


Format: 


1)  Group  sits  in  a  circle. 

2)  The  group  speaks  to  each  other  using  gibberish  (an  ejcpi&ration 
or  demonstration  may  be  necessary)  V 

3)  Now,  gradually,  without  signs  or  signals,  begin  to  exclude 
one  person  from  your  discussion.   Concentrate  on  hoWo you  feci. 

h)  Select  two  persons  and  call  them  to  the  center.  Tell  one  he  has 
"it"  and  tell  the  other  that  he  wants  ♦•it"  (do  hot  identify  "it" 
Have  then  improvise  the  scene  in  gibberish . 

5)  As  the  scene  progresses  have  th^  break  into  words,  then 
gibberish,  then  words,  then^jgibberish* 

6)  If  anger  is  expressed  have  them  touch  hands  and  push* 

7)  if  it  conges  to  the  polht  have  them  finish  by  screaming  aloiid. 

8)  General  class  discussion. 

$)     Students  record  experiences  in  their  .iournals. 


Events  i 


As  occurring. 


ConclusionGj     As  approprliBte. 


Addenda  t 


ftelate  to  sub,1ect  matter.   The  exercise  can  be  changed  to  that 
students  sit;  in  separate  smaller  groups  rather  than  in  a  lar(*e  one  • 


Origin  t 


Robin  Monta.   Modified  by  A A ron  Hillmani 
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Sub.ieot{ 


/^Ob,1ect1vei 


SOCIAL-JNTERPERSONAI.  SKILtS 


Peer  Groups 

1.  To  heighten  the  individual's  sense  of 
identification  with  others. 

2.  To  fo^ias  attention  on  the  iinportance  of 
;  the  peer  group. 

3.  To  illustrate  that  'often  grpwti  behavior  differs 
from  an  individual's  wishes. 

ii.     To  understand  and  cope  with,  peer  group  pressures 
^.    To  indicate  that  conformity' dan  be  useful  if  it 
does  not  interfere  with  individual  development • 


Fotm  of 
Activities - 


Activity  li 


Activity  g, 


Peer  Groups «. 

Source  J    Counsellor's  Resource  Book. . « « . «eto«, 
Unit  106,  p  1,  activity  1. 

Time*.  ^minutes 

See  Appendix  A. 

Peer  Group  Membership. 

Source J    Counsellor's  Resource  Book..... etc. 

Unit  106)  p.  2)  activities  as  listed. 
Time:       ^  minutes  to  80  winites 

Appendix  B. 


Activities  li  -  ^ 
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P^ei»  Group  Pressure 

Source t    Counsellor  *  s  Resgurce        « . . ♦etc . 

Unit  1064  p  ^,  activities  1  -  3  Inclusive. 
Tlmsr     ^  minutes 

Seo  Appendix  C. 


Soc lal^InterpersonaX  Skills  continued 
Activities 


6-7 


Activities 
8-9 


Activities 
10  -  12 


Peer  Group  Pressure  (Coping) 
Source:    Counoellor's  Resourcef>« ♦»»eto«. 

Unit  106,  p  6  activities  #}?. 
Time?       $0  minutes 

See  Appendix  D*  '  , 

Conformity  -  Is  it  Bad  or  Good?     ,  ■  is 
Source?     Counsellor's  Resouroe«»»»>eto« 

Unit  106,  p  10,  activities- 1  -  2. 
Time  J       50  minutes 

See  Appendix  E  - ''^■^  ■■■"';!,(  : 

Popularity 

Source r  ■  Counsellor ' s « > » ,  «etc « 

Unit  106,  p  111,  activities  2  -  U  Inolusiv©* 
Time;       ^0  -  80  minutes  > 

See  Appendix  P  ■ 


Activity  13 ♦     Peer  Perceptions 

Source*.     A  'Handbook      .etc . 

Volume  III,  #58,  p  ii9. 
Time:       2-3  hours.. 

Activity  lit*     Peer  In  fluence  Ranking  . 

Source :    A  Handbook  «•**•« etc •  - 
Volume  III,  #59*  P  51*. 
Time:       minimum  of  l^s  hours 


Conclusions: 


Rjelated. 
Origin 
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Group  consisnsus  res 

1«    What  did  the  process  allow  you  to  do? 

2.  ■  ;.  ■  '  /X..^^;.' 

3.  '  Etc* ' 

As  suggested  in  Counsellor's  Resource  Book  * ♦ ♦ > « »ete ♦ 
1«    Counsellor's*  >«  >  •Mt* 
2.    Volume  III. 


'\  ••.■'^5;••H•'*-^^ 


UNIT  II 
ITEM  C  , 
209 


Appendix  A 


SOCIAl-INTBRPERSONAL 
UNIT  106 


Subject; 
ObjecUvest 


The  Peer  Groups 

To  heighten  the  students *  sense  of  identification  with  others* 
To  encourage  a  feeling  of  belonging  rather  than  alienation  • 


Discussion: 


What  is  a  group? 

^  Definition  -  Group;  A  nuniber  of  persons  or  things  belonginfi!  or 
classed  together. 

evg.  All  blue-eyed  people  are  a  group  (of  a  soi^t). 


Actlvityt 


ERIC 


Have  each  Student  list  separately  all  the  groups  he  dan  think  Of 
that  he  belongs  to  -  allow  ^  •  10  minutes* 

interest  group  friends  sex  group 

neighborhood  school  clubs    political  grott|) 

religious  group  church  groups  group  of  livlhi? 


Pamlly 
school  room 
school 
city    ■  ' 


human  group 


cttltural  group  ^ 


VkvB  the  fitudents  read  their  listSi  addinf  grottpa  nhtoh  previously 
read  liets  did  not  contain*  7  ^ 

A  general  tliscusdibn  could  take  plae^  to  dUfhiAaria^e^^ 


■  1;. 


'S  t)  X 


,  .  .1'."  i.k  Vi  M  ^" 


Appendix  f) 


ITEM  c. 
?09 


gupject; 
Objectives: 


Background { 


'  i'  -I..  ; 


Peer  Group  Membership 

Tp  focus  student  attention  on  the  personal  importance  of  the  peer 
group.  ■      -  .  .. .. 7  v;/ 

To  help  students  understand  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
peer  proup  relations.  "  ' .  /  \. /v.^  -^^ 

David  Friesen,  "Value  Climates  in  Canadian  High  SohoolsH,' the 
Canadian  )\dmlnistratort  University  of  Alberta,  Department  of 
Education  Administration,  vol.  6,  no 


r.>'Xi'i:s';Jj.,..uv 


<iThe  ma.'jor  importance  of  peer  group  aoceptanoe  during  the  ' 
adolescent  years  is  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  a  survey 
conducted  in  ten  selected  Canadian  high  schools  in  Albert&> 
Manitoba,  and  Ontario.,  Following  the  format  established  by 
J.  S.  Coleman,   Friesen  asked  students,  'Vniich  of  these  things 
would  be  hardest  for  you tDtaket  a)  parents*  disapproval, 
b)  teachers*  disapproval,  c)  breaking  with  a  friend?*  Ihe 
responses  showed  an  almost  equal  o^noern  with  obtaining  and 
maintaining  peer  and  parental  respect       parents*  tipprovali 
h6»19%  breaking  with  a  friend)  and  a  general  disregard  fot*  : 
teacher  opinion  7.17) '•• 


/'J-  ...i/^- 


Aotivitiest 


0  J- 

ERIC 


1.    Write  D.  Friesen* s  cue stion  on  the  chalkboard  -  medif;^  it 
to  fit  ;your  situation,  etc. 

**Which  of  these  things  would  be  hardest  for  you  to 

a)     parents*  disapproval 
■  b);    teachers*  disapproval^  /  '  ^-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

e)    the  disapproval  of  your  group  of  friends**"  : 

2«    Have  students  mark)  anonymously,  their  preference^  «d  to  thd 

V,; 

things  Mhldh  would  be  ♦•hardest"  ♦ 


Appendix  B 


Peer  Oroup  Mpnibership  continued « 

Aetivltiest      3.    Tabulate  the  results  in  the  group  (select  some  students  tc 
do  this)* 

U,    While  the  results  are  being  tabulated^  find  out  what  the 
group  thinks  the  results  will  be.  .  ' 

5.  Show  results  on  chalkboard. 

;  .,     ^  .       _     -^^^  „      ^  „  .        .  .  ^  •  ^        ■  .  ,. 

6.  Pass  Out  copy  of  discussion  outline  to  students.  Break 
into  small  groups  for  10  -  1$  minutes.  Have  a  secretary  take 
notes.  ' 

,  .  •        »       *  .  .....  .1     .  .  . 

7.  Whole  groui).  discussion  C 

-  review  discussion  Questions  by  having  each  group  contribute. 

References V     Value  Climates  in  Canadian  High  Schools,   Pavid  Friesen,  • 
Background). 

Acknowledgements  to  the  B.O.Teachers'  Federation  lesfion  Aida  . 
Service  #2332  -  Vancouver,  B.C.  ^  ' 

Group  Discussion  Outline 
It    What  are  some  reasons  for  the  importance  (or  lack  of  importance) 
of  parents'  approval? 

2.  Why  are  friendships  and  group  relationships  so  iwportant?. 

3,  le  teacher  opinion  and  teacher  approval  more  important  in 

certain  situations?  '  ■    ■  ■■'■  ^■a 

ll«    Are  there  certain  situations  where  you  might  value 
•         parents' approval  and  <>pinion  more  than  your  frisnde?.^^^^ 
it    When  are  the  values  and  opinions  of  your  friends  most-.^''^^^:^^^^ 
important?  (list  a  few  situations). 


Q 


Appenclix  C 


ITKM  C. 


Sttb.leqtt 
Obfcctivej 


ERIC 


Peor  Group  Pressure 

To  show  students  that  often  the  group's  behaviour  contradicts  the 
wishes  of  the  group  member. 


Activities 8  1. 


2. 


3. 


R(?ad  to  the  class  or  pass  out  copies  of  the  document  *• 

"Smart  Enough  to  Say  •No'". 

-  entertain  comments  from  the  group. 

Ask  the  question  -  "Do  you  stand  up  for  what  you  believe  With  • 
your ^roup  of  friends"  If  not,  might  It  be  that  pften  they  ,v 
are  thinking  the  same  as  you?"* 

(Indicate  that  they  don't  need  to  ahswer  the  question  oiaitoud  • 
if  they  don't  want  to). 

Write  a  statement  such  as  the  f oliowing  on  the  ohalkboardt  *•  ; 
"Most  rf  the  students  in  this  class  think  that  well  behaved 
Students  are  sissies." 

a)  Have  each  student  place  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  nurtber 
of  students  in  their  classroom  who  they  think  would  ept'ee 
with  the  above  statement.  Collect  the  papers.  . 

b)  Now  have  each  etudent  place  oh  a  piece  of  paper  a  "yes"  or 
a  "no"  indicating  their  personal  feeling  sbout  the 

'■  ■  Statement.  /  .  ;  ' 

c)  Tabulate  the  results  on  the  chalkboard.  Disoues  the 

.   differences  between  what  they  thought  the  group  i>ott5^^  ' 
say  and  what  they  really  did  say. 


Resourcegi      Document  -"Smart  Enough  to  Say  'No'"  «  taken  iVow  PeterS 


I  :V 


-'Ti 


»i  1.. 


Komet^^trt  Guidance  Activities.^  D«  L.  IPeters,  Richard  Roeett  Press  ♦ 
Ine.r         iOOlO,  1967* 


Appendix  0 


UNIT  II 
'ITEM  C, 

m 


Sub;1eot.; 


ObJeRtlvet 


Peer  Group  Pressure  (coping). 

To  beip  students  understand  and  cope  with  the  pressures  of  thft 
peer  group* 


Tntrotiuction;  Indicate  that  man  is  a  social  being  and  has  a  stronfr  ne^d  to  be 
accepted  by  people.   This  is  particularly  iinportant  during  the 
teenage  years. 


Activities 1  1. 


Have  the  students  either  write  on  paper,  or  relate  orally  an 
an  incident  which  left  them  feeling  left  out  of  a  group* 
-  discuss  these  incidents  with  the  group. 


2«    Pass  out  copies  of  nSmart  Enough  to  Say  *No*"  (Sheet  J30) 

-  <*i8cuss  the  above  handout  in  the  large  group. 

-  break  into  smaller  groups  to  discuss  the  foUowingj 

1)  In  the  group  of  kids  you  hang  around  with^  what 
happens  if  you  refuse  to  do  something  that  the 
rest  of  the  group  decide  to  do  and  which  may  get 

you  into  trouble?  J 

2)  Is  it  possible  to  be  physically  small  and  be  a  - 
leader  in  a  group? 

3)  What  are  the  qualities  of  good  leadership? 

Resoureei       Documents  -  "Smart  Enough  to  Say  •NoV"  -  taken  from  jPetersy  p.l6^f 


■  A'    J-  ■ 


ERIC 


Hefcyeficei      Hotnfemin  D#  U  Peters  ♦  Richard  ttoee^^^^^ 

•        ♦  10010.  1967.  .  ':'Y'^^<:^^^^^ 


0" 


tt0SM- the  i^il}'IM;^r 


Appeal  X  C 


SMART  ENOUGH  TO  SAY.  "NO" 

The  teenaper  respects  his  crowd  and  wants  to  go  alonft  with  what  his 

frienola  expect  of  him,  but  sometimes  the  crowd  is  not  sure  just  which  way  it  is 
goinp.   An  incident  reported  -  «  - by  a  16  year^^         -  -  points  this  up, • 

"I '  ve  had  enough  of  thi s  character , «•  he  began .   "No  matter  where  he  is v  he 
bries  to  run  the  show  —  -  -  It  isn't  really  that  so  much t   lfs  how  he  does  it* 

"He  makes  out  there's  something  wrong  with- you  if  you  don't  see  it  his  way. 
He  calls  you  chicken  if  you  don't  io  alonf  with  him.      fiiiured  most  of  the  guys 
thouffht  .lust  the  same  way  he  did.  jlfost  of  them  chimed  in  whenever  he  said  any- 
thing.   They  so\mded  like  they  wanied  to  be  just  as  tough  as  he  was," 

"Last  night  was  the  last  straw .   This  joker  said  we  were  going  to  swipe  some 
tires.   I  looked  around  and  didn't  see  anyone  disagreeing  with  hi».  ,  I  figured  if 
these  guys  wer^  going  to  keep  on  like  this,  I  was  thi^ugh.  ;i»d  drop  this  bunch  ;  •  > 
completely.   1  have  more  fun  in  the  Scouts  anyway.  This  guy  is  bigger  than  I  am*  ■  J 
-but . .1 -Was  mad.".-.. ;  ..,1.,; 

"1  think  you  got  a  screw  loose,"  I  told  him.   "I've  had  it,  boy.   It  isnH  - 
bad  enough  you  waste  our  time  with  all  those  stupid,  do-nothing  ideas  of  yours.  ; 
Now  you  want  to  get  us  thrown  in  the  clink."  j  - 

"Then  the  craaiest  thing  happened.   Even  the  f^y|  who  usually  talked  up  his 
idea^  ihrew  iji  behind  m^.  The  whole  gang  seemed  to  tUrn  on  him  -  -  -  Oh.  there 
were  sonie  who  still  didn't  say  anything.  I  giiess  you  never  can  tell  where  some 
guyd  stand.   They  just  follow  along." 

"But  within  two  minutes  this  character  was  trying  to  laugh  it  off,  telling 
us  he  really  didn't  want  to  steal  any  tires.  He  just  wanted  to  see  what  we  would  do  < 

When  a  persoii  stands  up  for  what  he  believes  is  right  and  refuses  to  go  against 
his  own  good  judgment,  he  often  finds  he  is  not  alone.  There  will  be  others  in  ihe  . 
crowd  who  believe  as  he  does,  and  they  may  be  waiting  for  someone  to  speak  up.  When 

someone  is  brave  enough  to  express  a  decent  point  of  view,  the  crowd  usually  seltsefl; 
the  opportunity  to  support  it. 


Appendix  D 


THE  PRESSURES  07  THE  ORCWD 


Orad©  Levels    Junior  and  Senior  Hieh 


Objgctivej       To  help  stiidsnts  understand  and  cope  with  the  pressures  of  the  crowd, 


Activity J 


Hesoureet 


1. 
2. 


3. 


To  get  ideas  flowing,  have  the  students  read  the  document 
"Pressures  of  the  Crowd". 

Without  putting  their  names  on  their  papers,  have  students  .. 
write  down  one  or  two  things  they  believe  their  crowd^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ .  . 

pressures  them  to  do,   (Give  an  alternative  of  writing  : 
something  that  some  other  crowd  pressures  its  menibers  to     ,  . 
do  that  might  get  them  into  trouble .  If  students  are 
given  a  choice  of  writing  about  their  crowd  or  some  other 
crowd,  ask  them  to  head  their  papers  with  "Hy  Crowd"  or 
"Other  Crowd.").     p  ^  .^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    .  . 

Ask  that  the  papers  be  turned  in  and  have  a  student  read  them. 

If  desired  and  if  practical,  assign  a  student  panel  to 
discuss  at  a  later  session  what  action  might  best  be  . 
taken  in  regard  to  some  of  the  items  turned  in*  In 
introducing  the  panel,  the  teacher  or  a  student  might 
comment,  "In  dealing  with  any  pressures  of  the  crowd, 
you  have  three  general  choices  as  to  what  yott  might  do  j 

1.  Go  along  with  the  crowd 

2.  Try  to  get  the  crowd  to  change 

3.  Pull  out  and  find  a  new  crowd 

But  when  it  domes  down  to  making  these  choices  6nd  followinp 
them  through  in  actual  situations  ,  it  may  not  be  so  siii^le*  , 


Let's  iee  what  the  panel  has  to  say*" 


?1  '-.A*^ 


"The  Pressures  of  the  Crowd"  from  Homeroom, Ouidanoe  Activities,  -'^''-i^m--^''^ 


p*  1^9 i 


Referencei      Homeroom  Guidance  Activities .  D .  L*  Peters.  Richard  Rosen  Pf ess.  Ine*. 


ERIC 


New  York  10010,,  1967 


Appertdlx  T) 


THE-PRaSStmES  OF  THE  ORQUP 

For  many  centuries ,  man  lived  in  tribal  setting's  where  absolute  loyalty  In  ail 
thinjfs  wftis  demndei  by  the  proup*   To  po  against  the  proup  in  such  primitive  settirr: 
^eant  a  very  real  threat  to  his  survival*   Those,  ■who  failed  to  po  alonp  with  the 
f roup  were  liable  to  be  atoined  to  death  or  thrown  out  into  the  .iunple, 

H>;en  today,  poinp  aeainst  the  proup  oan  have  serious  conseouences  -  ,1ust  how 

serious  varies  with  the  offense  and  with  the  country*  culture,  and  proup  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  people  have  an  almost  life—  or— death  feeling?  about 
poin^f  along  with -the  crowd,  even  in  situations  Khere  this  feeling  is  not  ,1ustified» 
And*  certainly,  i|  ib  normal  and  healthy  to  be  aware  of  the  pressures  exerted  by 
those  around  us.;;'  But  the  '^Id  everybody's  doinp  it  Is  a  poor  excuse  for  doinp  sonje- 
thl np*   Just  because  the  rest^of  the  crowd  seems  to  be  doinp  somethlnp  does  not 
always  mean  it  is  the  wisest  ttinp  for  us  to  do« 

The  fact  is,  there  is  never  a  time  when  everybody  is  doinp  it.  And  when  the 
rest  of  the  crowd  is  doinp  some^jinp.  it  may  well  be  that  a  pood  many  individuals 
in  that  crowd  dion't  really  wani;  <io  be  doinp  what  they're  doing. 

When  we  feel  pressures  fi'omithe  crowd  to  do  something  we  don't  feel  nuite 
right  about,  it  is  time  to  give  5;ome  thought  to  the  larger  crowd  to  which  W6  belonrri 
What  would  the  people  we  respect- most  in  our  country,  our  community,  our  school,  and 
our  family  want  us  to  do?  -  -  -  Also,  it  is  time  to  focus  on  the  well-being  of  the 
crowd  immediately  involved.   It  may  be  time  for  action  on  our  part. 

One  thinf?  to  remember,  we  are  as  tmich  the  crowd  as  anyone  else.  We.  as 
individuals,  can  exert  pressure  when  we  make  our  wishes  known.  What  we  say  when 
we  speak^iip  is  likely  to  be  interpreted  by  others  as  a  pressure  of  the  crowd  * 
and  that  it  is. 


Appepdilx  % 


Conformity      Is  it  Bs|d  or  GQdd?  . 

.    ,  •  .  ■ .  '         ■  ♦  -  .  .  -  ■     .  ■     -.  . 

To  indicate  that  conformity  is  not  bad  if  it  does  not  interfere 
with  one's  development  as  an  individual. 

1.  (a).  Discuss  the  statement  "Outward  conformities  nay  havj^  v 

little  to  do  with  the  inner  self 

(b)  Have  students  list  as  many  conformities  as  they  can 
think  of  (e.g.  hair  style,  hair  length,  clothing  styles > 
bare  feet   smoking t  talking  back  to  teachers,  goin^if  to 
church,  not  doing  homework,  etc.) 

(c)  Have  students  try  to  classify  their  list  into  either 
/  "outward  conformities"  or  'Ithose  coming  from  the  inner,.;  self " 

2.  Ask  ihe  studetit  if  there  is  a  difference  between  being  stt^^orted 
by  their  peer  group  and  being  dominated  by  their  peer  group*  Xf 
so,  what  is  itt 


Appendix  F 


TOT  II 
ITEM  G 
209 

» 

Sab.ject} 
Ob.iect.ivet 


Pojgularity 

To  focus  on  what  students  believe  are  reasonable  standards  for 
admiration  and  popularity  among  students. 


Activities s  1. 


2. 


Pass  out  the  resource  sheet  "Popularity"  to  the  students  to 
stimulate  some  thought  before  going  into  discussions, 
a)    Ask  the  students  to  list  five  characteristics  which  make 
a  person  popular  and  well-liked.  Have  the  lists  turned 
in  and  outline  the  characteristics  on  the  chalkboard* 


b)     Have  the  students,  as  a  whole*  discuss  the  results . 


c)    Set  up  a  student  panel  to  discuss  the  results.* 

Select  the  two  or  three  characteristics  most  often  limentioned 

■  ■    ■        .  ,  II  '     "  - 

by  the  group  and  put  on  the  chalkboard.  .  . 

a)  Why  do  these  characteristics  make  a  person  well-liked? 

b)  How  do  they  earn  the  admiration  of  others? 

c)  Do  these  charateri Sties  make  him  a  dependable  friend? 

d)  Do  these  characteristics  suggest  this  person  wjlll  be  a 
person  who  will  contribute  a  great  deal  to  ouxj!  community 
and  nation?  ,  v  v 


•  -.)).■ 


U..   Discuss  the  following  statements.'  >  -^^-i^'-^'K-i^S^ii^''- 
"If  we  really  care  about  other  peop!^.  .  .if  we  reallyj 
deserve  th 
at  times- 


« '■■•,''.>;jv'"r.]»fi.fr,V.: 


thf  ir  f  riendship , .  i  *  we  .have'  to.  riek"i)elhe;\inpopUla^ 


ftesourcej 
Reference! 


ERIC 


♦•Popularity"  from  Homeroom  Ouidanoe^ptiyities «  p.  ^U.  • 
Homeroom  Guidance  Activities »  D«L«PeterSf  Richard  HcSen  Pr«ss«ln0* 
N.y*  10010,  1967. 


2oo 


riNTT  Tir 


;\    .      UNIT  III 

MONEy  MANAGEMENT  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 


t„j  \j  JL 


ERIC 


UNIT  ttl- 


BESr  COPY  AVAIUiBlE 


»•■  iiii>(iim>i  


What      a  budr:et  and  why  is  It  headed* 


Objentlve;       To  identify  the  use  and  purpose  of  a  budpfet  for  personal  use* 

' Format  ■of  ■  '  ■    '  "  '\:f:- ..  ^ 

ActlvitiefJi  ,  '  '        ',(^  /  ■^VcX^ ::'V 


Activity  I. 


Definition  and  use  of  a  budget  ^ 
Source?     ABE  in  New  Mexioo:   Personal  Growth  Curriculum} 

p,  9a,  topic  I  ( 
Timer.     Approximately  50  minutes  : 


Conclusions:     Each  person  determine  the  uf?e  of  a  budpet  for  own  circumstances. 

Related  '  .-^ 

Materials t       Budpetinp  forms  available  from  banks ,  credit  unions,  etc. 


ABE  in  New  Mexico :  Personal  Growth  Curriculum 


ERIC 


9;, 


WTT  III  . 
ITEM  A,  : . 
30? 


mm^u  »mi»9  mtmt  n  ' 


Preparation  of  a  budget 


Ob.^ectlve:       To  prepare  a  budget  to  suit  Indiyidual  circumstanoea* 


Format  of 
Activities 


Sourno:     ABE  in  New  Mexico 

pp  56  -  9.  Topic  II , 

V'::'  Activities  i 
Times        ApproxiTna'teiy  S6  1^^^^ 


'Cojiclusionsj 


Have  th  e  per8on( » );  attempt  to  follow  a  budget  for  t 

a)  a  week  V; ''''^ '\ 

b)  ,  a  bay  period  .As}  ,  .         ;  ' 

c)  a  month  . 


ReUted  ' 

Materials i       forma  provided  free  by  banks »  ore4it  unions,  etc . 


Origins 


'  '  ABE  in  New  Mextcot   Piersonal  Growth  Curriou lum 


V  . 


ERIC 


u  u 


mxt  in 

ITEM  Ar 


Obieciivej 


ti^wiiy  involvement  in  preparing  and  following  of  a  budget, 

to  identify  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  family  coi^^  in 
preparing  aid  following  a  budget  for  each  person. 


Format  of 
Activities: 


Activity  1. 


tJohclu^-i.onj 


Related 
Materialsf 


Source:     ABE  in  New  Mexico  ■  :  ■         ,;•„;:■  ::    "       t^'- . ■  ■ 

p  XOO,  Topic  ni     '  , 
Time:       Approximately  $0  mi nUteS^^^^^^^'^^^^^;^^^^^^^    ^  • 

Bach  ijersoh;  deci3e%h0ther  *o  budgeting 

is  .Mceskry  for  hin^her* 


■  '  ;,r:i  U/  '  •  J,i 


ABR  th  ttew  Mexico  :Per8onal :  Orowth  (hirriculum 


ERIC 


UNIT  m_ 


Sub,ieot>  V 
Objective t 


;■Managinf?  npney'^•■v:,■  ., 

1,  To  analyze  perl^^^^^^ 

2.  To  practise  ef!fectiye  mdney  management  skills, 


Format  of 
Activities  8 


Activity  1« 


Concluaionst 


Managing  money 

Source!     Life  Skills  Ooachln^  Manual,  , 

Timet       Approximately  50  -^^^8^^^  .  .,.:r^.^ 

Personal  evaluation  as  to  the  usefulness  and  appXloatlon 
to  own  situation. 


Related 

Materials  ;       1 .    Sources  gi  yen  on  pp  132  -  h  ABE  in  New  Mexico 


Origin 1 


1,     Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual 


9:.:  .  , 


ERIC 


UNI  T  m 

ITEMB**  tifo  of  Credit  ■  • 

Sub.iectt  Use  of  credit 

qb.leotlvei       1.     To  determine  if  and  when  the  ude  of  credit  is  advisabXe/not 

advisable.  ' 
2.      To  discuss  the  vocabulary  involved  in  establishing  credtt. 

Format  of  - 
Activities^ 


Activities 


Sources 


ABE  in  M9?;i9Q 

Unit  m,  p  107,  Topic  I 

also  include  the  vocabulary  on  p.  Ill 


Time  t 


Approximately^^  -  90  winutes 


Conclusion t 


As  appropriate 


^  -  Related 
MaiterialSJ 


1,     Sources  id ven  on  pp  132  -  U  ABE  in  New  Mexicb 


ABE  in  New  Mexico  Personal  Grow  th  Curriculujn 


ERIC 


UNIT  ni.  • 

;sub.leot: 

flb;|eotivet 

format  of 
Activities 


Establishing  credit 

To  determiniB  steps  in  the  establishing  of  credit • 


'■•-.I-  ■ 


Source:    ABE  in  New  Mexico  • 

Unit  III,  p  107.    Topic  II 
Tinies       Approximately  $0  minutes 


Concltt8ion8.i    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials  s 


Origin?. 


1,  ;    Application  blanks  for  credit  from  local  department  stores* 

2.  Sources  given  on  pp  .132  -  r  ABfi  in  New  Mexico* 


ABE  in  New  Mexico?  Persoitil  Growth  Curriculum 


ERIC 


UNIT  in 


ITEM  B> 
3G7 


Sttb.iect; 


Types  of  credit  available 


Ob.lectlve: 


To  determine  the  types  of  credit  available  In  the  local  area. 


Format  of 
Aotivitiea; 

Activities 

1  V  2:  Source:     ABE  in  New  Mexico 

Unit  III,  p  108,  Topic  III 
Time:       Approximately  ^  minutes 


Matertalst.      1.    Sample  forms  of  some  businesses  offering  credit  to  individuals. 


2,     Sources  given  on  pp  132  -  It  ABE  in  New  Mexico* 


Origin:  ABE  in  New  Mexico:  Personal  Growth  Ouiriculum 


is  Concluaiona:    As  appropriate 


Related 


ERIC 


UNXT  ni 
ITEM  B, 
308 


Subject? 


Cost  of  credit 


Objective:       To  calculate  the  cost  of  credit  and  compare  it  to  cash  purohasihg. 


Fomiat  of 
Activities: 


Activities 
Irit 


Source:     AB6  in  New  Mexico 


Time: 


Unit  III,  pp  108  -  9,  Toipic  IV 
Approximately  JO  -  80  minutes 


Conclusions:    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


brigin: 


1  •  Maths  exerc  laes  tp  ca Iculate  tlie  co st  of  credit , 
2.     Spurces  ^^ven  on  pp,  13g  "  i  >p,g,  in  J^^art^ffi 

ABB  in  New  Mexltot   Persohal  Qrowth  CttrrlctilttM 


::;v. 


ERIC 


9'-  i 


UNIT  III 
ITEM  B. 

309 


Sub.lect; 


Buyer's  riphts 


Objective;  To  determine  throuph  discussion  the  rights  of  the  buyer. 
Format  of 

Activities;  ..  >■ ' 

Activity  1;      Rights  of  the  Buyer 


Source ;     ABE  In  New  Mexico 


Time; 


Unit  Hi,  p  109,  Topic  V 
Approximately  ^0  -  80  minutes 


Oonelusionas    As  appropriate 


ff Plated 
ttaterials; 


1«     Films  and  pamphlets  froiii  Ck)nsUmers 

2.  Speaker  •  Consumers  Bureau 

3.  Souroed  ^iven  on  pp  132  -  h  ABE  in  New  Mexico 


Orii^in; 


ABE  in  New  Mexico;  Personal  Growth  Curriculum 


ERIC 


UNIT  III 
ITMB. 


Subject? 


Responsibilities  of  th©  Buyer 


Objeotivet       To  determine  through  discussion  the  responsibilities  of  the  buyer 


Format  of. 
Activities: 


Activity  1: 


Responsibilities  of  the  buyer. 
Source:     ABE  in  New  Mexico 

Unit  III,  p  109,  Topic  VI 
Times       Approximately  $0  -  80.  minutes 


Conclusions t    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


1«    Films  -  Consumers  Bureau 

2.  Speaker  -  Consumers  Bureau 

3.  Sources  given  on  pp  132    U  ABE  in  New  Mexico 


Origin: 


ABE  in  New  Mexico:  Personal  Growth  Curriculum 


UNIT  III 
ITEM  B., 
3X1 


Subject t 


Rights  of  the  Seller 


Ob^jectivei       To  determine  through  discussion  the  rights  of  the  seller, 


Porwat  of  ■ 
Activities: 


Activity  1. 


Rights  of  the  seller 

Sources    ABE  in  New  Mexico;  Personal  Growth  Curriculum 
UNIT  III,  p  109,  Topic  VII 


Conclustonsj    As  appropriate 


Related 
Mater  ialst 


!•    Films  -  Consumers  Bureau 

2.     Speaker  -  Consumers  Bureau  ' 

3  f     Sources  given  on  pp  132  -  U  ABR  in  New  Mexico 

i  •         ■  ■    ■    ■       ■  ■    -      ■    ■     '  .    ■  . 

ABE  in  New  Mexic'i}:   Personal  Growth  Curriculum 


9 


UNIT  in 


ITEM  B« 

Sttbjeot; 

Objectives 

Fomat  of 
Activitiest 

Activity  1, 

Concliisionas 

Related 
Materials  s 

Origin t 


Responsibilities  of  the  Seller 

To  determine  through  discussion  the  responsibilities  of  the  seller. 


Responsibilities  of  the  seller 
Source:     ABE  in.  New  Mexico 

Unit  III,  p  110,  Topic  VIII 
Time :       Approximately  50-80  minutes 


As  appropriate 

1.  Films  -  Consuir-ers  Bureau 

2.  Speaker  -Consumers  Bureau 

3«     Sources  pi ven  oh  pp  132  -  h  ABF  in  NeV'  Mexico 

 MHiw  ■>!>!  Ill  Hill  mil  nil  nim  ■  n 

ABE  in  New  Mexico t   Personal  Growth  Curriculum 


UNIT  III 
313 

Subject? 

Ob.-jectivet 

Format  of 
Activities  t 

Activity  It 


Acttvity  g: 


Hints  when  Buc/inp  on  Credit 

To  be  aware  of  what  to  look  for  when  usinp  credit. 


Read  in:  hinat ion  independently 

-  perhaps  a  class  discussion  wiDuld  follow 

Source:  L.M.Larson 
Tiwej       a  period  of  2  -  3  days 
See  Appendix  A 

Quest  speaker  from  local  bank  loan  department 
or  from  a  finance  company 

or  from  the  Department  of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs 


Goncluslons  t     As  appropriate 


Related 
rtaterials: 


Origin; 


L*  M»  Larson 


Appendix  A 


UNIT  in 
ITEM  B« 

Snb.iect;  Hints  when  buyinp  on  credit 

—  Have  the  group  collect  from  the  local  area 
pamphlets  and  broohureij  about  buyinp  on  credit. 

-  Collect  wapazine  articles,  newspaper  clippings  about 
credit  buying. 

-  General  discussion  on  the  precautions  of  buying  on  credit. 


ERIC 


UNIT  I3J 


Sub.iect  s 


Comparative  Shopping 


Objective t 


To  outline  metMf?  for  each  person  to  make  a  comparative  study 
of  the  groceries  he/she  buys* 


Format  of 
Activities: 


Activities 
1  "  ha  % 


Sourcet  ABE  in  Nev?  Mexico 

Unit  tV,  p  112,  Topic  I 
Times     $0  -  90  minutes 


Conclusions     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials t 


1.  Buyi.ng  guide  information  -  Department  of  Health 

2.  Buying  food  Wisely  pamphlets  -  department  stores 

3.  Consumers  Magazine 

h.         Science  Curriculum  -  ABE»  Unit  1,  item  E 
$*        Soufc.es  gi  ven  on 

132  ^'  li  ABE  in  New  Mexico 


Orieint 


ABE  in  New  Mejcicos   Personal  Growth  Curriculum 


•■^^y^iijitu  mint 


Format  of 
Activitiesj 


■ ,  u 

if''  w 


Quality  SeiiftciNKon 

To  determine  through  di|CUSsion  the  ppi  nts  to  look  for  in  selecting 
quality  foods  as  needed  by  the  person. 


Activities 
1-2} 


Source :  ABE  in  New  Mexico 

Unit  IV,  p  112  Topic  I 
Tine:.    50  -  80  minutes 


Conclusions {    As  appropriate 


Related 
Material St 


1. 


2. 
5. 


Speaker  from  local  grocery  chaJ.n  J' 

Talk  about  quality  gra(iing  by  that  chain 

e.g.  Safeway,  I<oblaws'|  Dominion 

Manitoba  Hydro  -  Hpmis  Economist  as  a  speaker 

Greater  Winnipeg  Qas  Company  -  Home  Economist  as  a  speaker 

Science  Curriculum  "  ABB  Unit  1,  Item  E 

Sources  given  on  pp  132  -  h  ABE  in  New  Mexico  . 


Orieini 


ABE  in  New  Mexico}   Personal  Growth  Cuffleulum 


ERIC 


UNIT  nr. 

316 


Subject: 


Shopping  Tip?} 


Objebtivet       To  determilne  throuph  disQussion  ways  to  improve  buying  habitSi 


Format  of 


Activities? 


Activities 
X  -  7j 


Source:  ABE  In  New  Mexico 

.  : ;  Unit . r  p  112  ,  Topic  III 
Time ;   ^  -  60  minutes 


ConcluslfflSt,    As  api^ropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


1.        Science  Curriculum,  ABE,  Unit  1,  Item  E 

,  Pamphlets  put  out  by  the  Department  of  Health 
3.    "    Sources  given  on  pp  X32  -  h  ABE  in  New  Mexico 


Qrifiln: 


ABE  in  New  Mekicot   Personal  Growth  Gurriculum. 


ERIC 


Item  D«  "       r  ^v-  tlon  A.v(M:i t :  i'  r"  i id s 

^317 


Sublects 


'  Conimon  frauds  or  schemes 


gbiectivet       To  provide  info nna tlon  about  comnon  frauds 


Fonnat  of  • 
Activities J 


Activities 

1  "98 


SourcF?;  ABE  iri  New  Mexico 
Unit  VII,  pp  125  -5 
Acti>/lties  1  -  6,  9 

Timet     50    90  minutes 


"  11 


Conclusions t    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materialst 


1.     tegal  Aid  -  lawyer  as  a  Speaker 

Consumers  Bureau  -  speak0r 
3«    Sources  given  on  pp  132  -  1*  ABE  in  New  Mexico 


Origin  1 


ABE  in  New  Mexico t   Persoral  Growth  Curriculum 


UN  IT  i  n 


Ob.1eot1ve< 

Format  of  : 
Activities; 

Activity  l«t 

Activity  g,t 
ActivUy  3« 

Coiicluslonst 

Related 
Materialst 

OHgirtt 


ERIC 


How  to  Avoid  Being  Victimized  , 

To  discuas  and  list  precautions  which  can  be  practised  to  avoid 
beinr  "taken  .'.n". 


How  to  wake  ct-r tain  that  you  are  not  a  victim  of  someone's  scheme 

Sourcei   ABE  in  NewMexico;;  '       .  \ 

Unit  Vii,  p  125.  T^pic  n 
Times       $0  -  60  minutes 

Consumers  Bureau  speaker 

Layer  from  Lepal  Aid 

Times        $0  -  60  minutes 

As  Appropriate 

Source  piven  on  pp  13?  -  k  ABE  in  New.  Mexico; 
ABE  in  New  Mexico  J  Personal  Growth  Curriculum 


9 


t'  5ub  j^ecti  Birth  6  on  trial  method  s    " ./'■^■^^ 

Objective t       To  discus' b  methods  of  l)i'rth  control  so  that  the  individual 

^^^^^^^^^^      ^     ^y^^^^  r  c^^ 

.[  Fbrwat  of    ■      \'  ■  ■  /.    ■  •        .-     ':V  ' 

.  -Act-lvdtiesi..  ^  \ 

.  yjlctivities  •  ;  .  ,. 

f  «  6:  Birth  Control  Methods 

Source?     Counsellor's  Resource  Book f  etc* 

■■/"^V  -^ ''  Activities  1  -.'6  r, 

<,  Time?  ?  -  3  50  minute  sessions  or  more 

^i^/V V  "  ■■'See  . Appendix  A.       I  • 

"Activity  H\.r\:'y-  Speaker  from  Mount  C^rmel.  or  a  Public  Health  nurse 

timet-  Approximately  60. tn^^  ■  ' 

As  appropriate 


Counsellor's  Resource  Book.* ♦etc. 
Unit        pp   7  -  3 

1?am1ly  Planning  Association  of  Manitoba 
^01  -  177  Tjombard  Jvenue. 
Winn:lpepf,  Manitoba 

Counsellor's  Resource.. .etc. 


Coi^clu^ionei 

Related"   .  t  ' 
Materials {  1. 


Appendix  A 


UNTT  ITT 
JTRM  F. 


319 


Ornde  Level i     9  and  above 


PRKPARATI OH  for  MARRIAGE 
:     UNIT  ?1U 
Rirth  Control  Methods ,: 


Notes 


Objective: 


Sincfi  parents  may  be  sensitive  about  this  topic,  it  is 
recD-nmon'^ed  that  they  be  informed  clearly  beforehand  that  it 
mv  be  riresented.  alonp  with  the  reasons  for  its  consideration. 
The  prior- approval  of  parents  is  a  useful  safefiiard.   An  annual 
par-^nts'  nieetinp  on  family  life  education  provides  a  good 
opportunityr 

To  make  students  familiar  with  various  methods  of  birth  control » 
their  operation,  their  effectiveness,  and  the  advantages  of  each. 


Content  and  1. 
Activities s 


2* 


Discuss  briefly  the  reasons  for  providinp  birth  control 
inforiration.  includini'  family  planning,  the  avoidance  of 
out -of -wf:dloek  pregnancy,  and  population  control* 

Review  briefly  the  process  of  fertilization  and  oonceptlon. 
Mention  the  possibility  of  fertiliaation  without  intercourse 
if  sperm  are  discharged  near  the  vagina.   Explain  the  basic 
principle  of  contraception t   the  prevention  of  the  meet inp  of 
ovum  and  sprm. 

Discuss  {.he  cbaracteri Sties  of  a  satisfactory  contraceptive 
method.   Ad(*  to  students'  su^festions  if  necessary ♦  to  Indudei 
a'.    Reliable  (Hbtplain  the  basis  of  eomparisont  pregnancies  per 

100  mmn  using  the  inethod  for  1  year). 
b«  Hamlesc 
e.  :  Temporary 
d.     Reaaily  available 
e<  Ine3<pensive 
f«  Itncnmplieated 

ff.    Acceptable  to  both  partners  '  ' 


0 


Jrepa  ra  t  i  on  for  Mar  riagje  corit  i  ed 


3,     Dlaciiss  which  of  these  oharacteristics  are  assentlal*  anci 
which  are  desirable  but  not  absoiutely  essential. 


li.     Have  students  list  the  methods  they  have  heard  of  and  wish 

to  consider.   Round  out  theii^  list,  if  necessary,  to  include?  ^ 
a.     '^the  pill"  (three  kindsr  coihblned.  seouential,  arid  minipil 
Intra-uterine  device(  .."I.U.D.") 
condom  (rubber,  safe,  etc.)  -  i; 


b. 

0. 

d. 

®? 
f. 

r« 

h. 


diaphram  arid  contraceptive  .ielly  ^< 
spermicidal  ,iellie s ,  creams  or  f osnns 
rhythm  and  temperature 
withdrawal 

other  methods  ; 


Include  in  the  list  and  other  methods  of  which  students  may 
have  heard,  in^ludinff  makeshift  ♦doubtful  4  or  completely 
erroneous  ones,  and  cross  out  erroneous  ones  clearly  after 
explaining  their  ineffectiveness*   (For  example,  a  not 
unfiowmon  erroneov^S  belief  is  that  urination  by  the  female 
rirht  after  intercourse  will  wash  out  the  spertt).)  This 
will  leave  a  list  of  methods  acceptable  enough  to  deserve 
consideration. 

For  each  acceptable  method,  eitpla in,  or  have  students  report 
lifter  reftdinp  about,  its  basis  of  operation,  and  Its 
advanta;*fts  and  disadvantages  according/ to  the  criteria 
determ^npd  above,   If  possible  show  what  the  device  looks  like. 

6*     ni£itribute  or  make  freely  available  k  handout  and/or  free, 
literature  on  contraception  and  family  planninp. 


Evaluation 
Method  1 


l*re-te!St  and  post-test,  using  a  test  drawn  up  by  the  teacher. 


ERIC 


P renarat Ion  for  Mfirr jape  cont inupd.  :  ^ 

to  Plan  Your  PVirrViv  (nbnrohi  11  FVlms.  color.  ?0  inimjtes)  . 
Bet. +.pr  >:y  Cbo7(e  (Ur: I versi ty  of  Cincinnati  Media  Srrv ices  Center. 
coV'r.  time  not  p^vm)    (also  available  in  a  set  of  60  ?"  x  ?"  slide?) 

■        Cpnoprticn  and  nontrac(>ntion,  by  Jean  C.  Upke  (In  the  Beinp 
ToR'»thcr  Books, Sprees),  Minneapolis:   Lerner  Publications,  ^1^^ 

Love,  Sey  and  '^^p.VriP  Hunian,  by  Paul  BOhannari  New  York I  Poubleday 
anci  Coirpany  .  1969 

Bpf^klPtgj 

ABC's  of  Birth  Control;   How  to  Plan  Your  Family  {New  Yorkr 
Parenthood -World  PopulaUon  r -1971 »  single  copy  25  ceft^  "  < 

The  Doctor  Talks  About  Birth  Control}  A  Teen-Age  Fact  B#)t  (Alan  ?. 
Quttjnacher,  New  York;   Planned  Parenthood -World  Population,  Xf  71). 
'     .  Modern  Methods  of  Birth  Control  (New  York;  Plisinned  Parenthood -W^rJld 

Population,  19''0,  35  cents). 

Vniat  Every  Man  Should  Know  About  Birth  Control  (New  York;  Planned 
Parenthood-World  Population,  1969,  25  cents). 

Other  MaterUl  M{ 

Important  Things  to  Consider  and  Do  About  Family  Planning  (O.D.Searle 
and  Company  of  Canada,  Leaflet,  no  datfe). 

Reliability  of  Si  rib  Control  Methods  (T.M.Roulston,  M.D. ,  Winnip6|f, 
May  1,  1972.  one  pape.  attached). 

Hormones  in  the  Menstrual  Cycle  (one  page,  attached  to  Unit  ?Oft)/ 

Referenoesi     Birth  Control .  Ernest  Havemann,  N6v>  York;  Time-Life  Books,  1967« 

Current.  Method:i  of  Contraception,  MmvA  E.  Johnston,  M.C«,  ptibllshed 
,  by  the  author,  Kingston,  Ontario,  1971,  17  pages,  75  cents. 
Medical  Handbook,  Edited  by  R^L.Kleintnan,  London,  England;  International 
Planned  ParentMood  Federatioh*  1971.  Ill  p^gesi 

„^     BEST  COPY  AVWUBIB  ..^ 


Appendix  A 

'  '  \  ■    ■     -  ■  ■  ' ;  ■■■■  ^  .  '    .  .    ',■  />. 

Pr«r»nrJ4tlon  for"  Marriage  qontinaeii. 

R«fer'-!noest      Planned  Par <?nt.hoo(i}   A  Practical  Hanribook  of  Birth  Control  Wethtifls* 

Abrahnm  Stone,        ,  and  Norman  K.  Hi fnen,    Revised  by  Joseph  J,  Rov:jnf«ky. 
M.D.,  New  York s   Collier  Books,  196?,  paperback. 

Understanding  Conception  and  Contraception,  publ^hed 
ceutical  Corporation,  Raritan,  N.J,,  1967, 

For  other  mterVals,  write  to  the  Family  Planninp  Association  of 
Manitoba,  501-177  liombard  Avenue,  Winnipep,  Manitoba. 

.  Reliability  of  Rlrth  Control  Methods 

Th:-i5  information  has  been  provided  by  T.  M.  Roulston,  M..D.,  Professor  and  Head, 
Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology ,  University  of  Manitoba .  Faculty  of  Medicine,  - 
May  1,  1972. ;. 

"  '  l!  ■  .  ■  .  ■       ■    ■  .         ■  .  ■   ■         ■  . 

l!  ■  •  ■  -,  ■  . 

The  pregnancy  i'ate  is  the  number  of  pregnancies  per  100  women  using  the  method  for  one  year 


Method  Pregnancy  Rate 

Oral  contraceptive  ("the  pill") 

combined  type  0.13  to  0.7 

seouential  type  ,  1.^4 

mlnipill  2.0  •"" 

Intra-uterine  devices  ?  to  3 

Coridom           \  ^ 

Vaginal  diaphrapm  and  spermicidal  .ielly  10 

Spermicidal  .ieUies,  cream  and  foamg  10  to  25 

Rhythm  method »  overall  ?5 
Withdrawal 

Post-coital  douche  Vejr  ineffective 


♦!>f"fKi»  ?0  OUIDELINES  FOR  USE 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBIE 


•  *  »  I 


Prepnanoy  Out  of  Wedlock 


Objective  J 


1,     To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  problems  associal^ed  vii tb  , 

prcpntJicy  out  of  wedlock. 
J>.     To  familiarize  students  with  sources  of.  help  in  the  event 
■   of  prefjiancy  out.of  wedlock. 


Format  of 
Activities; 


Aotivities 
1-3: 


Source s     Counsellor ' s  Resource  Book. . . etc , 
Unit  215 t  pp  1  -  6\  Lessons  1  -  3 

Times        50  -  90  minutes 
wSee  Appendix  A 


Concusions : 


As, appropriate 


ftelated 

Materialist  1. 


Counsellor's  Resource  Book. .etc* 
Unit  215,  pp  2-6 
Public  Health  nurse 
Hofltor 


nqiinaftllor « s  Resouro e  Book . . .etc, 


:RIC 


Vvmrvi*)":/  '"lut  or  a— flnj^kt   Probl^'-ms?  an.i  Spiircfis  of  Help 


Oh Aec V ]|M ;  1.       develon  i.n  sliV.lenir',  both  boys  ^^nd  pirls*  a  realistic 

avnrenpss  of  ihe  probl^nr  often' associated  with  prepnancy  out 
of  viedlock* 


K:  'f'o  dR<w.^lon   h  f  bH'^\*:'     ^••^v^a.       p'^^rppotlve  concniti Inp  the 

■pro.b^-^rnr  o?*  or*  ftnarcy  .^it  of  v?'?dIook,  with  a  positive  and 
r*^£5pon3lble  ap^^  tv'  c bp inif?  rather  t^^  6t 
impnlFive  over-reat-itioru 

-i'i  To  familiarize  students  w  itn  sources,  of  help  in  the  event  of 
p^'er'nnnCY  out  jf  w^nil'^rkt 


Acti  vi  tiesi 


1/   Introduce  the  topic  by  su/rpes^in^?  that  althouffh  pregnancy  out  of  . 
wedlock  if;  qvrida^T^.  i  t  fsonetVnes  occurs /and  that 
what  i.t.  ihvolv«??}  wrtili  b*^  ns^fui.. 

?.   Ask  st.'.j/iniits  whrit  --u)  tinman'led  pirl's  first  reactions  to  pregnnncy 
mlffVit  bp*  her  mni •'nyipti'^s  •in''?  f.h**  impulsive  behavior  sh<3  tn'ipht 
resort  >o.  .   i  *  i 


Mav«!  the  gtuH-.-n*.*  su?f*est  i.he     '.^rNiti  ves  open  to  an  ittimrried 

f^rl.  vhr' ■^i -^coV'^"-  rh'"-  •  f  pr°fn«irtt.  ,  i<j  st  thsi^e  on  the  cha Inboard. 

/  "  "       They  .•■h:ii>ld  ■  ir:"''i 

I'ij  V  ■    a.  !ri4f'i-«lafffc   

•1  :vj  '  ■      ■  . 

h,     h«ivinr  tiw?  h'.i.\v  {.iml  rel.lnmiish*'nfr  It  for  adoption 

;i       .  '■.     hrt'-'lfw"  t!''''  Vi'ihy       ^rini^'n'*  it  ti  her8e1.f*r  or' with  th-?  hi'jip 

of  h-^ir  p..  •♦(^f '  "  ,  ■ 

erJc  «.    f-ii^^.r         g,|     BESf  COnr  AVAIIME 


ApperKMx  A 


ract,«  Abov.ii  Abort.ion  ooritijrmod. 


R^quiroinents.    Until  15'69  the  Crirriinal  Code  of  Canada  stated  that  afi  abortion  owJci  rot.  rc 
ror  Abortion t  perforned,  within  tho  l^vs  unless  the  prcprancy  endanpered  the  lif^ 

thi*  mother.^  An  amendment  ..in  1969.  permitted  abortion  j  f  the  "llf«  or  hea- th" 
A  of  thi?  mother  war?  endanpered^   According  to  the  definHlon  of  the  World  -. 
Health  Organ? zat ion,  mich  IS  ■Mldely  accepted ♦  health  is  "a  state.cf 
•      complete  physica 3 /mental  and  social  well-beinp".   This  definition  pro* 
vides  cons tderable  latitude  for  those  who  must  decide  on  the  legitimacy 

of  an  abortion. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  an  abortion  is  .justified  io  made  by 
the  Therapeutic -Abortion  Committee  of  a  hospital,  with  the  advice  of 
a  medical  specialist  such  as  a  psychiatrist,  gynecologist,  or  surgeon 
to  whom  the  woman  has  been  referred  by  her  own  doctor  or  by  a  health 
^ clinic . 

Under  the  Aee   If  the  patient  is  a  minor,  that  is,  under  the  age  of  18,  she  is  still 
of  Eighteen}     a  "child!'  accordinp  to  law,  and  is  s«ab;)eot  to  the  custody  and  control  of 
her  parents  or  guardians,  who  have  the  right  to  take  action  on  her 
„  .  .         behalf .   Since  this  tfiay  include  legal  action  agairt&t  a  person  who 

done  something  which  the  parents  consider  injurious  tp  her,  doctora  #pd 
hospitals  for  their  own  protection  require  the  permission  Of  the  parents 
or  legal  guardians  before  they  will  perform  an  abortion  for  a  patient 
under  thc.>  age  of  18,  unless  she  is  aged  16  or  older,  and  can  establish 
•        the  fact  that  she  is  an  "emancipated  minor"  living  apart  from  and 

independent  of  her  parents*  About  1^  per  cent  of  the  858  induced  abort 'ons 
in  Manitoba  in  1971  were  for  patients  urtder  the  age  of  IB. 

DECIDING  ABOUT  ABORTION 

Altewtives  to 

Abortion  for  a  1.     Have  the  baby,  and  place  it  for  adoption Hhfough  the  Children's 
Pregnant  Aid  Society* 

tinna.rried  girltg*     Have  the  baby,  and  bring  it  up  yourself,  perhaps  with  the  help 

of  youi^  parents,  or  perhaps  on  your  own. 


ERIC 


•  •        .   ,  ,  Append ) x  A 

■"'7  ^^'f-:v,c;^^^^  .  FACTS  ABOUT  ABORTION 

t)<?f  lriit' om  i     Abort  ion  Is  the  pr€*niat.uro  expulsion  of  an  ombryo  or  fetu!'  mo  vhnt,. 

.  '  ■ it  do»?£  not/ .liv«,  . •    ■  /        ,  '  ' 

Snontareous  abortion;  or  wl^  -.r  <'*'tvf' 

r  ,^  : -^v^^r^^iA}^^  its  Improper  implartatio:  or 

.  ■  ■ 'ievoiopf^nt,'  .  ^  ,   .  ■ 

Th€!rapeu*ic  abortion  is  abortion  induced  itiedically  because  thf  pr 
endanffprs  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother. 

Hodical         .  One  ;m@bM,  is^^4^^  curettage  (I'D  and  C"),    Usually  after  a 

Procodures t  ''   gerieral  ;^inaesth etic  has  been  jgiven,  the  cervix  or  neck  of  the  uterus 
is  stretched  open  with  dilators,  and  a  curette,  which  i.s  shaped  like 
a  spoon  w-.th  a  hole  in  the  bowl. is  used  to  scrape  the  inside  of  the 
uterus  to  disconnect  the  embryo  from  the  U\;tirine  wall.   This  proce'Ju'*f» 
should  take  place  before  the  12th  week  of  pregnancy. 

Another  method  j  more  common  now.  called  suction  curettage.  cotr.binf'S  « 
curette  with  a  vacuum  aspirator.  Usually  after  a  peneral  anaesthetic 
has  been  given*  the  cervix  is  dilated  and  the  asplratcr-curette  Is 
inserted  into  the  uterus.    It  disrupts  the  embryo  by  suction,  and  detacheB 
it  from  the  wairof  the  utet^us*   This  procedure,  also,  should  take  placf» 
before  the  12th  week  of  pregnancy. 

A  third  method,  which  may  be  used  after  the  12th  week,  is  the  in,*'ectlon 
"     of  a  saline  solution  into  the  uterus.  About  36  hours  later  the  uteru;: 
rejects  the  fetus  throu^fh  the  vagfina  in  a  miniature  type  of  3ahour. 


A  fourth  method  is  hysterotomy,  like  a  miniature  Caesftfian  section* 
uflimlly  under  a  f^eneral  anaesthetic*   It  Is  usually  aecompanied  by 
'  steril:.zat."on»  - 

Ppggiblf         About  H*  per  cerit  of  aborticuM  Jhave  complicatioris*  such  as  haeirorrbafirft 
Coyl.lcatlonst  (exccji^dve  bleedinp),  laceration*  perforation*  or  infection*  Somet imp's 
therf?  aretenp-term  complications  such 'as  infertility  or  prwmature  UV'^.tr. 
Th4?  ratfe  of  66tnplieatlons  1  nor #ag^i6  with  lenpth  of  pr«f:nan<}y«  esp^c^iJ  'y, 
after  the  loth  week*  . 
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rrepara  ti  6n  for  Marriage  cont  inued « 


^«  Divide  the  class  into  ).»  groups,  each  to  examine  one  of  th« 
.  alternatives.    Provide  Ipaah  p-roup  with  resource  niaterials. 

.   Have  each"  proup  report  to  the  clasis  the  pros  and  cons  of 
i  tP  alter.iative,  • 


5.     Have  students,  volunteer  to  read  about  and  investigate  sources 
oC  help,  for  report  at  the  next  sessio^^^^^ 
Lesson  TT) . 

a.  Marriage!         See  Unit  2l2,  "Teenage  Marriage" 

b.  Adoption?         "The  Unm fried- Mother  if»d  Adoption" 
c  .     Ke«5plnp  the  Baby. 

"Employnient'S  "Hdus-.np  as  a  Resource  for  the 
Unmarried  Mother:,  "Day  Oare",  "The  Experience 
of  an  Unmarried  Mother  Who  Kept  Her  Child" 
.      d.     Abortion  J         See  Unit  216,  "Abortion". 

e.  .  General  Items:  "The  Adolescent  Unmarried  Parent:   Questions  and 

Concerns" 

"The  Parents  of  an  Unmarried  Mothei" 
"From  An  Unmarried  Grandmother"" 


Lesson  It } 
Content  and 
Activities: 


1.     Show  the  film:    "Teenage  Pregnancy"?   relate  the  feel ingf!  and 
concerns  of  the  girl  in  the  film  to  the  discussion  in  Lesson  T, 


.?*     Have  students  report  on  sources  of  help,  including  those 

available  in  the  community,  and  others  that  would  be  feasible 
and  desirable.  / 

Have  one  or  more  boys  read  about  and  investigate  the  unmarried 
fnthe^^'s  feelings  and  responsibilities,  in  preparation  for  Lesson 
Iff.    (See  resources  for  Lesson  ITl). 


Resou fees  for  Film:  . 

tMsott  111       Teenage  Pregnancy  (Moreland-Latchfdrd,  color,  20  minutes) 
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BEST  copif  mum 


Pwo-iratiori  for  Marriage  oontinued. 


iVj_nt^ed       -   (sjec  resource}  page  for  sources) 

■•.■Materialsi-'--- 

The  Chlldren|s  Aid  b^^^       of  Winn: pep  Unmarriel  Parent  Servilqe  Health  Services 
A -'aJ. lab  In  to  the  Unwaprled  Mother 
Plnancia. I  Resources 

The  Winnlpeff  School  Division  No.l,  SpeciaX'Class  fbr  Pregnant  Students 
Bothany  Home 

The  Church  Home  for  Girls 
VilXa  Rosa. 
McMillan  House 


Content  of 
Activities: 


Lesson  III 

1.  Raise  the  question  of  the  fe-^ling^  and  responsibilities  of  the 
father  of  the  baby. 

2.  Show  the  film  "His  Responsibility", 

3«    Have  boys  indicate  anonjnnously  in  writing  how  they  would  feelt 
A*     at  the  discovery  that  they  had  mde  a  girl  pregnant 

b.  at  the  birth  of  the  baby 

c.  years  afterward 

Collect  and  report  on  these  statements*  Discuss  their 
implications* 
5.    Have  the  boys  who  have  volunteered  report  on j 

a.  the  legal  responsibility  of  an  unmarried  father 

b.  sources  of  help  for  unmarried  fathers 

<»    Conclude  the  whole  unit  by  relating  it  to  responsible  sejtual 
behavior.  . 


RegQurn<yr  for 
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His  '  jftpfjnaibility  (Moreland-Utchford,  color*  13  monutes) 
PrintP'i  filter k  1st   (see  resource  page  for  sources) 
This  Unmarried  Pfither 
''In^  Unwed  Pather 


Aftfi  What  About  the  Vnwed  Pather? 
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Pr'«>j3.irAtVo"  ,^or  Marriage  oontinuedt 

Referencv^ai      MlsceUaneoug  Books  and  Artiqles? 

And  vniat  About  the  Unwed  Father.  Garla  Rowland.  Winn '.pep  Tr!hun*>. 
SAturday,  Ff'bniarv  lU.  1970. 

Out  of  Wedlock,  Leoutine  Younp,  New  Yorks   McGraw-Hill,  19 


Pregnant  Tgen-agert   A  Medical,  Educational  and  Social  Analysis. 

Howard  J.  Ogbfsky,  Springfield,  111.:   Charles  0.  Thomas,  196R. 

Single  and  Pr^egnancy,Ruth  I.  Pierce*  Bostons.  Beaco.n  Press.  1971. 

Teen-agie  Pregnancy!  Inoludinp  Management  of  Emotional  and  Const  1- 

tut; i ona  1.  P rob lems , tlames  P.  Semmens  and  William  M.  Lamers. 

SprinrC^eld,  111.:   Charles  C.  Thomas,  1968. 

Unwrr'ed  Mothers.  Clark  E.  Vincent,  New  York?   The  Free  Press  of 

Cil'^ncoe,  1961.  . 

The  Unwed  Father,  Nathan  Dresk in,  Weekend  Magazine.  . 

Winni meg  Adult  F^ducation  Centres   Special  Class  for  Pregnant  Mothers. 

c/o  YMCA,  hh7  Webb  Place,  Winnipeg,'  1  mimeographed  page. 

Winnipeg  School  Division  No. Is    Special  Class  for  Pregnant  Students, 

Adult  Education  Centre,  3  mimeographed  pages. 

Publications  from  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Winnipegr 

Th»  Adolescent  Unmarried  Parents    ouestionS  and  Answers ♦  ?  mimeopr»ph'*-*i 

pares. 

nay  Care,  1  mimeographed  page. 

lilmployment  (for  the  unmarried  mother) ,  2  mimeographed  pages. 

The  Experience  of  an  Unmarried  Moth  or  Who  Kept  Her  GhUd,  I?  mimeographed 

pagns. 

Financial  Resources  (for  unmarried  mothers).   6  mimeographer  pages. 

From  an  Unmarried  Grandmother,  1  mimeographed  page. 

Hoal.th  r)ervin'?!S  Available  to  the  Unmarried  Mother,  2  mimeographed  pap<?.':. 

WoMf'-r'  for  Unm.ir«  «d  Moth-^rs,  5  mimeographsd  pages. 

r«  «5ttar-^:i  or  a  t^hy  Homes  A  Synopsis,  ^  mimeographed  pages. 

McfUla-  House  (ooatnatal  residence  for  unwed  mothers),  ?  r.im^0|!*i*ar»h'».i 

p/Sfft;*. 

ThR  Pireiits  of  an  Unmarried  Mother,  1  mimeographed  page* 
SoMroftS  of  Help  Outside  Winnipeg  (attached). 
Th»^  Umirfied  Father  ♦  6  mimeograph f?d. 
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Referencbat      The  Unnarrled  Mother  and  Adoption »  X  in.1.meographed  pape. 
.    .      Unmarried  Parent  Service,  a  mimeographed  handbook. 
Literature  from  ^fanitoba  homes  for  unwed  mothersy 
Bethany;  Home,  205  Arlington  Streist,   Winnipeg^  3  mimeographed  pages. 
Church  Home  for  Girls,  2$9U  Henderson  Highway,  Winnipeg,  S  mimeographed  pages 
Villa  Rosa^  7flh  Wolseley  Avenue ,  Winnipeg ,  i  mimeographed  page. 

Sources  of  Help 
Otitslde  Winh?.pef>t 

The  services  of  the  maternity  homes  described  above  are  not  limited  to  residents 
of  Winnipeg,   Some  of  the  other  services,  however,  are  limited  to  Winnipeg,  residents. 

For  people  in  Manitoba  outside  Winnipeg,  the  services  of  three  regional  Children's  ' 
Aid  Societies  are  available.   These  ares 

TELEPHONE 

Qilldreh's  Aid  Society  of  Central  Manitoba 

?$«3rd  Street,  S,E,.,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba  fi^T-BiiSl 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  Eastern  Manitoba 

123  B  Marion  istreet,  St.  Boniface,  Manitoba  ?^6-7?^X 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  Western  Manitoba 

108-l9th  Street,  Brandon,  Manitoba  727  0511 

In  addition,  help  may  be  obtained  from  the  local  Health  Unit,  or  from  the 
•'Personal  Services"  section  of  the  local  Social  Services  Office  of  the  Manitoba 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development,   The  Health  Units  and  sub<*stations 
and  the  Social  Serviees  Offices,  are  listed  with  addresses  and  telephone  numbers 
(as  of  May  1,  197?)  in  an  Appendix  to  these  Family  Life  Education  units. 


±  REFER  TO  GUIDELINES  FOR  USE 

tJNTTIII 
•ITEM  E.  . 


Subject: 


Objective? 


Abortion 


/ 


1.     To  prpvide  a  definition  of  abortion  and  a  better  understanding 
of  what  is  entailed. 


Fbrmt  of 
Activities : 

Aotivities 
1  -  2: 


Source:     Counsellor ' s-  Resource  Book « « «etc. 

Unit  216,  p  1,  activities  1-2 
Times       2-3  50  minutes  sessions 
See  Appendix  A 


Conclusions t 


As  appropriate 


Related 
r^atertals  s 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Counsellor 's  Resource  BookV*  «etc« 
Unit  216,  ppl  -  7 
Doctor  from  local  area 

Nurse  -  Department  of  Health,  local  hospital »  clinic 


Orlg{in  i 


1«    Counsellor's  Resource*. .etc* 
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IINIt  III 
ITEM  E, 


Acsr 


PREPARATION  FOR  MARRIAGE 
UNIT  216 


Abortion 


Objectivest      To  give  students  a  definition  of  abortion,  and  a  better  understandlni? 
of  what  It  entails.  . 


eContent  at^d 
Activitiest 


1.     Present  the  basic  factual  information  about  abortion,  includinpj 
a.     a  definition  of  abortion  ; 
the  medical  procedures  followed  ^ 

the  time  during  pregnancy  when  it  involves  the  least  risk  to 
the  patient, 
possible  complications 

the  circumstances  under  which  a  doctor  may  perform  an 
abortion 

requirement  of  the  parents •  permission  if  the  patient 
is  under  18 


b. 
c. 

d. 
e. 

f. 


2»     Have  the  group  discuss  aspects  such  ass 

a.  the  pros  and  cons  of  abortion 

b,  the  alternatives  to  abortion  for  a  pregnant  unmarried  girl 

0*     the  alternatives  beforehand  to  make  a  decision  about  abortion 

unnecessary 
d»  .  the  attitude  of  society  to  abortion 


Methods  of 
Evaluation: 


1«  A  questionnaire  to  test  knowledge  of  the  facts  about  abortion* 
?•    Observation  of  the  depth  and  realism  of  the  discussion. 


ttesourqest       "Facts  About  Abortion"  (two  pages*  attached) 
"Decidlnf?  About  Abortion"(one  page,  attached) 
"Abortion  in  Winnipeg  (two  pafees,  attached) 


mcT  III 

ITEM  E, 


Re  Terences  t   ■    Sexual  tty|    ^^hy-^..  ^y-lt/^^-^vJ; 


Abortion;    A  'riofiii  ;.vipv»??^^         .^^^^^^ >■  ,;4;  >:w^>r.... 
.parenthood  Mf?W2f,  J^Arcft  "H ''i .    r^,*^^-^'-  .^^^.i.  ^^:^^..- 

Regent  Str<»et^  londmi,         -^1*^.  t$i|^.^^tt,i^:,: 
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Appendix  A  . 

Doc idinp  abour  Abortion  contlhnofd. 

3.     Ifarry,  and  with  your  hnsband  brinp:  up  the  baby. 
.  I4.     Live  with  your  partner,  without  balnp  married,  in  a  qommon- 
law  relationship,  and  brinp  up  the  baby. 
Non«?  of  these  is  a  fully  satisfactory  alternate ve,and  so  the  declslori 
is  ustjally  a  matter  of  choosine  the  least  undesirable  alternative. 


Alternatives     1.     Decide,  before  the  situation  arises,  not  to  have  intercourse, 
beforehand ,  iand  carry  out  the  decision,  avoiding  situations  in  which  the 

to  wake  a  temptation  may  be  too  great,  or 

decision  about  2.  Tf  you  decide  that  you  are  goinp  to  have  intercourse,  become 
abortion  well  infonned  beforehand  about  methods  of  birth  control,  and 

unnecessary:  obtain  and  use  a  reliable  method,  without  any  exception.  Adv-^ce 

and  prescription  from  a  doctor  or  a  birth  control  clinic  will 
greatly  reduce  the  chances  of  anything  going  wrong. 

With  reliable  contraceptive  information  arid  procedures  available, 
abortion  should  not  be  considered  an  acceptable  method  of  birth  control. 

^  ABORTION  in  WMPEO  » 

The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  I96B-69  (Canada)  which  amended  Section  237  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  was  proclaimed  on  Aupust  26.  1$69. Subsections  (1)  and  (2)  were  amended 
so  that  a  qualified  medical  practitioner  who  procures  the  miscarriage  of  a  female  per- 
son, and  a  female  person  who  permits  a  qualified  medical  practitioner  who  procures  her 
abortion,  would  not  be  guilty  of  an  offense  if  the  Therapeutic  Abortion  Committee  of 
the  Hospital  certified  in  writing ♦  before  the  miscarriage  is  procured  that*  in  its 
opinion,  the  continuation  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  female  pei^son  would,  or  would  be 
likely  to,  endanger  her  life  or  health. 

The  amendment  to  the  act  was  the  addition  of  two  words  "or  health".   The  World 
Health  Organiaation's  definition  of  "health"  is  a   state. of  complete  physical,  mental 
and  social  well-beintf.  and  not  merely  absence  of  disease- or  infirmHy".   Wlt:i  the  use 
of  this  definition  by  Qualified  doctors,  the  incidence  of  abortion  in  Canada  has 
rapidly  increased. 

In  19V0,  approximately  ?0O  therapeutic  abortions  were  perff^rmed  in  the  Province 
of  Manitoba.   In  1971,  according  to  a  recent  press  release  from"  the  office  of  the  / 

»  A^!?tatewent  prepared'by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  t'Hnnipeg,  June.  1972. 
ERLCrlnted  by  ijermission. 


Abortion  .In  Winnipeg  continued  * 

Honourable  Mr.  Rene  Toupin,  Minister  for  the  DepartiDent  of  Health  and  Soc'eiX  r)«v^Tor^^^^^^ 
went,- B70  lepal  abortions  were  performed  In  Manitoba.  . 

In  V/innipeV,  the  larfrest  percentape  of  leeal  abortions  are  perforn^ed  at  the 
Wfnnipep  Gc?neral  Hospital .  sjnaller  nutribers  at  Victoria  and  Grace  General  Hospitals. 
For  relieicms  reaoons,  neither  St.  Boniface  Hospital  nor  Miser i cord ia  Hospital  will 
perform  therapeutic  abortions. 

Each  of  the  three  hospitals  which  do.  perform  abortions  has  an  Abortion  Board 
which  ireets  to  consider  applications  presented  to  them.    The  Board  of  General  Hospital 
consistis  of  the  Chief  Obstetr'eian  and  Oynecolopist ,  a  psychiatrist  and  the  Chief 
Surpeon.   The  Board  at  the  Oraoe  Hospital  consists  of  a  chairman  who  is  an  obstetri- 
cian and  pynecolofrist.  the  Medical  Director  of  the  hospital,  a  psychiatrist  and  two 
other  qualified  medical  practitioners.. 

How  does  a  woman  wanting  an  abortion  obtain  one?   She  first  asks  her  doctor  to 
refer  her  for  an  abortion.    If,  in  his  judgment,  an  abortion  is  indicated,  he  will 
then  refer  her  to  an  appropriate  consultant  -  a  psychiatrist^  medical  or  surpical 
specialist,  obstetrician  or  g.>-necologlst.    The  woman's  application  for  abortion  may 
be  presented  to  the  Abortion  Board  of  the  hospital  at  which  the  referring  doctor 
practises. 

A  woman  may  also  apply  directly  to  the  Gynecology  Clinic  at  the  Winnipeg 
General  Hospital's  Outpatient  Department,  preferably  by  appointment.    Mount  Carmel 
Clinic  may,  if  she  is  in  receipt  of  public  assistance,  refer  her  to  the  Winnipeg 
General  Hospital 's  Gynecology  Clinic.    In  each  of  these  instances  a  woman  will  rece'vp 
a  medical  examination  as  well  as  an  e:xamination  by  an  appropriate  consultant. 

In  addition,  both  Mount  Carmel  Clinic  and  the  Winnipeg  Birth  Control  Informal i or. 
Centre  may,  if  a  woman  has  funds  available  to  her,  help  her  to  arrange  an  abortion 
in  Mew  York  City.   Costs  range  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  plus  air  fare. 

.  The  cost  of  a  legal  abortion  in  Manitoba  is  completely  covered  by  the  provincial 
medicare  and  hospital  insurance.    (Fach  individual  in  the  province  aged  19  or  over 
is  reouirH  by  law  to  pay  $li.l5  per  month,  each  family $^.30  per  month,  to  the  Manjtob^i 
Health  Insurance  Commission  to  cover  costs  cf  medical  and  hospital  bills.) 

What,  obstacles  are  there  to  obtaining  an  abortion?   Time  is  a  factor!  Obviously 
a  woiran  cannot  be  more  than  16  weeks  pregnant  or  the  risks  of  an  abortion  to  her  health 
arf»  considered  too  great  and  an  abortion  will  not  be  granted.   Also,  a  woman's  doctor 


Append 'X  A 


-     ■       '  '  ■         ,  ■  '  ^ 

wav,  for  pfTKona 3  rellpiouQ  reasons,  rot  assisl.  her  tc  ohiaJn  an  ahort.io:..  A 
physic ian  Mho  has  stroni'  feel^nps  against  abortion  may  try  to  dlscourapf^  a  woman  -  " 
from  ohta'n^np  one. 

T>)«  Abort lo!i  Boards  do  not  Interview  the  patients.    The  risks  and  benerits  to 
thf  noth«r  are  we: phed  accord inp  to  the  Information  given  by  the  referrinr  doctor 
and  his  consiiltants.    If  there  are  serious  doubts  about,  the  wisdom  of  abortion,  the 
Board  discusses  the  case  directly  with  the  doctor  and  consultants.  If  the  Board 
suspepts  a  woman  is  irresponsible  and  will  attain  become  pregnant,  the  application 
will  be  denied;  as  it  will  if  the  Board  suspects  the  woman  really  wants  the  child,  , 
Also,  when  there  is  reason  to  susp«ct  fetal  damage  or  malformation,  tests  must,  be 

'       .         .  .  .    ■       i  ■  ■  ■    ,  ,  ■ . 

taken;   often  these  take  time,  occasionally  delavinr  the  decision  past  the  point  of 
.trrd'oal  safety  for  an  abortion. 

Once  the  woman's  application  for  abortion  has  been  granted,  thirrs  move  oulckly. 
Her  doctor  or  the  hospital  will  inform  her  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  her  schedule'! 
appointnent.   Norirally,  she  need  be  hospi:talized  only  a  few  hours.   The  procedure 
is  not  without  risk  and  as  many  asDt  of  cases  have  some  complication,  usually  only 
minor  ones, ,  Such  .complications  can  result  in  future  infertility,  the  risk  of  recur- 
rent abortion  and  recurring  iref^turity.  . 

At  ro  point  durlni?  the  makinp  of  the  decision  about  the  abortion  is  In-depth 
connselling  readily  available .   One  point  of  concern  shared  by  informed  doctcrs  ard 
social  workers  alike,  is  the  lacif  of  such  counselling  services  available  to  the 
women  who  are  considering  the  possibility  of  abortion.    It  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  for  some  women  abortion  can  be  as  traumatic  an  experience  as  carrv'tnr 
an  unwanted  child  to  full  term  and  then  placing  the  Child  for  adoption.   Often  tl'.^ 
conflicts  which  resulted  in  the  unwanted  pregnancy  are  not  resolved  through  ahortif-n. 
Many  social  workers  and  other  concerned  individuals  believe  it  is  necessary  that  a 
woman,  for  her  mental  and  emotional  health.,  should  have  access  to  full,  in-depth  _ 
ccunsellinF  services,  both  before  and  after  abortion , 
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l'J£3..TO  ,    BIBIIOGWHY  for  UNIT  IIT  -r-JBlf 

Family  Plannlnp  Infornation 

Frpp  Pm  bl  <  cft  t j  0  n  fl  t 

1.     Birth  Control  Mfthods. 
?,  SterUi7.ation 

Birth  Control  Handbook 

P.r.Pr>:,  lOGO     ■  '         '  . 

Station  0 

Montreal  130,  Quebec 

-  for  the  first  copy  (10^  for  e&Cih  additional  copy) 

per  1.000 

From:  Departrent  of  Health  and  Social  Development, 

?70  Osborne  Street  North, 
Winn-'peg.,  Manitoba. 
R3C  0V8 

Telephone:  9lt6-7^2U 

Films?  1.     Fertiliaation  and  Birth 

10  m;'nutes  -  color 
?.     Teenape  Pregnancy 

1^^  mtnutRS  "  color 
?.     Happy  Family  Planning 

10  minutes  -  color 
h»     To  plan  Vour  Family 

i!?  minutes  -  color 

From  nenartnf!nt  of  Health  and  Social  Development. 

?70  Osborne  Street  North, 
Wlnnf.pep.  J^anltoba. 
R3fi  OV'^ 

Telephone}  9ii6-7fl?li 

■  Sou 


nV  'T.  T  IT 


■^11  nil  iiifcuinKm 


Object  I vet 

format  of 
A£Uvitiefs : 


Activity  lit 


!Jf?e  of  van  our  accounts  ^  . 

To  provide  inforr?Qt1on  about  the  various  accounts  availablo  ro 
that  ©aoh  person  can  choose  the  account(s)  which  are  mort  ruitahle. 


Sourcfij     ABE  In  New  Mexico/ 

Unit  II,  pp  101  -  2 

activities  1-3 
Time;       50-60  minutes  for  anyone 

Take  the  students  to  the  bank  closest  to  the  school  and  open  up 
the  t>ipe  of  account  most  suitable  for  each  person 


Time: 


1  -  2  hours 


Conclusions:     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


OH  pin: 


1.  Bank  samples  of  various  bank  forms  obtained  from  the  local  banks 
2*     Local  barik  manager 

^«    ABR  In  New  Mexico:   Personal  Growth  Curriculum 


3 


T^iTT  TTI 
TTO  P. 


6tST  COPY 


Kecp^rr  Woney  Records 


Ob.iect.1ve: 


To  d'^velop  a  system  for  keeplnf?  money  record  for.  each  person 
acnoi'dinp  to  needs. 


Fonnat  of 
Activitiess 


Activities 
1  -  ?i 


Source:     ABE  in  New  Mexico 


Time: 


Unit  II,  p  102,  activities  1  -  2 
$0-60  minutes 


Conclusions: 


As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


ABB  in  New  Mexico « 
Unit  n,  pp  103  -  6 


Origin: 


ABE  in  New  Mexico:   Personal  Growth  Curriculiim 


ERIC 


ijTTjm 

TTKM  F, 


BEST  copy  w/|,uBtg^ 


Subject? 


Geitlnp  Out  of  a  Money  Trap 


Objectivei       To  develop  plans  which  could  solve  irtoney  problems  usinp  a 
prohlw*  solvinp  approach. 

Format  of 
Activities  J 


ActivHy  1:      Getting  Out  of  a  Money  Trap 


/ 


Source t  Li  fe  Skills  Coaching  Manual  pp  hl6  - 
Time:       $0-90  minutes 


Conduslons :    As  appropriate 


Related 

Materials;        !•     ABR  in  New  Mexico 

pp  13?  -  h 

Oripint  1.     life  Skillf  Ooachingf  Manual 


FRir 


mM  0.- 


BEST  copy  mim 


Mm 


nannlnp  of  a  wardrobe 


Ob.lectjvet       To  dftvelop  consumer  buyinp  technioues  which  will  make  the  b<^st 
use  of  the  c3.othing  dollar. 


Porinat  of 

^lO— — »w » tw.i  mm  m» 

Activities? 


Activities 
1  -  ?.t 


Planiiinr  yonr  wardrobe  and  spending; 
Source?     ABE  1n  New  Mexico 

Unit  V,  p  11$,  Topic  I 
Time:       50  -  60  minutes 


Conclusions  J    As  appropriate 


Re.lated 
tlaterialst 


1.     ABE  in  New  Mexico 
pp  13?  -  h 


Origin; 


1.     ABE  in  New  Mexicoj.  Personal  Growth  Qirriculum 


KSTCOPyflMiuBiE 


Shopp'vjp  and  conrparlnp  oiiality 


ch  if'tt.' v«^t       To   '1i.«?c5u«3  no'nt.fi  to  look  for  when  looklnf  for  a\jal.Hv  t^orkwicJh'.p. 


»««•••«  •««««•« 


P*  j^'Vfi!.  jif 
A">.iviti  f^Pt 


Activities 


1  .  ?: 


Shoppinff  and  conparinp  ouallty 
Source:     ABK  in  Mflw  Max  icq 

Tinlt  V,  p        Top.'c  II,  activities  1  and  9. 
Tiwe:       ?0  -  60  in«.nut<?s 


Activity  5? 


Speaker  .?ron  a  local  garment  factory 
Time:        ^0-  60  minutes 


jstftlate  \ 

Mitprialfl!        1.     A'flE  in  New  Mexico:   Persfvnal  Growth  Curricuto 


Oripins 


1 .     km  i  n  Mev;  Mexi  co :   Personal  Growth  Curric  ulum 


3 


BEST  copy  AVAIUBIE 


'TNXT  III 


iTKM  0, 

I 


Oare  of  o  loth  en 


To  disrusji  an.'^  Vlat  ways  of  carinp  .for  clothes  to  prolonp  wear. 


Fornat  of 
Activities: 


A(HiMties 
1  -  ?J 


Conolvtslons: 


The  oare  of  clotiies  for  lonper  wear, 
f'ource;     ABE  in  Wew  Mexico 


Timet 


Unit  V.  pp  115  -  6,  Topic  TTI.  activities  1  and  2 


As  appropriate 


Relate'! 
Materials} 


Oririni 


^*     ABB  1. n  New  Meyjco 
pp  13!?  -  h 

2.     Home  economist  from  Home  Econonics  Department  of  local  hish 
schools,  Manitoba  Hydro,  Oas  Company,  etc. 


^*     ABE  in  Jfiw  Mexico. t   Persona  1  Orowth  Curri  culum. 


8{. 


vvm  0, 


BEST  copy  mum 


Sewing  to  Ftoononilze 

To  dnterniin  e  ways  in  which  sewinR  can  econoniae  on  the  cost  of 
clot.hlnR 


Format  of 
Activities* 


Activities 
1  -  6j 


Sources 


Times 


ABK  i  n  New  T4exico 

Unit  V,  p  116,  Topic  t II,  activities  1  -  6  inclusive 
^0  -  60  minutes  for  one 


Conclu  sions  J 


As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials! 


1.  ABE  in  New  Mexico 
pp  132  -  I4 

2,  Speaker  -  someone  who  uses  stretch'  n  •  sew  techniques 


Origin: 


i.     ABE  in  Nev«  Mexico  J   Personal  Growth  Ourricumw 


nm  in 


mMo. 

199 


BEST  copy  flVfliUBiE 


Garafre  Sales 


Ob.ieotWe:       To  discuss  the  value  if  any  of  garage  sales  and  thrift,  shop* 

Format  of 
Activities! 


Activity  It 


Garage  Sales  and  Thrift  Sho^s 
Source:     ABE  in  New  Mexico 


Time  t 


Unit  V,  p  117,  Topic  IV,  activity  1 
^  -  60  minutes 


Conclusionst 


As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


1. 
3. 


ABE  in  New  Mexico 
pp  132  -  3 

Daily  newspapers  -  ads  for  garage  sales j  thrift  shops 
"seconds"  shops,  "sample"  shops,  etc* 
In  Winnipeg  -  Bargain  Hunter  newspaper  (2$^)  - 
available  from  7-11  Stores 


Origini 


ABE  in  New  Mexico:  Personal  Growth  Curriculum 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABIE 


tINTT  lie 


Sub.iect: 


Choofllnp  a"  car 


Objective ; 

Format  of 
Activities? 


To  determine  throu;jh  class  discussi  on  methods  of  choositiff  a  car  to 
meet  an  individual needs t 


Activities 
1  -  5: 


How  to  Select  a  car  which  meets  your  needs  without  going  beyond 
your  budget  limitations* 
Source:     ABE  in  New  Mexico 


Time: 


Unit  VI,  pp  119-20,  Topic  I,  activities  1  -  $ 
50-60  minutes  for  one 


Conclnsionss 


As  appropriate 


.  Related 

Iteterlalsi  1, 

2. 


ABE  in  New  Mexico 

pp  132  -  a 

Consumer  and  Govporate  Affairs 
#i400  *  269  Main  Street, 
Winnipeg,  ffenitoba 
Telephone  J  985-265li 
9fl5-2366 


1. 


ABE  in  New  Mexico  {   Personal  Growth  Currieulutn 


0  .  u 


UNIT  in 
ITEM  H, 
33X 


BEST  copy 


Sub  .1  got  i 


Choosing  a  Reliable  Dealer 


Objective*.       To  determine  throui»h  discussion  ways  in  which  to  find  a  reliable 
dealer. 

Format  of 
Activities : 


Activities 
1  -  3j 


Selecting  a  reliable  dealer 
Source;     ABE  in  New  Mexico 


Timet 


Unit  VI,  p  120.  Topic  II,  activities  1 
50  ~  60  minutes  for  one 


-  3 


Conclusions: 


As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


1. 


ABE  in  New  Mexico 
pp   132  -  \x 


Origin:  1  ♦ 


ABE  in  New  Mexico:  Personal  Growth  Gurrieulum 


UNIT  in 

ITEM  H. 
332 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Sub.1ectt 


Final  selection  of  a  car 


Objeotlve;       To  determine  points  which  would  be  helpful  in  selecting  a  car. 


Format  of 
Activities; 


Activities 
1  -  3: 


Making  the  Final  Selection  of  Your  Car 
Source:     ABE  in  New  Mexico 

Unit  VI,  pp  120-1,  Topic  III,  activities  1 
Time:        $0-60  minutes  for  one 


-  3 


Conclusions; 


As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


1. 


ABE  in  New  Mexico 
pp  132  -  U 


Origin  i       .  1« 


ABR  in  New  Mexico:  Personal  Growth  Curriculum 


BEST  copy  WflfUBLE 


tro  in 
mw  H. 

333 


Subject > 
Objective! 


Maintenance  Of  a  car. 

To  determine  through  discussion  which  maintenance  activities  can 
be  done  by  the  owner  and  which  activities  should  be  done  by  a  garage 


Format  of 
Activities 

Activities 
1  -  3$ 


Maintenance  of  Your  Car 
Souvce:     ABE  in  New  Mexico 


Timet 


Unit  VI,  p  121,  Topic  IV  activities  1  •^  2,1* 
50  -  60  minutes  for  one 


•  Conclusions: 


As  appropriate 


Related 

Materials:  I* 


2. 


ABE  in  New  Mexico 
pp  132  -  h 

Car  maintenance  information  from  oar  dealers 


Origin: 


1. 


ABE  in  New  Mexico;   Personal  Growth  Curriculum 


Si, 


ERIC 


mm  in 

ITEM  I*  Types  of  If  .-ur  nnoe 
33U 


Subject t 


Health  and  accident  insurance 


Objective:       To  determine  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  this  type  of  insurance 
for  the  individual. 


Format  of 
Activities i 

Activity 
1  -  hi 


Health  and  Accident  insurance 
Source*.     ABE  in  New  Mexico 


Tine: 


Unit  vni,  p  127,  Topic  I,  activities  10  I* 
$0  -  90  minutes  for  anyone 


Conclusions  s 


As  appropriate 


Related  materialj: 
1. 


ABE  in  New  Mexico 
pp  132  - 


Origin t  1* 


ABE  in  New  Mexico:   Personal  Growth  Curriculum 


mm  iiT 

ITEMI> 
33$ 

Subject* 


BEST  COW  mum 


Nedicare 


Objective;       To  be  aware  of  the  coverage  obtained  from  this  Insurance. 


Format,  of 
Activities: 


Activity  1« 


Speaker  and/or  information  pamphlets  from  Manitoba  Health  Services 
Commission,  ^99  Dnpress,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Telphones  786-7101 

-  evaluate  by  class  discussion  the  benefits  of  Medicare,  cost, 
costs  not  covered. 


Activity  2. 


Timet       $0  -  80  minutes 

Make  a  comparative  study  of  costs  with  medical  insurance  coverages 
available  in  other  provinces  in  Canada,  perhaps  the  northern  U.S. 
states,  r  ' 

Tine:       $0-80  minutes 


Related 
Materials} 


Origin: 


L*  M.  Larson 


31-; 


'it 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBIE 


UNIT  III 
HEM  I, 


•336 


Canada  Pension  Plan 


Objective t 


To  be  aware  of  the  cost  -  benefit  factors  to  be  obtained  from  GPP, 


Time: 


50  minutes 


Format  of 


Activities: 


Activity  1: 


Speaker  from  Canada  Pension  Plan 


319  York  Avenue . 
Winnipeg ,  Manitoba 
Telephone:  985-1*210 

-  assess  the  benefits  of  CPP,  cost^  basis  of  contribution )ete. 
Time:       50  -  80  minutes 


Activity  2>      Compute  mathematically  the  amount  to  be  received  as  a  pension  by 
each  student. 


Related 

Materials:       1*  Informational  literature  from  National  Revenue  «  Taxation 

391  York  Avenue )  Winnipeg.  Manitoba 
•  class  quantities  available 


Time: 


50  -  60  minutes 


Conclusions: 


As  appropriate 


Origin: 


ii*  M«  tarson 


miT  in 

ITEMI. 

337  . 


teST  COPY  AVfllUBlE 


Subject! 


Life  Insurance 


Ob.iectives 


To  study  the  types  of  life  insurance  which  are  available  and  to 
determine  the  application  for  each  person. 


Format  of 
Activities: 


Time:       50  minutes 


ActiHtiea 
1  -  3: 


Life  Insurance 

Source;     A.B.E«*«  •••etc* 

Unit  VIII,  p^  127.  Topic  III,  activities  1' 
Time ;       $0  -  60  minutes  for  anyone 


-  3 


Activity  Ut 


Conclusions  t 


Planning  for  one's  survivors 

Sourcei   Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual.  p,U9^ 

Timet      i  -  2  Hours 

As  appropriate 


-  $0U 


Related 
Materials! 


1.    A^BrE^  in^fetc^  p  132  -  U 


Origins 


!•     A*B«E^  Jn^^^etc> 
?•    Life  Skills •••etc* 


UNIT  IIT 
TTEM  I, 
33fl 


6EST  COPY  AVAIUBII 


Subject t 


Car  Insurance 


Ob,1ective<       To  provide  skills  for  Mise  buying  of  car  insurance. 

Fo3*inat  o  f 
Activities; 

Activities 
1  "  hi 


Car  Insurance 
Sourcet  A.B«E««,«etc^. 
Unit  VII,  p  128,  Topic  XV,  activities  1 
Timet       ^0  -  60  minutes 


Conclusions t     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials! 


1.  A.B.E.  «  *  *  *  etc*  p.  132  -  U 

2.  Autopac  inforwaiion  from  Manitoba  Public  Insurance  Corporation 
6th  Floor  330  Portage  Avenue, 

Wj^niipeg,  knitoba 
Telephone  s  91*2*0331 

'or' 

Prom  a  local  Autopac  Drive  -  In  Claims  Center 


Origin t 


!•     A<B.6.  . . tetc. 


0 . 


UNIT  ni 

ITEM  I 
339 

Sub.iectt 
Ob.1ective; 


Format  of 
Activities: 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABU 


Auto  Insurance  Bates  (optional  additional  coverage) 

ft  ■>'■•,'  ■' 

•  St  ■  •'        V     r  • 

To  assess  the  need  for  an  individual  purchasing  additional  car 
insurance  ♦ 


Activities 
1  -  3; 


Car  Insurance  Rates 

Source:  A»B,E«««etc« 

Unit  VIII,  p  129,  Topic  V,  activities  1 

Time:       50-60  minutes 


-  3 


Conclusions:     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


Orieln* 


1,  A«B«E«  in  «««etc«.  p.  132  -  1* 

2.  Autopac  agents  -  telephone  directory  listing 
as  speakers  / 

!♦  A,B.E«««etc« 


FRir 


iESTcopir/ivfliuiBifi 


UNIT  in 


ITEM  J,  m  RJ.Mlr./>  l  Ui  r,\yidiry.  the  limily 


3I4O 

Subject: 
Ob.1ectlve< 


Parental.  Responsibilities 

•  ■ 

1.  To  be  aware  of  parents'  responsibilities  to  children* 

2,  To  be  aware  of  parental  influence  on  social  and 
emotional  growth  of  the  children* 


For;inat  of 
Actlvitlest 


Acl^ivlties, 
1  '31 


Parental  RftSponsibilities 
Source:    ABE..*  etc. 


Time: 


Unit  III,  p.lO,^  Topic  I,  activities  1 
60  -90  minutes 


-  3 


Conolttsions:    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials! 


1.  ABE..«eto. 

pp.  28  to  30 

2.  Satir,  Virginia  Con.loint  Family  Therapy 

3.  Oreen,  Hannah  I  Never  Promised  You  a  Rose  Oarden 
li.    Ginott*  Haim      a)  Between  Parent  and  Child 

b)  Between  Parent  and  Teenager 


Origint 


1.    ABfi.  i.tetc 


8-^ 

*>  '■  ■      •  ■ 

ERIC 


ITEM  ni 

rmu. 

Suh.ieott 
Ob.leotivej 


Raislnp  Your  Chilcifen 

•  .      •  •         .  •■■ 

X.     To  be  aware  of  parental  respcujsiblllty  to  bis/her  children. 
2.    To  be  aware  of  the  parental  influence  on  the  social  and  ewotional 
growth  of  his/her  children. 


Format  of 
yictivitie.s: 


Activity  li 


Raising  your  Children 

Sourcet     ABE. » »etc» 

tJnlt  nx ,  p  10 ,  Topic  II ,  activity  1 

Timet       60  -  90-  minutes 


Conclusions:     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materialst 


1. 

li. 


ABE«..etc.  pp.  28  -30 

Satir ,  Virginia  Con.loint  Family  Therapy 

Green,  Hannah   I  Never  Promised  You  a  Rose  Garden. 

Ginottj  Haim  Between. Parent  and  Child 

hV  Between  Parent  and  Teenager 
c)  Between  Teacher  and  Child 

Bach,  R.  Johnathan  Uvinpeton  Seagull 


Oriftini 


1»     ABE.  >>  etc. 


BEST  copy  flV/lIUBlE 


UNIT  in 
ITEM  J« 


Subject: 
Objective t 

Format  of 
Activitiest 


Improving  sibling  relationships 

To  understand  ^nd  how  brothers  and  sisters  act  and  why  and  how  to 
improve  these  relationships. 


Activities 
1-3: 


Source:  Counsellor ' s  Resource* » ^etc « 

Unit  ?03,  pp  1  -  7,  Lessons  I  to  in 

Time:       60— 90  minutes 
Ses  Appendix  A 


Conclusions: 


As  appropriate, 


Related 
Materials : 


1.     Counsellor's*. « etc » 
Unit  20U,  pp  2,  3  ,  1* 


Origint 


1*     Counsellor's** «etc* 


<tV  .'^  X 
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PREPARATIOK  FOR  MARRIAGjB 
UNIT  203 

Improving  Relationships  with  Brothers  and  Sisters 


Grade  Level:     7  or  8 


Cto jectlvet 


To  help  students  to  understand  why  their  brothers  and  sisters 
feel  and  act  the  way  they  do,  and  to  learn  a  way  of  itnprovjng 
relationships  with  them. 


LESSON  1 

Content  and  1. 
Activities: 


2. 


Introduce  the  topic  with  the  observation  that  brothers  and 
sisters  in  a  family  sometimes  get  on  each  others*  nerves, 
and  that  it  might  be  helpful  to  try  to  under stand  how 
brothers  and  sisters  in  different  positions  in  the  family 
feel,  as  a  stisp  toward  understandinn  how  improved  relation* 
ships  may  be  brought  about* 

Ask  each  member  of  the  group  to  tell  whether  he/she  ist 

a)  an  only  child 

b)  an  oldest  child 

c)  a  second  child 

d)  a  middle  child  of  four  or  more 

e)  a  youngest  child 

3«     If  the  group  is  large  enough,  divide  it  into  subgroups  to 
compare  experiences  and  feelings  with  others  in  the  same 
position;  for  example,  what  Is  good  and  what  is  hot%oVJ»i 
about  being  an  oldest  child*  then  have  each  subgroup,  report 
on  any  common  experiences  and  feelings* 

if  the  group  is  small  enough »  have  members  tell  the  whole 
group  how  it  fsels  to  be  in  thsir  rsspectivs  positions  in 
,  the  family* 
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reparation  for  Marriaf^e  oontjnued* 


i^snon  I «        li.    On  the  chalkboard,  put  the  family  positions  as  headings  for 

5  columns,  and,  through  open  (discussion,  list  the  characteristics 
or  traits  which  often  seem  to  apply  to  siblinf^s  in  each  position. 
^.    Discuss  the  possible  reasons  for  these  characteristics*  This 
discussion  maybe  left  unfinished,  as  a  lead  into  Lesson  II, 


Resources t       Life  with  Brothers  and  Sisters ,  Prances  yilman,  Chicapo: 

.    Science  Research  Associates*  195?»  UO  papes.  (In  SRA 
Junior  Guidance  Series) 

'  OR  • 

Getting  Alon^  with  Brothers  and  Sisters 

References;      The  Education  of  Children,  Alfred  Adler,  Chicago s  George 

Allen  and  Unwin,  1930,  pages  127  -  137 

Fundamentals  of  Adlerian  Psychology,  Rudolf  R.  Dreikurs. 
Chicago Alfred  Adler  Institute,  19^3 

Patience  and  Fortitude y  The  Parents*  Guide  to  Adolescence, 
Graham  B.  Blaine,  Boston:   Little  Brown  and  Con^ny,  196? 

Sibling  Rivalry,  Everett  Ostrovsky,  New  York!   Coner stone 
Library,  1970 


Your  Adolescent  at  Home  and  in  School »  Mary  Frank  and 

Lawrence  K.  Frank,  New  York:  Viking  Press ♦  19^6,  pages 
36  -  37  and  220  -?38 
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Preparation  for  Marriage  continued* 


LESSON  U 
Content  and 
Activitieat 


X.     Provide  copies  of,  or  read  to  the  proup,  "The  Family  Constellation 
and  discuss  the  extent  to  which  the  characteristics  attributed  to 
children  in  the  various  birth -order  positions  by  Adleriaff  psycholo 
gists  seem  to  be  true  in  the  students'  own  experience. 

2*     Discuss  the  reasons,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  for  the 
various  kinds  of  behavior,   Consider t 

a)  Whether  a  brother  or  sister  may  really  respect  and  admire 
the  student,  and  want  bis/her  attention  and  approval  and 
how  he/she  may  feel  about  the  student's  response  to  his/her 
attention-seeking  actions. 

b)  Whether  another  sibling's  behavior  is  a  response  to  the 
student's  treatment  of  hirn/her,  and  therefore  subject  to 
modification  by  a  change  In  the  student's  approach. 

c)  Whether  the  underlying  desire  of  everyone  is  to  feel  that 
he/she  is  a  person  of  worth,  a  person  who  matters,  a.person 
Mho  "is  somebody"  worthy  of  notice— and  to  feel  that  others 
recofoiize  him  in  that  way. 

3.     Discuss  the  idea  that  each  brother  or  sister  can  have  his/her 
own  area  of  superiority,  in  which  others  will  not  feel  they 
have  to  compete* 

U..    Discuss  whether,  to  improve  one's  own  feeling  of  worth  or  one's 
own  self -concept,  it  is  better  or  more  satisfying  to  "put  down" 
a  brotVier  or  sister,  or  "build  up"  his/her  feeling  of  being 
"somebody". 

$,    Discuss  specific  ways  of  building  up  a  good  kind  of  self-confi- 
dence, and  a  feeling  of  being  appreciated  in  a  brother  or  sister* 
(or,  in  the  case  of  an  only  child,  in  a  person  with  whom  he/fihe 
(^oes  not  get  along  very  well) . 

Ct    Encourage  members  of  the  group  to  try  this  approach  at  home,  and 
report  back  at  the  next  session  on  how  well  it  worked  (without 
expecting  instantaneous  results), 
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preparation  for  Marriage  continued . 


LESSON  II  continued. 

Resources t       Life  with  Brothers  and  Sisters,  Frances  Ullmann.  Chleapot  Science 
^  Research  Associates,  195?-    (In  SRA  Junior  Guidance  Series)  - 

The  Family  Constellation  (three  pages,  attached). 

References;      See  Lesson  I. 


LESSON  in. 
Content  and 
Activities: 


1.  Have  students  report  on  their  efforts  to  improve  relations  with 
a  brother  or  sister,  by  trying  to  build  up^his/her  feeWng  of 
beinp  appreciated. 

2.  Show  a  film  or  sound  ftlmstrip  on  sibling  relations*  supgesting 
that  students  watch  for  what  made  a  brother  or  sister  feel 
"put  down"  and  "built  up". 

3.  Role -play  a  family  situation j   for  example >  a  disagreement  over 
the  distribution  of  jobs  around  the  house,  or  a  disagreement  over 
which  TV  program  to  have  on. 

a)  with  all  participants  at  their  worst,  putting  each  other 

down 

b)  with  all  participants  at  their  best,  trying  to  build  each 
other  up. 

For  this  role-playing,  it  might  be  interesting  to  have  each 
participant  take  a  birth -order-posit ion  role  other  than  his 
real  one  to  learn  from  a  little  experience  how  the  other  feels. 


Evaluation: 


Resources : 


Ask  members  of  the  group  to  write  or  say  whether  or  not  this  unit 
has  helped  them  to  improve  their  relations  with  their  brothers 
and  sisters. 


FilmjJamie  -  The  Story  of  a  Sibling  (National  Film  Board,  black  and 

white,  28  minutes). 
Sound  Filmstript  Understanding  Brothers  and  Sisters  (one  of  the  h 

parts  In  the  SVE  Educational  Filwstrlps  Series  "Family  Problems 

of  Young  Teens") 


ERXC*'^^^^^'*  I^eseon  I, 
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Preparation  for  hbrrla^e  cpntirmeclt 
LESSON  III  continued. 

The  Family  Cojxstellation 

The  pattern  of  relationr.hips  within  a  family,  involving  father,  mother,  children, 
rrandpa rents  or  other  relatives  who  live  there,  and  perhaps  even  family  pets  if  they 
are  thought  of  as  . "members  of  the  family",  makes  up  vhat  is  sometimes  called  the 
"family  constellation".   This  is  probably  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  setting 
in  which  a  child  grows,  and  it  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  way  his  or  her  personality 
develops. 

One  factor  which  often  makes  aT  bit  difference  in  personality  development",  accord- 
ing to  Alfred  Adler  and  other  psychologists  who  accept  his  principles,  is  a  child^s 
position  among  the  other  children  in  the  familyj   this  is   whether  he  or  she  is  an 
only  child,  an  oldest  child  of  two  or  more,  a  second  child,  a  middle  child,  or  a 
youngest  child.   Adlerian  psychologists  have  observed  that ,  although  there  are  except- 
ions, children  and  adolescents  in  these  positions  tend  to  have  particular  characteris- 
tics, which  they- often  retain  for  life.   Here  is  a  brief- description  of  characteristics 
which  have  been  observed.   Remember  that  "he"  means  "he  or  she",  except  where  it  refers 
specifically  to  a  boy. 

An  only  child  is  often  emotionally  closer  to  his  parents  than  other  children  are 
to  their  parents.  He  receives  more  than  the  average  amount  of  attention  from  his 
parents,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  dependent  on  them.   An  only  child  way  often  feel 
lonely  and  wish  he  had  a  brother  or  sister,  but,  interestingly,  he  often  gets  along 
better  with  other  children  his  own  age  than  those  with  brothers  and  sisters  do.  An 
only  child  who  Is  a  boy  often  has  above-averiige  self-confidence  and  self-esteem.  An 
only  child  who  is  a  girl  is  more  likely  to  have  high  or  low  self-esteem  that  just 
average  self-esteem. 

An  oldest  child,  has  been  at  first  an  only  child  and  has  for  his  first  year  or 
more  received  much  attention  from  parents  who  mre  just  learning  to  bring  np  a  child. 
He  has  then  had  the  experience  of  being"dethroned"  when  the  second  child  arrived. 
With  the  consequent  loss  of  some  of  his  parents'  attention,  he  has  probably  felt  less 
loved  and  less  worthy,  and  has  learned  to  compete  for  tha  attention  which  will  restore 
his  feeling  of  worth.  As  he  and  the  second  child  grow  up,  he  tends  to  see  the  second 
as  a  rival,  and  tries  In  various  ways  to  maintain  his  own  superiority.  He  tends  to 
.side  with  adults,  to  be  more  obedient  and  responsible,  to  believe  in  flrtn  rules 
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reparation  for  Marriage  continued, 

LESSOir'l'Tt  continued '  

•the  Family  Constellation 

and  authority,  and  to  be  more  conformist  and  conservative  in  his  ideas  than  other 
"children  are. 

The  second  child  is  constantly  aware  of  the  ape  advantage  of  the  older  one,  and 
tends  to  compete  more  aggressively  for  attention  and  the  feeling  of  self -worth  that 
goes  with  it.   The  second  child  often  avoids  areas  where  the  first  one  has  succeeded, 
and  often  succeeds  where  the  first  has  failed.   If  he  becomes  convinced  that  he 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  his  older  brother  or  sister  in  being  good,  he  may 
seek  attention  by  being  bad,  because  even  critical  or  punitive  attention  is  more 
satisfying  than  no  attention  at  all.  A  second  child  is  the  most  likely  one  to  be 
the  nonconformist  or  rebel  in  the  family.   The  competition  or  rivalry  between  the 
first  child  and  the  second  is  likely  to  be  more  acute  if  both  are  of  the  same  sex. 
When  the  first  child  is  a  boy  and  the  second  is  a  girl  and  they  are  close  in  age, 
she  may  catch  up  to  him  and  even  surpass  him  in  size  and  social  maturity  between 
the  ages  of  .  about  11  and  Ih,  and  the  rivalry  between  them  may  be  more  acute  and 
-disturbing  at  this  time.  .  _ 

A  Bdddle  child,  that  is,  any  child  who  is  neither  the  oldest  nor  the  youngest, 
ofiien  feels  that  he  is  in  the  worst  position,  since  he  cannot  compete  successfully 
enough  to  catch  up  with  the  oldest ,  nor  can  he  go  back  to  the  more  childish  ways  to 
gei>  attention  used  by  the  youngest.   He  often  feels  it  unfair  that  the  other  ones 
have  more  privileges,  and  the  younger  ones  have  fewer  demands  made  on  them  than  he 
has.  He  may  feel  that  he  is  given  less  attention  ahd  more  jobs  to  do  than  either  his 
older  or  his  younger  brothers      sisters.   He  often  sees  the  older  as  trying  to 
dominate  him  and  the  younger  as  being  spoiled.  He  is  apt  to  avoid*  or  be  less  aggressive 
in,  fields  of  achievement  where  the  older  ones  have  succeeded,  but  he  is  often  able 
to  stake  out  his  own  area  of  successful  achievement.   Middle  children,  especially 
those  in  large  families,  tend  to  have  more  home  problems  than  do mly  children,  oldest 
children  or  youngest  children.  Perhaps  this  observation  explains  why  middle  children 
usually  have  more  social  contacts  outside  the  home  than  do  other  children. 

A  girl  who  has  older  brothers  is  more  likely  to  be  temboyish  than  a  girl  with 
older  sisters,  probably  because  she  sees  the  more  power  and  privilege  seem  to  go  with 
boyish  characteristics.  A  girl  who  has  brothers  but  no  sisters,  however,  may  have  more 
a  feeling  of  femininity  than  other  girls  have,  because  it  gives  her  a  whole  area 
which  her  brothers  cannot  compete.  Oirls  who  have  sisters  but  no  brothers  tend  to 
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get  alonp  better  with  their  parents,  especially  with  their  fathers,  than  do  girls  who 
have  both  brothers  and  sisters.  Girls  generally  tend  to  get  along  a  little  better 
with  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  than  boys  do. 

A  boy  who  has  older  sisters  and  no  brothers  may  take  on  some  feminine  character!  - 
tics  if  these  seem  to  get  favorable  attention  from  his  parents.   An  only  boy  in  a 
family  of  girls  may  be  the  favorite  of  all  of  them,  or  he  may  be  excluded  by  them  and 
try  to  beccm  extra -masculine.  A  boy  with  more  sisters  than  brothers  is  likely  to 
have  high  self-esteem,  probably  because  of  his  parents'  satisfaction  at  having  a  boy 
and  the  ext.ra  attention  they  give  himj  and  his  slef-esteem  does  not  depend  on  achieve- 
ment such  as  scholastic  success  or  popularity,  since  he  is  often  below-average  at 
school  and  usually  has  no  more  than  the  average  number  of  friends.  Boys  who  have  no 
sisters  tend  to  get  along  better  with  girls  than  do  boys  who  have  sisters. 

>i  youngest  child  is  often  spoiled  by  all  other  family  members.  He  may  resent 
being  treated  as  the  baby  in  the  family,  but  he  often  has  fewer  restrictions  on  him 
.an  the  older  ones  had  at  his  age,  as  a  result  of  his  parents'  experience.   He  may 
develop  a  light-hearted  manner  and  winning  ways,  and  sometimes  an  appearance  of 
helplessness,  and  he  often  gets  more  help  than  the  others.   He  usually  likes  to  be 
itt^the  limelight  to  get  attention.  He  may  feel  that  to  compete  with  his  older 
brothers  and  sisters  is  too  difficult  and  become  discouraged  and  sulky  or  withdrawn. 
He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  determine  to  overcome  the  odds  and  surpass  them  all.  By 
over-compensating  for  his  family  position  he  may  succeed  outstandingly. 


The  characteristics  described  above  are  not  inevitable*   Because  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  different  parents  relate  to  their  children  or  because  of 
the  special  circumstances  affecting  one  child  or  another,  there  are  always  exceptions. 
Moye  often  than  not,  however,  these  descriptions  seem  remarkably  close  to  th<*  truth. 

Some  of  the  observations  indicate  a  difference  nowadays  between  the  attitudes 
tovjard  boys  and  toward  girls,  a  difference  which  girls  do  not  always  appreciate*  But 
the  times  are  changinft.  and  the  treatment  of  girls  and  boys  and  the  t|)portunl ties 
open  to  them  are  steadily  becoming  more  nearly  equal.   Perhaps  by  the  next  generation 
jt  of  the  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  the  descriptions  above  will  be  out 
of  date« 
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■  eparation  for  Marriage  continued* 
The  FamUy  Constellation 

Some  rivalry  and  conflict  between  children  in  a  family  is  normal.  Conflict 
can  be  kept  within  limits,  however,  so  that  no  one  is  deply  hurt.   A  cnttini?  remark 
to  a  brother  or  sister  whose  attention-seekinp  arises  from  admiration  and  affection 
can  leave  a  lasting  emotional  scar.   Ignoring  his  or  her  accomplishments  can  hurt 
even  more.   On  the  other  hand,  friendly  recognition  of  any  success  in  a  brother's 
or  sister's  special  area  of  achievement  can  be  very  encouraging,  and  can  make  both 
the  speaker  and  the  listener  feel  bigger  and  better  about  themselves.  Genuine 
"build 'ups"  are  more  satisfying  than  "put -downs",  to  both  parties. 

,    People  often  give  back  what  they  receive,  so  that  giving  a» hurt  often  results 
in  being  hurt  backj  ''and  giving  friendly  attention  can  result  in  getting  friendly 
attention  in  return,  although  it  may  take  a  little  time  if  this  represents  a  new 
approach.   Most  people  want  respect  and  affection  from  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
are  willing  to  give  respect  and  affection  in  return.   Without  sacrificing  his  own 
rights  and  dignity,  each  member  of  the  family  constellation  can  do  much  to  make  it  a 

tting  for  frieridly  and  satisfying  cooperation. 
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JSubiect: 


Parent  -  Child  reUtionsHlps 


Obiect.lve;       To  understand  the  role  of  parents  and  to  relate  that  role  to  the 
parent  -  child  relationships. 


For'nat  of 
Activities i 


Activity  1.      Parents  and  You 


Sources     Counsellor  *  s  « « «etc « 

Unit  202.  p. 1.  activity  1. 

Time :       60  -  90  minu  tes 
See  Appendix  A 


.  Conclusions: 


As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


Origin: 


1.     Counsellor's  ...etc. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  MARRIAGE 
UNIT  202 


Subject  t 


Objeotlvet 


Activltyj 


Parents  and  You 


Grade  Level:     7  or  8 


To  help  students  gain  increased  understanding  of  the  role  of  parents 
and  to  help  them  see  themselves  as  the  parents  of  tomorrow. 

Before  discussing?  the  ideas  expressed  above,  ask  the  students. 
"What  do  you  believe  your  parents  owe  you?...  What  should  they  do 
for  you?...  What  should  they  give  you?" 


Without  waitinie?  for  oral  answers  to  these  Cfaestions,  ask  the  students 
to  take  out  a  sheet  of  binder  paper  and  list  five  things  they  believe 
people  their  age  she 'Id  reasonably  expect  from  their  parents.   Ask  them 
to  list  the  five  most  important  things  they  believe  they  should  expect 
from  their  parents. 


After  it  appears  most  of  them  have  completed  their  lists  i  discuss  the 
ideas  touched  on  in  the  resource*   Then  ask  the  students  to  look  again 
at  their  lists  and  piut  check  marks  next  to  the  items  they  believe  they 
will  adequately  fulfill  when  they  are  parents*  H&ve  thede  papers  passed 
forward.  Read  a  few  to  the  group* 

Leave  the  students  with  the  question,  i^What  sort  of  parents  will  yout* 
children  have?" 


r:ERJC^'i^;;^i.!': 


Time  permitting  you  might  add,  "Will  you  be  more  lenient  than  your 
parents?  Or  should  you  be  more  strict?***  In  terms  of  preparation 
for  earning  a  living,  gaining  respect,  building  character,  learning 
to  help  and  get  along  with  people,  **.  are  you  doing  what  must  bd 
done  now  if  your  ohildrsn  are  to  have  the  sort  of  parents  you  want 
for  them?"  n-^  . 
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PrcpAraUon  for  Marriaga  continued* 

Parents  and  You  (one  pape«  attached) 

Honeroom  Gu-i dance  Act i vi ti es.,  Donald  L.  Peters.  New  York? 
Richards  Rosen  Press,  Inc.,  1967. 

PARENTS. and  YOU 

People  by  their  nature  are  inclined  to  be  inore  critical  of  others  than 
tbewselves.   This  seems  doubly  true  when  teenapers  view  their  parents. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  thinps  youngsters  m^pht  reasonably  expect  of 
their  parents.  But,  unfortunately,  a  number  of  parents  are  unable  to  provide  all 
of  the  items  listed.   Usually,  this  is  throufth  no  fault  of  theJrr  own. 

Students  must  be  brought  to  understand  that  nothinp  worthwhile  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  world  by  shouting,  "Unfair",  when  parents  fall  short.  A  much  wiser  path  is 
for  them  to  take  a  close  look  at  themselves  and  make  certain  that  they  are  dolnf? 
everything  they  can  to  prepare  to  be  the  sort  of  parents  they  believe  young  people 
need  and  should  have. 

Children  reasonably  expect  from  their  parents t 

-  love  and  affection 

*  the  basic  essentials*-clothlnp.  room  and  board,  health  care 

-  sound  moral  training? 

-  the  willini'ness  to  listen 

*  respectable  examples  to  follow 

-  sufficient  educational  opportunities 

-  some  well-defined  rules  which  are  enforced  but  which  change  with  the  age  of 
the  prowinR  child 

-  a  willingness  to  turn  loose  and  reeopnize  the  need  for  independenoe  when  " 
the  time  comes 

Looking  over  such  a  list  as  this  and  attemptinf?  to  determine  how  a  person  oan 
make  himself  capable  of  fulfillltip  such  expectations  should  po'nt  out  what  a  cotnpUx 
,iob  parents  have,  now  and  always. 


Resfturce*. 
Reference? 


ITNTT  m 
ITEM  .1, 


BEST  COPY  flVAIUBlB 


Objective  J 


CoTOnlcatjnp  With  Children 

To  identify  the  skills  which  are  used  in  conwnunicatinr  with  children 


Format  Jit 

Activities: 


Activity  It 


Cominunlcatinp  with  Children 

Sourc e :     Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual 

pp.  ll^fi-6 
Timet        1  to  2  hours 


Conclusions;     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials; 


1.  Oinott,  Haim  Between  Parent  and  Child 

2.  Ginott.  Haim  Between  Parent  and  Teenager 

3.  Oinott,  Ha'.m  Between  Teacher  and  Origin 


Origin  t 


1.     Life  Ski lis... etc. 


:RIC 


» 


UNIT  in 
ITEMjJ. 


BEST  copy  mmit 


Sub,1ectj 


Telling  Children  About  Sex 


Ob.iectlvet       To  identify  ways  and  content  of  tell^np  children  about  sex. 


Format  of 
Activities t 


Activity  1; 


Telling  Children  About  Sex 

Source :     Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual 

pp.  330-8 
Timet       one  to  two  hours 


Conclusions:    As  appropriate 


Related 


Materials: 


Origin t 


1.     Life  .».eto» 


UNIT  III 
ITEM  J, 

3ur 


BEST  COPY  mium 


Raising  a  Family  Alone 


Ob.lective:       To  identify  problems  and  possible  methods  of  solving  single  «  parent 
problems. 

Format  of 
Activities  J 


Activity  1: 


Raising  a  Family  Alone 
Life  Skills.. «etc 
pp.  liU2-7 

Timer       one  to  two  hours 


Concltiaions;    As  appropriate 


Related 

Materialsi       1«     The  World  of  the  Formerly  Married 
2*    Department  of  Health  pamphlets 


Origint 


I*     Life  Skills. « .etc. 


ITEM  III 


BEST  COPY  flVfllUBlE 


Subject t 


Handlln?  sex  problems 


Objective t       To  study  behaviors  related  to  sex 


Forrnat  of 
Activitlest 


Activity  1: 


Handling  Sex  Problems 

Source  1     Life  Skills  Coaching  Ifanual 

pp.329  -  3li 
Titne:       one  to  two  hours 


Conclusions t    As  appropriate 


Related 


Materials  t 


Origin t 


1«     Life  Skills. .«eto* 


m  cofummit 


UNIT  III 

ITEM  K. "  P:<wI'.vu:i:G  YrU;i  CHIID  i  f  CliOC-L 
3UB 


Subject;         Setting  OoaXs  for  Guiding  Children's  Behavior 


Ob.iectlvet       To  Identify  skills  needed  to  guide  children's  behavior 


Format  of 
Activities; 


Activity  1; 


Setting  Goals  for  Guiding  Children's  Behavior 
Source;     Life  Skills  Coaching* »« etc* 

pp.  378  -  83 
Time;       50  to  90  minutes 


Activity 
2  -  8; 


Preparing  Your  Child _for  School  _ 
Time;       ^0  to  60  minutes  for  anyone 
Source;  ABE«««etc, 

Unit  n,  p.  9,  Topic  I,  Activities  1  to  7 


Conclusions;    As  appropriate 


Related 


Materials;       1^    Glnott,  Haim  Between  Parent  and  Child 


Origin; 


1»     ABE  in««  .etc* 
2»     Life  Skills*. etc. 


ERIC 
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PIT  in 

ITEM  K.  • 
31*9 

Sub.jectt  Helping  a  Child  with  a  School  Problem 

Objeotivet       To  develop  plans  for  helping  a  child  with  a  school  problem 
using  a  problem  solving  system 

Format  of 
Activities; 

Activity  1;      Helping  a  Child  with  a  School  Problem 
Source:     Life  Skills  etc* 

pp. 353-60 
Time:       one  to  two  hours 

Conclusions:    As  appropriate 

Belated 
Materialat 

Origin*  1.     Life  Ski  lis...  etc/ 


3  >io 


BIBUOORAPHY  FOR  UNIT  III 
ITEM  K,  Preparing  your  Child  for  School 


Free  Publtcati ons: 


X. 

Adolescence 

2. 

And  so  to  School 

3. 

The  mracle  of  You 

U. 

Preparing  your  Child  for  School 

5. 

Sharp  E^es  for  Teenagers 

6. 

Teen  Topics 

7. 

You  and  your  Daughter 

8. 

Your  Years  of  Self -di$?co very 

Froms  The  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development, 

270  Osborne  Street  North, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephone:  9it6-782li 


J 


Not^>  OtAet  the  desired  Quantity  dnd  keep  them  in  a  coneuntable  display* 

Slio     ...  . 


ITEM.K»  Preparing  your  Child. for  Sohool 

Filrnat  1.    Al  in  the  Hospital 

2?  minutes  -  black  and  white 


{>.    Angry  Boy 

30  minutes  -  black  and  t»hite 

3.     Child  in  the  Middle 

18  minutes  -  black  and  white 

li.    Fairness  for  Beginners 
10  minutes  -  color 

$.    From  Sociable  Six  to  Noisy  Nine 
20  minutes  -  color 

6.  From  Ten  to  l\<elve 
26  minutes  -  color 

7.  Frustrating  Fours  and  Fascinating  Fives 
20  minutes  -  color 

8.  Helping  Johnny  to  Remember 
10. minutes  -  color 

9.  The  Hickoipy  Stick 

28  minutes  -  black  and  white 

10.  Jamie  t  The  Story  of  a  Sibling 
28  minutes  -  black  and  white 

11.  Mealtime  Manners  and  Health 
11  minutes  -  color 

1*2.  Pay  Attention 

30  minutes  «  blalsk  and  white 


ERIC 


13 «  PrcVlem  Children 

20  minutes  •  black  and  white 


BtST 

ITEM  K,  Preparing  your  Cailld  for  School 

Films  contintted; 

1U«  Shyness 

20  minutes  •  black  and  white 

15.  Six,  Seven  and  Eight  Year  Olds 
27  minutes  -  black  and  white 

16.  The  Test 

29  minutes  -  color 

17.  Understanding  the  Gifted 
33  minutes  «  color 

18.  Who  Cares  About  Jamie? 
16  minutes  -  color 

From;  "  The  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development, 

270  Osborne  Street  North , 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8  . 
Telephone!  9U60782U 
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fi£sr  copy 


mm  in 

ITEM  L« "  Re»-ft>^^ot^^s''^Ps  .within  Marriage  and  the  Family 
350 


Subjectt 


Sex  roles  and  need  fulfillment 


bb.iectlve;       To  become  aware  of  the  relationship  between  sex  roles  and  the 
fulfillment  of  needs* 


Format  of 
Activities: 


Activity  1;  1. 


2* 


3. 


Sex  roles  and  need  fulfillment 

Have  students  identify  a  list  of  needs  they  think  are  common  to 
most  people  in  our  society*   They  may  suggest  the  need  for 
appreciation,  love,  safety,  affection,  intellectual  stlnulation, 
challenge,  and  so  on.  Write  the  list  on  the  flip  chart  or  chalk 
board. 

Through  discussion,  the  class  arrives  at  a  consensus  concerning 
a  mental  picture  of  the  "average"  housewife  and  her  husband,  in 
their  town*  How  many  children  do  they  have?  How  long  married? 
How  much  does  he  earn?  What  does  her  social  life  consist  of? 
His?  etc* 

The  group  now  goes  back  to  the  list  of  need8,afid  decides  on  a 
scale  of  1  to  10,  to  what  extent  each  need  is  fulfilled  for  their 
average  housewife.  After  uonpleting  the  list,  they  repeat  the 
process  for  hubby* 

The  group  discusses  the  findings  of  their  investigation* 


Source: 
Timet 


Vonnie  Orafton 
50  minutes 


Conolusione:    As  appropriate 
Related  tteterialst        1*    Vis*  magaaine 
Source i    Vonnie  Orafton 


ERIC 


UNIT  III 


ITEM  L. 
351 

Subject? 


Resolving  FamiXy  Conflicts 


Ob.lectlvet       To  assess  methods  of  dealing  with  family  conflicts 

Format  of 
Activities: 

Activities  li   Resolving  Family  Conflicts 

Source :     Counsellor  *  s  » . »etc » 

Unit  20U,  p.l,  Procedure 
Time  s       60  -  80  minutes  for  anyone 
See  Appendix  A 

Conclusions  t    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials t 


!•     Counsellor  *  s  . .  «etc . 
Unit  ipoa.  p.l 


Origin  i 


1  •     Counsellor  •  s  .  •  ♦ etc . 


f' 

** 


Appendix  A 


UNIT  III 
ITBM  L  . 
351 


teST  copy  flVfllUBlE 


PREPARATION  FOR  MARRIAGE 
UNIT  20U 


Grade  Level :     7  -  9 


Subject  8 


Resolving  Pamiiy  Conflicts 


Ob.leGtivet       To  help  teenagers  assess  various  methods  of  dealing  with  family 
conflicts. 


Procedure? 


Gvaluatlont 


Resourceat 
References} 


1.     Have  students  list  on  paper  or  orally  in  class  as  many  conflict 

situation  s  with  parents  as  they  can  think  of . 
,2«    Write  the  situations  on  the  chalk  board  and  have  them  vote  on 

which  ones  are  the  ma;Jor  conflicts.  i 
3,    Break  the  class  into  groups  of  three  or  four  and  assign  one 

area  to  each  group,  to  discuss  ways  of  resolving  the  conflict. 
k*    Have  one  member  from  each  group  report  back  to  the  whole  class 

the  results  of  their  discussion. 

Have  students  react  to  appropriateness  of  the  suggestions  given 
by  each  group. 

6.    Suggest  to  students  that  they  try  some  of  the  approaches  during 
the  coming  week. 

During  the  next  period  have  students  either  ejipr ess  on  paper  or  orally 
the  results  of  trying  one  or  more  df  the  approaches.   If  they  didn't 
try  one,  have  them  indicate  why. 

filfflt Jamie  (National  Film  Board,  black  and  white*  28  minutes) 
Family  Life  and  Sex  Education ,  Esther  D*  Schula  and  Sally  R#  ttllliams. 
New  York?  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  1969. . 


Homeroom  Guidance  Activlti.es>  D;  L.  Peters,  New  Yorkt  Richards 
Rosen  Prei3S,  Inc.,  1967.  - 


ERIC 


UNIT  III 
ITEML. 


Subjectt 


Male  -  female  relationship 


(!  Qkiectivet       To  be  aware  of  marital  responsibility  and  family  interaction 


Format  of 
Activities: 


Activities 
1  -  7s 


Husband  «  Wife  Relationship       ■  •  , 
Sources     ABE  *  »»etc, 
Unl^  I,,  pp  6  -  7,  Topic  I,  activities  1 
Timet       50  *  60  minutes  for  any  one 


-  7 


Contiltisionss    As  appropriate 


|.  ftela ted 
Materials? 


1*  ABE«««etc« 
pp  28  -  30 


Origins 


I*  ABt!«*«etc. 


84J 


:...r.;.',H  TO  Gl'li:i.iJiM;;i  iOr  U;iE 
imrr  ni  v 


ITEM  L, 
353 

Sub;)ect; 


8£ST  copy  flVAiuiBu 


Marriage  and  Sex  Eduction 


Objective:       To  be  aware  of  marital  responsibility  and  family  interaiotion 


Format  of 
ACTIVITIES t 


Activities 
1  -  6; 


Marriage  and  Sex  Education 

Source:  ABE».»»etc, 

Unit  I,  p  8,  Topic  III,  activities  1-6 

Time:        50  -  60  minutes  for  any  one 


Concluslonst     As  appropriate 
Related 

Materials:  <•    1.     ABE  ln»»»etc» 

pp  28  -  30 


Origin: 


1.     ABE  in. .* etc. 


84  o 


^KJT  in. 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBIE 


Emotional  Growth 


Objective: 


1>    To  identify,  what  emotions ,  feelings  are  and  the  need  to 
express  them. 

2.     To  be  aware  that  communication  with  people  is  achieved  by 
sharing  and  understanding  emotions. 


Format  of 
Activities: 


Time:        50  minutes 

See  Appendix  A 


Activities 
1-1  s 


Emotional  Growth 

Source:     Counsellor's.. .etc. 

Unit  205;  pp  1  •  2,  activities  1-5 

Time:       60-80  minutes  for  any  one 


Conclusions:    As . appropr i  a te 


Related 


Materials : 


Oriein:  1.    Counsellor Vs  etc. 


Appendix  A 


UNIT  m 
ITEM  L. 
35U 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


PREPARATION  FOR  mRRIAGR 
UNIT  5 


Grade  Level t     7f     or  9 


Sub^iect; 


EwotlonaX  Growth 


Objectives ;  1. 


2, 


Content  and 
Activities! 


3. 


To  help  students  realize  that  a  very  important  part  of  their 

adolescent  growth  is  their  emotional  growth. 

To  help  students  realize  what  emotions  or  feelings  are v  and 

why  it  is  important  to  expreiss  them,  r 

To  show  students  that  they  can  really  communicate  with  people 

by  sharinff  and  understandini?  emotions. 

To  help  a  student  see  that  answers  to  ouestiohs  like**Who  am  I** 
and  •'What  type  of  person  Do  I  want  to  be?««  can  be  pained 
throu^  understanding  emotions  and  feelings. 


Time:  Two  or  three  periods  (UO  «  50  minutes) 

In  general  terms*  the  objectives  above  can  be  met  by  a  combination 
of  a  theoretical  cognitive  approach  and  an  experiential  approach. 
The  experien-tial  part  can  be  arranged  by  beginning  a  discussion  in 
pairs,  then  in  threes,  then  fours,  and  so  oh,  to  build  up  a  group 
trust  and  shaHng  atmosphere. 

1.  Begin  with  the  group  as  a  whole.  Have  each  student  write 
down  as  quickly  aa  he  can  in  one  rhlhutes  as  many  emotions 
or  feelings  as  he  can   think  of • 

Have  different  students  read  out  their  lists.  Compare 
what  kinds  of  motions  appeared  more  than  others.  Why? 
Discuss t  What  are  emotions?  What  are  feelings? 


5.    Discuss  the  following  points  J 

t*/hat  was  the  total  number  of  feelings  euf'gested? 

Why  did  some  people  have  a  lot  of  ibellngs  and  others  only  a  few? 


3^. 


Appendix  A 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABIE 

QnotlonaX  Growth  continuecl. 

2,     Count  the  positive  apainst  the  nftgative  emotions  and  d'scuss 
.    ,  reactiono. 

Discuss  Vihich  feel inpp  they  feel  most  comfortable  with .  and 

3t     Break  the  group  into  pairs  first,.    In  two  minutes,  ask  one 
person  to  share  with  the  other  person  a  recent  happy 
"  experiencej    in  other  words,  describe  somethihR  which  made 
him  or  he; r  happy. 

Then  reverse  the  procedure  with  the  listener  doinp 
.  the  talking?. 

Then  have  two  pairs  come  together  and  tell  each  other 
the^r  happy  experiences,  and  then  work  into  proups  of 

eij?ht .  .  -i 

Then  discuss  with  the  students  which  feelings  they  experienced 
while  doing  this. 

Were  they  more  comfortable  in  pairs  or  in  a  group  of 
;  eight..  . 

■■-   Why?  ■ 

Discuss  whether  or  not  they  got  to  know  someone. 
Is  it  important  to  know  others  and  fee  comfortable 
with  them? 

Was  it  hard  to  share  feelings? 

h»    Break  the  group  into  pairs  again.   Have  one  student  talk  tc 
.        the  other  for  two  minutes  without  using  the. words  "yes"  or 
"no".  Then  ptit  four  people  together*  then  fiv6  and  so  on* 

Try  to  get  their  reaction  to  thlst 


ERIC 


Was  it  difficult  to  do?  Why? 


Appendix  A 


BISr  cow  WfliuiB^ 

ErfiotlonaX  Growth  continued* 

U.     Try  to  emphasize  that  people  tend  to  be  very  vague  when 

they  talk ^  rather  than  ejqjressing  a  feelinp  about  something. 

Why  are  people  generally  like  this? 

.  Keep  the  group  as  a  whole,  preferably  in  a  snail  informal 

circle,   include  yourself  in  the  group  and  go  around  the 
circle  asking  each  person  to  turn  to  the  one  next  to  him 
or  her  and  give  them  one  honest  compliment,   That  is,  "try 
to  say  one  nice  thing  about  that  person  regardless  of  how 
well  you  might  know  him. 

Several  poin^is  may  arise  for  discussion;   for  example  t 

\        ■  ■      ..       ■■  V    ■         ■        ■    .    •     ■■     '        ,     •:       ■   .        ■     ,■ ■ 
■ . . .  '    ■      ■        .  ■  ■  ■■ 

Was  this  difficult  to  do?  Why? 

Why  is  it  harder  to  give  a  compliment  than  an  insult? 

What  sort  of  person  am  I? 

Do  others  se.e  us  as  we  would  like  to  be  seen? 

Is  it  important  to  check  out  how  others  perceive  us? 

What  part  do  feelings  play  in  all  of  this? 


ERIC 
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tJKTT  III 
ITEM  I, 

355  .  . 

Subject t  Family  Relationships 

Objective  t-       To  demonstrate  that  the  family  is  a  group  relationship  and  that 
each  member  of  this  prroup  is  an  individual  with  his  own  needs  ana 
wants,  so  that  family  relationships  and  problems  can  be  perceived 
more  accurately  and  coped  with  more  satisfactorily. 

Format  of 
Activities 

Activities 

1  -  $8  Source t     Counsellor *s».» etc*  > 

:.  Unit  217,  pp  1  -  5«  Lessons  I  -  V 
Timet       60  -  80  minutes  for  any  one 
See  Appendix  A 

Conclusions 8 •*  As  appi^priate 

Related 

Materials;       !•    Couhsfellor'a  Resource»»,etc, 

Unit  217*  p  2,  3v  5 

Origin:  1»    Counsellor  *  js  Resource  *«  «etc> 
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Grade  Level!  10 


BEST  copy  AVAIUBIE 


PREPARATION  FOR  MARRIAGE 
UNIT  ?17 


Subject,  t 


Family  Relationships 


Objective  8 


To  demonstrate  to  students  that  a  family  is  a  group  relationship, 
and  that  each  member  of  this  proup  is  an  individual  with  his  own 
specific  needs  and  wants,  so  that  students  n»y  perceive  family 
relationships  and  problems  more  accurately  and  may  cope  with  them 
more  satisfactorily. 


Contents  and 
Activities: 


A.     Show  the  first  half  of  the  film,  "The  Eye  of  the  Beholder". 


B*     Hand  out  the  following  Questions,  and  ask  students  to  nark 
the  answer  to  each  which  they  consider  most  probably  true i 
1.    Why  does  the  \<aiter  think  that  the  central  character 
is  "a  real  ladies'  man"?  / 


a) 
b) 


because  he  looks  handsome 


,/ 


because  he  leaves  one  girl  to  talk  to  another 
because  the  waiter  would  like  a  date  with  t,he 
blond  woman  too,  but  he  doesn't  feel  he  could 
"succeed"  as  easily. 


2.     Why  does  the  taxi  driver  feel  the  central  character 
Is  a  gangster? 
'  a)     because  of  his  appearance 

b)     because  of  the  way  he  treats  the  taxi  driver 
e)     because  of  how  the  taxi  driver  feels  the  world 
is  run  —  by  gangsters.  . 

#  Taken  from  a  5-lesson  unit  provided  by  Ei la  Lamb,  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Manitoba. 


Appenclix  A 
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FamUy-  Relationships  continued ♦ 

B.  3.    Why  does  the  cleaning  lady  feel  the  central  character 

is  a  murderer? 

a)  because  of  what  she  hears 

b)  because  of  what  she  sees 

c)  because  she  is  afraid 

h»    What  is  your  opinion  of  the  central  character? 

a)  is  he  a  murderer? 

b)  is  he  insane? 

c)  is  he  a  frustrated  person? 

C.  Show  the  remainder  of  the  film  and  during  this  time  tally 
up  the  answers  to  each  question. 

Resources;       Film:       The  E^e  of  the  Beholder  (Canadian  Piln  Institute,  Ottawa , 

black  and  white,  25  minutes). 

LESSON  n.       A.     Review  the  film  briefly,  and  report  on  the  tally  of  student 

responses  to  the  questions  in  Lesson  I.   Discuss  how  It  may 
happen  that  an. act  or  incident  is  perceived  differently  by 

♦ 

different  people.   Discuss  how  wrong  perceptions  can  be 
corrected  or  prevented. 

B*.    Present  a  newspaper  picture  or  clipping  of  teenagers.  Thent 
1.     Use  a  role-playing  situation  in  which  one  student  takes 
the  role  of  a  furious  parent  who  sees  the  picture  or 
article  In  the  worst  possible  light,  and  another  student 
takes  the  role  of  a  teenager  who  defends  those  in  the 
picture  or  article  and  describes  what  he  believes  they 
are  actually  doing. 

2*    Divide  the  class  into  groups  and  h^ve  each  group  discufis  • 
and  explain  why  the  parent  reacts  the  way  he  (of  she) 
does,  and  why  the  student  cannot  cotmnunleate  with  the  - 
parent.  Have  eaeh  group  report  its  answers. 
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Family. Relatiohahips  continued^ 
LESSON  II. 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


B.  3.     In  the  same  groups,  have  students  decide  how  they 

would  try  to  correct  the  parents'  wronp  perception. 
Have  each  group  report  its  conclusions. 

I4.     Su(»gest  that  students  try  out  some  of  these  ideas  at 
home,  and  report  back  at  the  next  session  of  the  class. 

C.  (As  an  alternative  to  B,  or  an  additional  lesson) 

1.  Ask  student  to  divide  a  sheet  of  paper  into  two  columns, 
and  in  the  first  column  to  ,iot  down  his  (or  her)  own  most 
troublesome  problems  might  be  in  trying  to  get  along  with 

,  their  teenaged  sons  and  daughters. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  try  to  explain  why  they,  themselves, 
and  their  parents  feel  and  act  the  way  they  do,  as 
indicated  in  the  two  columns.     Suggest  that  each 
family  member  be  .seen  as  a  human  being,  with  his  or  her 
own  specific  needs  and  wants.  1 

3.  Discuss  what  teenagers  might  do  differently  in  view  of 
these  perceptions.   Suggest  that  those  who  see  a  way 
of  improving  relationships  with  their  parents  actually 
try  it  out  and,  if  they  wish,  report  on  how  it  worked 
at  the  next  session  of  the  class. 

LESSOti  III.      A,     Raise  the  question)  whether  we  as  individuals  think  the  same 

way  if  we  are  angry  or  depressed  as  we  do  whem  we  are 
feeling  confident  and  happy.   Take  a  poll  of  students  to  pet 
'  a  reaction  from  everyone. 

fi.     Present  a  frustrating  situation,  preferably  one  suggested 
by  a  student,  and  ask  the  students  to  explain  how,  if  this  ' 
frustrating  situation  cannot  be  resolved,  it  would  affect: 
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yamUy  Helationshlps  contlrme4. 
LESSON  in. 


B.     1.     the  way  he  talks  or  acts  with  his  friends 

2,  the  way  he  talks  or  acts  with  his  parents 

3.  the  way  his  friends  or  parents  would  resjpond  to  him 

0.     1.     Present  a  frustrating  situation  for  a  parent,  such  as 
a  rough  day  at  work,  or  a  financial  problem.   Then  ask 
the  students,  if  they  were  faced  with  the  sane  situation, 
as  adults  and  parents,  whether  this  frustration  would 
affect  how  they  spoke  or  acted  with  their  families. 
Just  take  a  poll. 

2.  Ask  those  who  do  not  feel  they  would  change  their  . 
reactions  to  others  to  explain,  as  a  group,  why  they/ 
would  not  react,  or  how  they  would  prevent  themselves 
from  reacting^  . 

3.  Ask  those  who  feel  that  they  would  react  differently  if 
frustrated  to  ejcplain  in  what  ways  they  would  react, 
and  if  they  felt  it  would  occur  in  the  family 4  how  they 
would  prevent  it  from  damaging  the  family  relationships. 

D.     1.     Show  the  film  "David  and  Hazel". 

'  2*     Have  the  students  discuss  what  each  family  meniser 
might  have  done  to  relieve  the  tension  and  improve 
relationships. 

Respurceet       Film t       David  and  Hazel  (National  Film  Board, 

black  and  white,  2fi  minutes)* 
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Fnnily  Relationships  continued. 
LESSON  IV. 


ERIC 


A*     Raise  the  question  of  the  "ideal"  parent  and  the  "Ideal" 
son  or  daughter. 

B.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five. 

1.  Have  each  group  discuss  and  decide  what  they  think 
the  ideal  parent  would  be  like,  and  how  he  or  she 
would  handle  their  sons  or  daughters  in  specific 
situations  such  ass 

a)  periods  of  frustration  at  work,  or  when  things 
go  wrong  at  home 

b)  incidents  where  a  generation  gap  is  apparent, 
•    for  example  in  relation  to  language,  dress, 

hair  style j  music  preference 

c)  coping  with  family  problems   such  as  who  should 
get  the  car ♦  how  much  can  be  spent  on  clothes, 
how  much  allowance  a  teenager  should  refjeive, 
or  how  the  jobs  around  home  should  be  allocated. 

2.  Hsive  each  group  report  on  the  characteristic^  of  an 
ideal* parent.   List  these  on  the  chalkboard.  Note 
Similarities  and  differences  between  the  view  of  , 
different  groups. 

3.  Discuss  any  difficulties  they  had  in  decidin^^  how  a 
parent  should  cope  with  pressures  and  probleiris*  dnd 
how  a  parent  should  cope  with  his  or  her  emotions. 

C.  In  groups  again 
1.     Have  students  discussj 

a)  how  they  would  lik^?  their  own  children  to 
.  think  and  behave. 

b)  how  they  would  work  with  their  own  children 
to  solve  specific  problems  such  asi 
i)  dress  ii)   dating  iii)   use  of  the  family  car 

iv)  conflicts  between  brothers  and  sisters 
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LESSON  IV. 
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C.     2.     Have  each  proup  report  back  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Accept  differences  in  point  of  view  between  and  within 

RTOUpS. 


LESSON  V. 


Show  the  film,  "Nobody  Waved  Goodbye". 


This  is  an  excellent  film  to  use  at  this  point,  since  the  boy's 
rebellioii  against  his  parents  and  his  leaving  home,  and  the 
alternatives  he  might  have  taken,  can  be  considered  most  effect  1.- 
vely  in  the  light  of  the  ideas  developed  in  the  previous  lessons.  1} 

Since  the  film  runs  for  60  minutes,  special  arrangements  may  be 
necessary,  such  as; 

a)  showing  the  first  half  of  the  film  in  one  class  period, 
leaving  the  students  to  guess  what  will  happen  and  why, 
and  then  showing  the  second  half  in  the  next  session, 
followed  by  discussion?  or 

b)  special  scheduling  or  show  the  whole  film  at  once,  perhaps 
to  all  guidance  groups  together /and  following  up  with 
discussion  in  class. 


Resources} 


PilmtNobody  Waved  Goodbye  (National  Film  Board,  1961*, 
black  and  white,  fiO  minutes) 


Evaluation 
of  the 
Whole  Vnitt 


Ask  students  to  tell  or  write  what  they  felt  was  valid  and  helpful 
in  the  whole  unit ,  and  whether  it  has  resulted  in  any  difference 
in  their  relationships  at  home. 


References t 


Patience  and  Fortitudes   The  Parents*  Guide  to  Adolescence. 

Blaine,  Bostons   Little  Brown  and  Company,  1962. 

Today* 8  teen^Ageris,  Evelyn  M.  Divall,  New  iforks  Association  Press  1966* 

Your  Adolescent  at  Home  and  in  Sch^^^^^    Mary  Frank  and  Lawrence  K.Frank 

New  York*.   Vikin?  Press,  19^6. 
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UNIT  TIT 
ITEM  L« 

Subject t  Functions  of  the  Family 

Objective?       To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  present  functions  of  a  famUy. 

Format  of 
Activities:  • 


Activities 
1  •  3: 


Source:     Counsellor 's, .,etc» 

Unit  218,  p  1,  activities  1 

Times       60  -  80  minutes  for  any  one 
See  Appendix  A 


-  3 


Conclusions:     As  appropriate 


Related 

tteterlals:       1.     Counsellor's*, , etc. 

Unit  218,  p.l 


prlpin: 


1.     Counsellor 's. . .etc . 
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PREPARATION  FOR  MARRIAGE 
"    ,  •    UWIT         '      ,  ■ 


Siib.1eot{ 

Ob.-)eotilve{ 

Activity! 


Punct  lor,^  of  the  Family 


To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  present  functions  of,  a  family, 


1. 


3* 


Have  students  read  the  resource  "Functions  of  the  family". 
Make  two  columns  on  the  blackboard  with  headings  "Past" 
and  "Present"/  Have  students  indicate  differences  in, the 
f uncti  on  of  a  family  today  compared  with  the  past . 
Have  students  discuss  whethier  some  of  the ,  functions  lost , 
should  be  reinstated ,  ihd'wh ether  some  present  f unc tions 
should  be  idelegated  to  other  agencies  such  as  the  church, 
the  school j.  health  department ,  etc. 


Resourcei       "Functions  of  the  Family" (Attached) 


References 


Family  Life  and  Sex  Education,  Esther  D.  Schulz  and^SaiLy  R• 
Williams,  New  York,  N.Y, ,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  1969i 
Paper  $U.OO 
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FUl^CTIONS  OF  THE  FAMILY 

The  family  is  the  only  social  insUtut^^^^  ' 
formally  developed  in  all  societies.   Family  duties  are  the  direct  role  respon- 
sibility of  everyone  in  the  society,  with  rare  exceptions.;  the  family  is  the 
fundamental  instrumental  foundation  of  the  larger  social  structure,  in  that  all 
other  institutions  depend  on  its  contributions.   The  family  is  the  socially  approve?! 
means  for  production,  nurture,  rearing,  and  socialiaation  of  children. 

Tn  the  United  States  of  America,  the  family  has  changed  from  a  producing?  unM 
to  a  counsuming  unit.-  The  transition  from  a  domestic  work  group  to  a  domestic  group 
in  which  the  individual  members  of  the  family  are  dispersed  at  work  and  at  school  has 
taiken  place  gradually  over  the  last  one  hundred  years.  As  the  business  function  of 
the  family  changed,  the  individual  family  members'  roles  have  also  changed.  Although 
the  family  home  remains  the  center  of  activity,  the  ha ture  of  the  work  and  its 
division  between  husband  and  wife  is  different. 

In  colonial  times  all  members  of  the  typical  free  family  worked  to  supply  all 
necessities.   The  father  was  the  undisputed  head  of  the  household.   He  was  the 
taskmaster ,  teacher ,  and  minister ♦   He  made  all  decisions  of  consequence,   The  mother 
was  subservient  to  the  husband.   She  performed  practically  all  the  household  chores 
and  sometimes  helped  farm  the  land  with  her  husband.   The  role  of  the  child  wa6 
.strictly  defined.  Children  werie  "to  be  seen  not  heard",  ahd  they  were  expected  to 
work  alone  with  their  parents.   The  larger  the  family,  the  more  hands  to  do  the 
necessary  work.   C  -  , 

Today  the  family  sells  its  labour  for  money,  and  most  families  have  moved  from 
rural  to  urban  areas.   The  father  is  generally  still  the  head  of  the  household,  but 
he  is  no  longer  the  educator  and  minister.   He  still  influences  the  development  of 
ideals,. moi^l  and  spiritual  habits,, and  values  in  his  children.  He  sometimes  helps 
his  wife  with  household  tasks.  The  jnother  usually  has  more  eauality*   She  partici- 
pates in  decisions  of  consequence  and  is  both  wife  and  cowpanion  to  her  husband . 
Tfhs  wife  may  work  out'^ide  the  home.  The  children  are  still  expected  to  help  with 
household  tasks  but  are  primarily  concerned  iiith  their  sehoolwork. 

Other  organiaations  liave  taken  over  the  direction  of  economic  pi*oduetion  that 
was  formerly  exercised  by  the  family,  and  they  have  assumed  some  of  i.ts  financial 
and  educational  responsibilities  as  well.   The  mass  media*  peer  groups,  hospitals, 
and  voluntary  associations  have  all  assumed  functions  formerly  performed  by  the 
tnMyj  The  family  has.  therefore  become  a  much  more  speeiallaed  grouii,  and  now  it 
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Funotions  of  the  yamlly  continued* 

concentrates  its  functions  on  the  socialization  of  the  child  and  the  emotional 
support  and  affection  that  are  exchanped  ainonp  its  members. 

Ifeny  famiiiea  are  operatini?  as  true  partnej?ships  of  husbands  and  wives. 
Others  e,n,1oy  ;f^  more  traditional  relationship  between' spouses.   Families  choose  the 
form  that  is  most  expedient,  necessary  and  workable  for  them.   The  important  thinp 
is  for  the  family  to  be,  comfortable  with  its  role- arrangements  and  for  all  its 
members  to  derive  the  benefits  that  variety  makes  possible. 


,       m  TO  GUIDJ•:L3:^;i:;o  fop.  ur^is  '  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

UNIT  in 
ITEM  I. 

Subj^ectt  ■       Identifying  Strengths  of  the 'Family 

Objective?       To  identify  strengths  of  a  family  as  seen  by  individuals 

Format  of  ' 
Activities : 

Activity  1?      Identifying  Strengths  of  the  Family 
Sourcet     Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual 

ppfi97.  -  203 
Times       60;>  90  minutes 

Conclusion 81  As  appropriate 

Related  ■ 
Materials: 


Origin: 


1.     Life... etc r 
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UNIT  IV 
HEALTH  ECUCATION 
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V-/ 


ERIC 
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ffiilSJI  -  HlOALTli  ViAlCATION 

I™  ,A>  -  Nutrition 
I4OI 


K-v?.  •  ^  'or  a  healthy  diet 


Ob.iectlve{ 


To  learn  what  foods  are  needed  for  a  health  diet' 


Format  of 
Activitiea': 


Activity  It 


Foods  Needed  for  a  Health  Diet  / 
Sources     ABE, «,  etc, 

Unit  I,  pp.  3k  -  6,  Topic  I,  activities  1  -  7 
Time  J       50  -  60  minutes  for  any  one 


Conclttslonst     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials! 


!•    Canada* 8  Food  Rules  -  copy  per  person  from  the  Department  of  Health 
it    Pamphlets  and  brochures  from  Manitoba  Department  of  Health 
3«     ABE,, « etc, 
pp«  U2  -  ^ 


Origin t 


I*    ABE  in,,, etc. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


ITEM  IV 
ITEM 'A, 

Sub.ieot; 

Objective  t,: 

format  of  ' 
Aotlvitles; 

Actlvltlfea 
1  «  8  J 


Preparing  a  Well -Balanced  Menu 


To  learn  how  to  prepare  a  well-balanced  menu* 


I';'. 


Preparing  a  Well-Balanced  Menu  li 
Source;  ABE>««etc« 

Unit  I,  pp  36-7,  Topic  IX,  Activities  1  -  8 
Timet       50  -  60  minutes  for  any  one 


/.I 


I  • 


Conclusions  t    As  appropriate 


Related 
Msiierialsi 


!•     ABE«.**etc»  ■  '  ' 

?•    Manitoba  Departn^t  of  Health  •  pamphlets 
pp  1*2-$ 


Origin t 


1.  ABl;«*.ete« 


ERIC 


UNIT  IV 
ITEM  A. 
1*03 


sr  COPY 


Planning  and  Preparing  Low  Cost  Nutritious  Maals 


Objective?       To  learn  what  is  involved  in  planning  and  preparing  of  low  cost 
nutritious  foods. 

Fomat  of 
Activities: 


Activity  It 


2. 
3. 


Planning  and  Preparing  Low  Cost  Nutritious  Meals 
Source:     Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual 

p.  220  -  8 
Time:       ^0  -  60  minutes  for  any  one 

Department  of  Health  (Manitoba) 
Manitoba  Hydro  •  Home  economist  as  a  speaker 
Time:       60  minutes 

Dot  West,  Director  of  Consumer  Affairs  (for  Tom-Boyi  P.O.Box  66, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3C  201 

Shop-Easy,  Eoono-Mart,  and  lucky  Dollar) 

Time:       60  minutes 

See  Appendix  A 


Conclusions:    As  appropriate 


Related 

jjtoterials:       1.    ABE. .  .etc,  pp  U2-5 

2.    Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development 


Origin:  1.    Life... etc. 
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HAVE  YOU  A  QUESTION  ABOUT  FOOD? 
CALL  *  77ii -6561  AND  TALK  TO 
WINNIPEG'S  OWN  DOT  WEST 
DIRECTOR  OP  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  FOR: 

TOM-BOY,  SHOP-EASY,  ECONO-MART  and 

LUCKY  DOLUR 

FOOD  STORES  IN  WINNIPEG 


TOM-BOY 


SHOP-EASY 

A  CANADUN  COMPANY 


ECONO-MART 

A  CANADIAN  COMPANY 


LUCKY  DOLLAR  FOODS 


AS  A  HOMEMAKEI^,  WITH  A  B»So. DEGREE 

IN  HOME  ECONOMICS,  SHE  IS  FULLY  QUALIFIED 

TO  GIVE  YOU  HELPFUL  INFORMATION  ON  I 

♦  GETTING  THE  MOST  NUTRITION  FOR 
YOUR  POOD  DOLLAR  . 


GOVERNMENT  GRADING  ON  FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

WAYS  TO  REDUCE  YOUR  FOOD  BILLS 


#  PREPARATION,  HANDLING  and 

STORAGE  OF  FOODS  •  RECIPES,  MEAL 
PLANNING,  KITCHEN  HINTS 


♦  OR  WRITEt  DOT  WEST,  DIRECTOR  OF 
CONSUMER  AFFAIRS, 
P.O.BOX  66, 
WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA 
R3C  201 


UNIT  IV 
ITEM  A., 

kok 

Subject; 


Format  of 
Activities t 


Preparing  and  preserving  economic  foods 


Ob.lective:       To  learn  what  is  involved  in  preparing  and  pr«ex7in|[  e^^^ 


Activities 
1  «  $t 


Preparing  and  Preserving  Eoonowic  Foods 
Sourcet  ABE.««etc. 

Unit  I,  pp  37  -  38,  Topic  III,  activities  1 
Time:       $0  -  60  nintttes  for  any  one 


-5 


Conclusions 8     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


1,  ■  Manitoba  Hydro  -  Home  economist . 
2«     ABE.  i«  etc.    ■  ■ 
pp.  hi  -  ^  . 

3.  Manitoba  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development  panphlete 
it.    Dot  West,  Director  of  Consumer  Affairs 

P,  0.  Box  66, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

1130  201 


Origin t 


1*     ABE.  ..etc.. 


ERIC 


PIT  ly 

ITEM  A. 


Subject; 


Infant  nutrition 


Qb.iective;       To  learn  what  is  necessary  to  prepare  good  food  for  infant &# 


Format  of 
Activities t 


Activities 
1-2: 


Infant  Nutrition 
Souz*ces     ABE» » «etc « 

Unit  1,  p  39,  Topic  IV  >  activities  1  3 
Time:       ^  -  60  minutes  for  any  one 


Conclttsione;     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


1«    ABE«>>etc«  ' 

2*  Manitoba  Department  of  Health  and  Sooial  Development  •»  pamphlets 
3.    Manitoba  Ifydro  -  Home  economist 


Origin: 


1«    ABE*  ••etc* 


UNIT  IV 
ITEM  A  . 


BIBIJOGRAm 
NUTRITION.. 


FREE  PUBLICATIONS 

1«  Caloric  Value  of  Foods 

Canada's  Ibod  Guide 

3.  Digestive  Tract 

lt«  Food  Guide  for  the  Older  Person 

5.  ■  Food  "Hang-Ups" 

6,  Food  Record  -  ^  day  record 

7«  Good  Eating  Kith  Canada's  Food  Guide 

8*  Good  Food, Good  Health 

?•  Guide  to  Better  Nutrition 

..  .  .    ,  .  ,   :  . ,  ; .  .     ...    .  ....   ;i  . 

10«  Healthful  Eating 

11«  How  Do  Your  Meals  Score? 

12  •  How  to  Plan  Meals  for  your  Family 

13«  Mother  and  Baby 

lt»«  Nutrient  Value  of  Some  Conmon  Foods 

l^.  Suggestions  for  the  use  of  Liver 

16«  liAiat  to  Eat  Before  Baby's  Born 

17.  When  Baby  is  2  -  6  months  old 

18«  Vftien  Baby  gets  big 

19  •  When  Baby  is  6  •  13  months  old 

20.  tour  Food  and  Your  Money 


Frowi 


FILMS 

1,  Buying  Food 

.   11  minutes  «•  black  and  white 

2.  Case  of  the  Bewildered  Bride 
15  minutes  -  black  and  white 

3«    Chief  Cook  and 

20  minutes  -  •  black  and  white 

U*     Bat  for  Health 

11  minutes  «  color 

5*    Food  as  Children  See  It 
20  minutes  >  cblor 

6,  Food  for  Health 
13  minutes  «  color 

7.  Kitchen  Hsinagement  Principles 
13  minutes  color 

8«  Menu 

20  minutes  «  color 

9.  Menu  Planning 

10  minutes  •  color 

10,  ffystery  in  the  Kitchen 
23  minutes  —  color 

lit  Obesity 

12  minutes  -  color 

12*  Planning  for  Good  Enting 
9  Minutes  -  color 


Department  of  Health  and  Soc  ial  Development  I 

m  o^bom  Street.  North,  g^^JStel  !'bl«ktd  vhlt. 


Wihhipegi  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8 

felephonet  9l«6«*782U 


lh«  Weight  Reduction  Through  Diet 
20  minutes  •  color 

15*  ^y  Budget 


NOTEtChcoee  the  pamphlets  of  most  value  to  you  and^your^lllses^imS^otSer^l^e^ 
<d  .  ouantities  you  wculd  like*  Keep  them  in  a  consamable  display* 

ERJC  I  '^^     Va«»  e»<t^  V**w^ 


BEST  copy /iVflj^B^ 


UNIT  IV 
ITgTB. 

m 


m  Developing  Good  Health.  Habits  and  Srnitatlon 


Sub.iect;         Cleanliness  and  Care  of  the  Body 

Ob.1ectlvet  To  be  avare  of  the  need  for  good  health  habits  and  sanitation. 
Format  of 

Activities t  ' 
Activities 


1  -  6j 


Cleanliness  and  Care  of  the  body 
Source:    ABE« «»ete, 

r  Unit  II,  1*6,  Topic  I,  AcUvities  1 
Timer      50  »  60  tninutes  f or  any  one 


.  6 


Concluaionst    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


!•  ABE««#etCr  . 

;  P  $0  .  ■  ...       \  ^ 

2.  Manitoba  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development  •*  pamphlets. 

3.  Piiblie  Health  mrse  or  nurse  from  local  hospital 


Origin; 


!•  ABE«««ete_. 


ERIC 


UNIT  IV 
ITEM  B. 

Ub7 


Subject : 


yprwat  of 
Activities: 


Dental  Health 


Objective;       To  pi'ovide  information  about  good  dental  health' 


Activities 
1  "  ji 


Dental  Health 
Source;  ABE«;«etc« 

Unit  II,  pp,  hi  -  8,  Topic  II,  Activities  1 
Timer      $0  -  $0  minutes  for  any  one 


-  7 


ConclttsionBt    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


!•  M&nitoba  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development  panqphlets 
2i  Abe«««ete« 

3.    Dentist  or  dental  technician  from  the  looal  area 


Origin: 


!•  A6E«««etc« 


UNIT  IV 
ITEM  B. 
il08 


Mental  Health 


Objective t       To  become  aware  of  some  of  the  problena  Involyed  with  mental  illness 
and  ways  to  maintain  good  mental  health. 

Format  of    .  ' 


Activities : 


Activity  1 8 
Activity  2; 


Speaker  from  the  Manitoba  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development 

Panphlets  from  Education  Services ,  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Development,  270  Osborne  Streei^ Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3C  0V8 
Telephones  9^6-7821*  . 
discussion  on  the  content  of  the  panphlets  if  appropriate 


Conclusionst     -  as  appropriate 


fislated 


'  Materials  t 


Origin  t 


L«  M,  Larson 


ERIC 


«'                               '  ' 

.;                    i             ',  ■ 

*     ■  ■'            '     ■  V  ' 

,.■.«■                                                         •  . 

iEST  copy /iMiUBtE 

;   UNIT  IV. 

ITEM  B,  . 

6IBLI00RAPH7 

DEVEMPING  GOOD  HEALTH  HABITS  and  SANITATIC»J 

CLEANLINESS  and  CARE  of  the  BODY 

FRMPBULI  CATIONS 

U 

■:Acwe 

:  2* 

Children  with  Heart  Disease 

3. 

Circulatory  System 

,^  ■■  ■   ; ■                                                       ,    .        .      If''-            ■     •    ...      .  .  •.- 

% 

Deafness  in  Infants 

'  ■/  '                         .    '       •      '  V.     ;                                                      ■  - 

5. 

Eat  Well  but  Eat  Wisely 

•          '      •          •    .     .           '      •     .         •                -      ■              ,    ,  "■ 

6. 

Epilepsy 

Epilepsy  -  Hope  through  Research 

8. 

Facts  About  Congestive  Heart  Failure 

?• 

Facta  About  Employment  and  Heart  Disease  ; 

10. 

Facts  About  Strokes 

II, 

Glaucoma  i  The  Si^t  Sneak 

12. 

Heart  Attack 

13t 

High  Blood  Pressure 

*    *■     •                             ■                                "  ■ 

111. 

Human  EJye 

15. 

Human  Skeleton 

16. 

Innocent  Heart  Murmurs  in  Children 

...       .  .                »   .   -     .,    ^  ^      _                               .  .    ,  . 

'17. 

Strokes 

"'■  ■     ' .  ■    ■ '                                 ■  \ : 

...      ■                                .        '            » V                       >    VV  ' 

18. 

Varicose  Veins 

194 

Your  Heart  and  How  it  Vterks 

20. 

Your  HeaH  and  Your  Bloodstream 

OBHTAL  HEALTH 

1. 

Crooked  teeth >  crooked  faoes 

9. 

Hiaden  Sugars 

Dental  Cards 

10. 

Toothbrushing 

.  Dental  Health  Facts  for  Teachers 

ii. 

Your  Child's  First  Visit  to  the  Dentist 

Dental  Health  Ouide 

12. 

Your  Child (8  Teeth 

t. 

6. 

Dental  Health    Teachers*  Guide 

13. 

Your  Dentist  Reoomnends  nuoridation 

Facts  Favour  Fluoridation 

Dental  x-rays  and  your  health 

7. 

Per  Smiles  That  Last 

15. 

You  OAn  Teach  Toothbiiishing 

8. 

four  teaf  Glover 

16. 

Healthy  Teeth  for  tour  Child 

17. 

Baby  teeth  are  Xnjportant 

ERLC 

imiT  IV 

Btbiio^raphy  continued* 

mni  HEALTH 

1.  The  Backward  Child 

2*  Mental  Health 

3#  Mental  Health  Clinics 

li.  Mental  Retardation 

^«     Mental  Retardation  «  a  matter  of 
shared  concern 

6.    A  Sunmary  of  Programs  in  the 

Metro  Winnipeg  Area 


From  {Canadian  Mental  Health  Assooiation 
(Manitoba  Division) 
lUli  lortbard  Avenue, 
Winnipegi  Manitoba 

Telephone: 


BEST  copy  flv/llUBlE 


i 


i 


Choosd  the  desired  patRphlets  and  order  the  quanty* 
Keep  then  in  a  oonsumabie  display* 


UNIT  .IV  ' 
ITEM  B,  ; 

Bibliography  continuec|« 
FIU4S8 

CLEANLINESS  and  CARE  OF  THK  BODY  • 
!•     Care  of  the  Feet 

10  minutes  -  black  and  white 
2.     Cleanliness  Brings  Health 

10  minutes  -  color 

3»     Improve  your  Personality 

11  minutes  «  color 

li«    Improving  your  Posture 
11  minutes  «  color 
In  Sickness  and  in  Health 
■30  minutes  «  color 

Di>ITAL  HEALTH 
1#    Come  Clean 

^  10  minutes  «  color 
2$    Crooked  Teeth 

30  minutes  -  bladk  and  white 
3*    Dental  Health  -  Hon  and  Why? 

10  minutes  -  color 
h»    A  Drop  in  the  Bucket 

10  minutes  -  color 

The  Fluoridation  Story 

^  minutes  «  color 
6t    Gateway  to  Health 

20  minutes  -  color 
?•    lt»s  Your  Health 

20  minutes    black  and  white 

yremt.  The  Department  'of  Health  and  Sdoial 
270  Osborne  Street^  tethi 
Winnipeg^  ^nitoba  R3C  0V6 
o    Telephone  I  9l*6-78gii 

ERIC  H :  u 


6.    Laurie  Learns  a  Secret 

17  minutes  -  color 
9*    Let's  Keep  Oar  Teeth 

20  minutes  •  color 

10.  Teeth  are  to  Keep 
10  minutes  -  color 

11.  lour  Child's  First  Visit 
to  the  Dentist 

8  minutes  •  bleek  end  Mhlte 


OeveXepment* 


),    Bitter  Welcpwe 

36  winuteB  -  bl»ck  and  vhito 


13  f  Ffi9lin«8  of  peprescdon 

30  ninutss  ^  black  and  white 


U,    Bold  NeN  Approach 

62  mlnutea  -  black  and  white 

The  B[right  Side 

25  minutes  -  blakc  and  white 

6*    The  Cage 

27  mlmtee  -  black  and  white 

?•    Oommnity  Mental  Health 
27  mintttes  -  black  and  white 

6.     Qnbtional  Health 

20  ninatea  -  black  and  white 

9 1     Etaotional  Maturity 

20  minutes  -  blakc  and  white 

10.  Family  Affair 

30  nimtes  -  blaok  ind  vhita 


BEST 


BEST  copy  flv/iiug^ 


'UNIT  IV 

ITEM  0« Commurlicahle  Diseases 
h09 


,Sub.-|eott 


Definition 


Object! vet       To  define  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "coimnunicable  clieease". 


Fonnat  of 


Activltlesj 


Acttvtttea 
1  -  2r 


Def inition  _of  a  Communicable. Disease 

SowJ^«v    Adttlt  Basic  Education  in  New  Mexico:   Personal  Growth  Curriculum 
Unit  III,  p  $1,  Topic  I,  Activities  1  -  2 
Timet       $0  minutes 


Conclusions;    As  appropriate 


Related 
Jlterlalss 


p_rigint 


1. 
1. 


Adult  Basic  Education  in  New  Mexico  t  Personal  Growth  Curriculuw 

p  5l4- 

Manitoba  t)epartment  of  Health  and  Social  Development  -  painq^hlets 

Eastern  New  Mexico  tlniversliyt  Adult  Basic  Education  in  New  Mexico  t 
Personal  Qjim^h  Ourrioultim.  Portales,  New  Mexico  t  State  Department 
of  Edttoatiofit  Santa  Fe  Di/lsion  of  Adult  Education,  February  1970. 


Related  ■ 

jtoteriajst       !•    Adult  Basic  Education  In  New  Meadep:  Parsonal  Orowth  Ottrrieul\im 
,2.    Manitoba  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development 
270  Osborn^  Sftreet,  North 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  fifcr 
R30OV8 
\    Telephone »  9l*6-782U 

Origin;  1.    Adult  Basic  Edtication  in  New  Mexico t  Personal  Growth  Ou triculum 


J 


UNIT  VJ. 
ITEM  C. 
UlX 

Subject: 

Ob,1ectiv4t 

Pomat  of 
Activities  8 


Prevention 


To  determine  ways  to  prevent  contraction  of  eomwunicabXe  diseases. 


Activities 
1  -  2: 


Preventions 

Source:     Adult  Basic   Bittcatlon  in  New  Mexico:   Reraonal  Growth  Ottrrlctiluin 


Times 


Unit  III,  p  $1  and  52,  Topic  III,  ^ptivitiee  1  and  2. 
^0  minutes 


Concluslonst     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials i 


Oyipini 


U    Adult  Basic  Education  in  New  Mexico:   Personal  Growth  Curriculum 

-  -  ■ 

2.  Manitoba  D^artment  of  Health  and  Social  Development 
270  Osborne  Street,  North 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephone:  9h6-782U 
1,    Adult  Basic  Education  in  New  Mexico:  Personal  Growth  Curriculuw 


ERIC 


UNIT  ly 
ITEM  G. 

Subject! 


Format  of 
Activities: 


Syit5>toms 


PC- 


Objective !       To  be  aware  of  the  synptons  of  comnmnicdble  diseases < 


Activities 
1  -  3  s 


Syrnptoris  . 

Sources  Adult  Basic  Edulcation  in  New  Mexico s   Personal  Growth  CttrrieuJ.utt 

Unit  IllV  p^a,  Topic  IVV  Activities  X  -  3. 
Time:       ^0  minutes 


Conclusions  .  As  appropriate 


Related 
Katerialss 


Origins 


1,  Adult  Basic  Education  in  New  Mexico?   Personal  Growth  Curyiculuw 

2.  Depa^ment  of  Health  and  Social  Development, 
270  Osborne  Street  North, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

R3C  0V8 

Telephones  9l*6-782l4 
!•    Adult  Basic  Education  in  New  Mexico t   Personal  Orovith  Ottrrloulutt 


UNIT  ly  ■ 
ITEM  C.  ' 
1*13 


Subject { 


Activity  2; 
Activity  3; 
Activity  Ut 


How  and  Where  to  Get  Treated 


Objective.:    .    To  be  aware  of  how  and  where  to  get  treated  for  comnunicable  diseases. 


Pcrmat  of  ■ 


Activitiest 


Activity  It      See  Unit  IV,  I  ten  B,  U5fe  of  the  Public  Health  Department 


Speaker  from  the  local  helath  department  education  services  | 
Public  health  nurse  or  doctor  from  the  local  area  as  a  speaker 


Speaker  from  The  Klinic 
567  Broadway  Avenue, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3C  0W2 

Directors  J  ;druce  McManus  -  Ron  Tremback 
Telephone!  786-7I4II 


Activity  $t  Speaker  from  the  Mount  Carmel  Clinic,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Conclusions t  As  appropriate 

Belated 

Kater' alst  1#    ABE... etc.  p  53-U 


L.  M«  Larson 


 INMM«HMWt  . 


Subject  V 
iiObjectlver 


Venereal.  Disease 

To  be  aware  of  what  VD  is  and  why  health  officials  are  so 
concerned  about  the  disease. 


Format  of 
Activities: 


A,ctivities 
1-2: 


Venereal  Disease 

Source:     Cou  r.sellor '  s  Re  source  Book  for  Groups  in  Guidance 
Unit  210,  p  1  -  3,  Lessons  I  and  II 

Himi       ^0  minutes  for  any  one  activity 
See  Appendix  A 


Conclusions:     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


Origin , 


1.  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development 

270  Osborne  Street  North, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

R3C  0V8 

Telephone:  9ii6-782l4 

2.  Counsellor's  Resource  Book  for  Groups  in  Guidance 
Unit  210,  p  2 

Counselidr's  ResQurce  Book  for  Groups  in  Guidance 


Appendix  A 


PIT  IV  . 
TTFIM  C, 

Grade  Level; 
Subject  i 
Objective; 

Activity? 


Ob.ieotive  t 
Activityt 

ResourGesi 
^ERIC 


PRKPAHATIOM  FOR  mRRTAGB 

..UNIT  2iO     ■.  ^ 

J  LESSON  I  •  • 

Venereal  __Diseaise 

To  make  teena^^ers  aware  of  what  venereal  disease  is  and  why  health 
authorities  are  so  concerned  about  the  disease, 


1.  Read  all  or  parts  of  a  recent  newspaper  or  inagazine  article 
indicat i ng  the  concern  of  local  heaXth  authorities  for  the 

VD"' epideriic , 

2.  After  solicit Inf^*  from  the  class  the  meatiing  of  V.D.  read  to 
.  the  class  the  article  "Venereal  Disease", 

3«     Discuss  with  the  class: 
1)     mears  of  transmission 
?)     symptoms  ■ 
3)  concequences 

LESSON  II 

To  help  students  realize  their  responsibility  in  the  control  of 

Venereal  Disease. 

1.     Show  the  film  "Kathy". 

?♦     Discuss  with  class  J 

3.  confidentiality 

li.     clinics  available  in  the  local  area 

5.     each  citizen's  responsibility  to  educate  others 

V«P«  i  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  1971  and  F4ucation 
Services,  ?70  Osborne,  Winnipeg. 

V.P.,  Some  Straight  Facts,  Education  Services,  S>70  Osbofne,  Winnipeg* 


Appendix  A 

^^^^^  '^^^ 

Venereal  Disease  continued, 
Referencigg; 

^  Fatnlly  Life_and  Sex  Education:   Curriculum  a nd  Instruction/ 
Esther  D.  Schulz  and  Sally  R.  Williams,  New  York:   Harcourt,  Brace  and  Worl^,  InCt,'X969 
Paper,  $14,00.  / 

Venereal  Disease t   What  You  Should  Know,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
Ottawa,  1969. 

VP:   The  People  to  People  Disease,  Anne  Keyl,  M.D.,  Toronto t 
House  of  Anansi  Presn  Limited,  1972.   Paper  back,  $1,5^. 


Appendix  A 


VENEREA  '  DISEASE 

V^Tiat  are  the  yenereal  diseases?   First,  they  are  infectious  diseases. 
SyphiUs  and  gonorrhea  are  the  two  common  venereal  diseases  in  this  country.   All  are 
contracted  almost  exclusively  by  sexual  intercourse.    The  old  belief  that  VD  could  ' 
be  caught  in  public  wash  basins  or  toilets  or  by  handling  dishes,  bed  linens,  or 
other  personal  items  used  by  an  infected  person  is  virtually  untrue.   The  germs  that  ; 
cause  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  die  very  quickly  when  they  are  exposed  to'the  air. 
They  also  die  immediately  when  touched  by  soap  and  water.   They  reiai|4;re  the  special 
conditions  inside  the  human  body  to  survive  and  multiply,  so  that  only  the  most 
unusual  combination  of  circumstances  make  it  possible  for  VD  td  be  transmitted  except 
through  very  intimate  sexual  contact., 

Vlhat*are  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea?   In  the  ea»*ly  stages  of  both 
diseases,  shortly  after  the  rerms  have  entei*e(i' the  body,  a  few  minor  symptoms  may 
occur.    If  the  symptoms  are  recognized  and  given  medical  attention  immediately,  both 
diseases  can  be  cured.   BUT  -  and  this  is  a  big  but  -  the  diseases  are  made  more 
dangerous  because  these  few  early  symptoms  can  be  very  minor  or,  worse,  may  not 
appear  at  all.  After  the  first  stage  -  from  three  to  six  weeks  -  the  germs  go  into 
hiding  for  as  long  as  twenty  years,  gradually  multiplying  and  destroying  body  oells. 
Eventually,  damage  to  the  body  becomes  evident  and  disability,  if  not  death,  may 
result.  ■  . 

Venereal  disease  is  not,  as  so  many  people  think,  limited  to  prostitutes. 
Nor  is  it  limited  to  such  groups  as  the  uneducated.  A  venereal  disease  can  be 
carried  by  anyone. 

Few  young  people  recognize  the  dangers  or  know  that  a  cure  -  in  the  e^rly 
stages  -  is  available.  It  can't  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  prompt  detection 
and  medical  attention  can  bring  complete  and  permanent  cure. 

Any  unusual  soreness  or  discharge  from  the  genital  organs  (outside  sex  organs) 
should  be  shown  to  a  doctor  immediately,  the  genital  area  is  ouite  stisoeptible  to  . 

'  ■   ■         ■  .    '  •  - 

other  infections  which  occasionally  show  symptoms  that  look  like  VD,  but  are 
actually  minor  infections.   An  examination,  along  with  a  simple  test,  will  show  if 
they  are  symptoms  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhea.   Shame  and  embarrassment  often  stop  a 
young  person  from  seeing  a  doctor.  Sut  dojctors  are,  after  all,  trained  to  fight 
disease,  not' id  'stand  in  judgment*   They  are  also  trained,  and  can  certainly  he  , 
trusted,  to  protect  the  prlvAoy  of  their  patients. 

P'or  irtforwatlon  as  to  films,  pamphlets  and  consultation  with  a  resouree 
person  in  this  field  contact  t      Education  Servlees, 

Q  ^,  Department  Of  Health  and  Social  Development, 

:Rir  '  o'''      270  Osborne  street  North, 


Appendix  A 


»»T  COPT  flMlUBii 


UNIT.  TV 
TTRM  0. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

f;mmi<2.\::iz  diseases 

FM  P^^^  >  Prwij  Department  of  Health  and 

Social  Development, 
270  Osborne  Street,  North 

1.  :  Can  your  Baby  Hear?  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

2.  Children  Need  all  the  Help  They  Can  Get  J-^?  \  i  ^  , 
^  ■  Telephone*  9li6-782li 
3«  Colds 

U.  Community  Uvirtg  ' 

5«  Diarrheoea 

6.  Head  Lice 

?•  Impeti£{o 

8.  Imrmnization 

9«  Infectious  Hepatitis 

10.  Pneiimonia 

11.  Protect  by  Immunissat  Ion 

12.  R.H. Factor 

13.  Rabies 
111.  Scabies 

1^.  Some  Questions  About  V.l), 

16«  T.B.  -  the  Facts 

17.  This  is  Mr.  T.B 

.18.; .  V.D. 

19.  V.D*  What  Tou  Should  Know 

:  20.  V.C.  Poster 

21.  What  everyone. Needs  to  Know  About  T.B. 

22.  What  You  Should  Know  Abour  Rabies 

Alsoi 

V.D*Handbook 
P.O.Box  1000,  Station  0. 
■  Montreal  130,  Quebec 

-      for  the  first  copy  (10(^  for  each  additional  copy) 


CD?/-^^  per  1,000 


JEST  copy 


UNIT  IV 

ITEM  D.  *.  Effects  of  Tobacco.  Alcohol  and  Drufis 


Subject t 
Object! vet 

Format  of 
Activltleai 

Activities 
1  -  3t 


Harmful  Effects  of  Tobacco 

To  be  avare  of  the  hazards  of  tobacco  as  a  resiat  of  excessive  use. 


Harmful  Effects  of  Tobacco 

Source?    Adult  Basic  Education  in  Naw  Mexico »   Personal  Growth 
Ourrlcailtm  . 
Unit  :v,  p.  5$,  Topic  I,  Activities  1  -  3 


T«4 


•u;a4ea 


Oonalgsionst     Ae  approprian 


nelated 


Mfttariftisi 


Origins 


ERIC 


^*    Adult  Basic  Education  in  New  Mexicbt  ''Personal  Growth  Cttrriculum 

p. 58  •  '    '  ~ — " 

Departinent  of  Health  and  Social  Development 
270  Osborne  Street  North 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephones  9ii6-782li 

3«    Alcohol  and  Drug  Education  Service! 
107  Christie  Building, 
Notre  Dawe  Avenue, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Telephone  t  91*2-2907 

Adult  Basic  Jducation  in  New  Msadeo  t  Personal  Qyowth  Curriculum 


UNIT  ly 
ITEM  D. 

Subject  t 


Harmful  effects  of  Alcohol 


Ob^^cKitivet       To  be  a^are  of  the  ha aards  of  excessive  atnounts  of  alcohol. 


Format  of 
Activities: 


Activities 
1-3* 


Gbnclusionst 


Harmful  Effects  of  Alcohol 

Source  t    Adult  Basic  Edttcation  In  New  Mexioot  Personal  Growth  Ourrioulnw 

Unit  IV,  p  5$^  56,  Tppic  ll,  Activities  1  -  3 
Timet       $0  minutes 

As  appropriate  j 


fteiated 
MaterldLs: 


Qri^in< 


1.  Adult  Basic  Education  In  New  Mexico  8  Personal  Growth  Ourrlottlum 

■  P$8 

2.  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development 
270  Osborne  Street  North 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephone*  9l»6-782l* 

3.  Alcohol  and  Drug  Education  Service, 
107  -  Slip's  Metre  Dame  Avenue, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

R3B  1N8 

Telephone*  $142-8907 
!•    Adult  Basic  Education  in  New  Mexldot  Peraonal  Growth  Currlcuitun 


ERIC 


3 o 


BEST  copy  flWiUBlE 

UNIT  g 
ITEM  D. 


Subject t  Drinking  Problems 

Objective;  To  determine  methods  of  handling  drinking  problems. 

Format  of 
Activities: 

.........  ...  . 

Activity  li  Handling  Drinking  Problems 

Source:     Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual,  p  229  «  2U2 


Activity  2: 
Activity  3r 


Activity  ht 


Activity 


Activity  6: 
Winnipeg 


Brandon  *« 


Speaker  from  Alcohol  and  Drug  Education  Service 

Speaker  f  rom  Al-Anon  and  Alateen  Family  Groups, 

726  -  lil6  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  R3B  1A9  f 

Telephone:  9li3-60^1 

Speaker  from  Alcoholics  Anonjimous,  20li4^7  Main  Street ,Wdnnip6g,Nanitoba 
Telephone:  9li2-lii62  ;  RSBSLB^ 

Speaker  from  Alconolic  Family  Services  Inc.,  29k  KLlen  Street, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  R3A  1A9  . 
Telephone:  9^*2-^79/ 

Speaker  from  Alcoholism  Foundation  of  Manitoba 


12ii  Nassau  Street  North 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  H3L  3H1 
Telephone:  U^3"101iU 

Ed  Ludwig 
3li3  -  7th  Street, 
Brandon,  Manitoba  R7A  3S7 
Telephone:  737-0729 


Thompson  <*  Syrll  de  Courody 

m  "  13$  Nl6kdl  noad, 
Thompson,  Manitoba  r8n  0Y6 

Telephone:  776-7629 


«ST  copy  mum 


Drinklng'-PrQbieina  oontlntted. 


Related 


Materials:  1, 


QriiAm  1, 


ERIC 


Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development, 

270  Osborne  Street  North, 

Winnipeg, Mknitoba  R3C  0V8 

Telephone:  9li6-782i* 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Education  Servlee, 

107  -  2li9ig  Notre  Dame  Avenue, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3B  1N8 

Telephone:  9ii2-2907 

Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual 


ITEM  p. 

Subject? 

Objective 8 

Format  of 
Activities: 


BEST  copy  flVfl/UBiE 


Haimful  Effect  of  Narcotics 


To  be  aware  of  the  hazards  of  overuse  of  drugs. 


Activities 
1  -  U: 


Activity 


Activity  6i 


Activity  7t 


Harmful  Effects  of  Narcotics 
Sources     ABE. » .etc* 

Unit  IV,  p  56,  Topic  III,  Activities  1  -  U 

Speaker  from  Alcohol  and  Drug  Education  Service 
107-2U9^g  Notre  Dame  Avenue,  Winnipeg  Manitoba  R3B1N8 
Telephone:  9h2-2907 

Speaker  from  Drug  Biucation  Unit ,  Student  Personnel  Services , 
20U-1181  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Hftnitoba  R3C  0V8 
Telephone?  766«621$ 

Speakers  available  thrdu^out  the  province. 

Speaker  from  Canadian  Medical  Association  (Manitoba  Divieion) 
2nd  Floor   201  Kennedy  Street  .  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3C  1S8 
Telephone:  9l*7-Oii21 


Requests  for  medical  Personnel  to  speak  on  the  .medical 
aspects  of  drugs  and  their  use  and  Abuse  should  be  made 
in  writing  to  Dr.  Wehner 


Related 

Mftteriale:  1. 


ERIC 


A8B*..etc. 

  -  -  - 

Department  of  H  alth  and  Social  Development, 

270  Osborne  Street  North,  Winnipeg  Manitoba  R3C  0V8 

Telephone:  M-^lBih 

Aleohol  and  Drug  Bduoation  Service,  107-2l4^  Notre  Dame  Avenue 
Winnii^eg,  Manitoba  R3B  1N8 
Telephone  t  9liS-2907 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


imtT  ly 

ITEM  D. 


BIBLIOORAPffit 
EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO,  ALCOHOL  and  NARCOriCS 


FREE  PUBLICATIONS^ 
TOBACCO 

1.  Am  I  an  Exemplar? 

2.  RX  -  No  Smoking 

3«  '   Smoking  and  Health 

hi    So  -  I'm  Living  Dangerously 


Frorai  The  Department  of  Health  and  Social 


Development, 


270  Osborne  Street  Nortli 
Winnipeg*  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephone  t  9li6*782l» 


5.  Cancer  Facts  for  Men 

6.  Cancer  Facts  for  Women 

7.  A  Clear  Look  at  Cancer 

8«  Answers  to  Questions  about  Cancer 


ALCOHOL 

1^     Alcoholism  ,i 

2*    Facts  About  Alcohol 

NARCOTICS 

1*  Cosmetics 

2*     Drugs    Handle  with  Care 
3«     Facts  About  An^hetamines 
li*    Facts  About  Barbituates 
5*    Facts  About  Cannabis 
6.    Facts  About  LSD 
7*    Facts  About  Opiates 
8*    Facts  About  Solvents 

Facts  About  Tranquillissers 
10.  Facts  for  Parents 
11 «  Food  and  Drug  Consumer's  Handbook 


BIBLIOORAPHY  conUnuedy  , 

Effeotg  of  Tobacco,  Alcohol  and  Naycotic3« 

ALCOHOL  .  FroTntThe  Alcohol  and  Drug  Educat  ion  Service » 

!♦    About  AOES  107-2U^  Notre  Dame  Avenue, 

2.  ADES  -  Open  letter  to  the  Premier  Winnipeg,  ManHoba 

■of  Manitoba  R3T  0K9  / 

3.  Alcohol  and  Alcoholism  Education:  Telephonet  9U2-2907 
Attitude  Development  and  Change  ' 

k*     Alcohol  and  Road  Safety 

Clues  for  Parents  About  Alcohol 
and  Drugs 

.6.     DiscussJjip  Liquor  Advertising  and  More 

7.  Drinking  Among  Indian  Youth 

8.  Guide  for  the  Family  of  the  Alcoholics 

9.  I  Learned  to  Live  with  an  Alcoholic 

10.  Thinking  About  Drinking 

NARCOTICS 

!•     The  Church  and  Alcohol-Drug  Problems 

2.  Drugs  of  Abuse 

3.  Education  and  the  Drug  Question 

h»     Eight  Statements  on  Drug  Education  today 
Handbook  for  Parents  About  Drugs 

6.  Human  Relations  and  Drugs 

7.  Facing  Moral  Issues  in  the  Drug  Debate 

8.  Marijuanas  Our  Present  Knowledge 

9.  Nine  Pages  on  Cannabis  Policy 

IQ*.   Our  Qrouing  Understanding  of  the  Nature  of  the  Drug  Challenge 

11.  Parent's  Guide  to  Drug  Abuse 
12*   Parents  and  Todays  Drug  Scene 

13 «  Qutations  for  Use  in  Drug  Education  • 
1U«  Real  Dope  of  Pot 

Substance    Us6  and  Abuse 
16*  Ten  Points  for  Parents  Perplexed  About  Drugs 

Notes  Order  the  desired  quantity  and  keep  them  in  a  consumable  display* 


BEST  COPY  WfliUBie 

AUDIO-VISUALS  ABOUT  OURSELVES      •   \  • 
^    '  (and  Alcohol  and  Drugs).  : 

•  "     .  •  ■  ■     ■    ■  .   u    ■    ■     '  ■      •'■       '  ■  ,  .  . 

For  Grades  VXl  to  IX  - 

"  ^    ...    •  ^     ■'■  ■•         "  *  '     '  •        .  ^  ■    .  " 

'  /  •  '  ' '  ■  -  ■  - 

■-  ■  .  '        ■    #'  .  -  ■  -  ■      '  '    -..  - 

^ome^Suggie3,ti,ons 

1>  Use  audio-visuals  to  appeal  to  the  iiaagination  and  to  create  the 
cUnflta  for  open  and  free  discussion. 

2.   Centre  attention  upon  persons  and  their  poteatiaU 

5*  Preview  audio-visuals  before  using  them  so  that  you  knov  the 
material  and  have  sone  plan  for  effective  use* 

4«   3?loase  limit  your  order  to  two  iteos  at  one  time.   Give  us  a 
brief  report  about  the  showing(s)i   Retu^?n  proiaptly. 

■■         #  • 

•    -  '  ■  •         ^       -     .  ■  ,         ...    ^  .  ,     .....  . 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Bdueation  Service 
107  Christie  Bldg.      249^-  Notre  Daae  Ave* 
Winnipeg,  Man.     R3B  1N8        Ph.  942-2907 

Mcv.  X971 


BEST  COPY  AV/ilUIBIf 


AUDIO-VISUALS  FOR  GRADES  VI 1  TO  IX 


.Alcohol  and  Inhibitimin..  .  Set  of  20  colored  transparencies  with  script. 

and  toaching-loarninfi:  guide,    An  opon-ended 
approach  that  proboo  understanding;  in  ton.iQ  of  facts,  feelings,  thinking,, 
values  and  action;  and  with  a  particular  intorcat  in  ootivations.  (l968*-69) 

iO£Pj?o^,;„and,,Loj^;.:o,    35un  filnatrj  u,  color,  57  fraaas,  LP  record,  18  nina, 

on  al';6hol,  60  frames  and  18  wins,  on  leisure. 
Dea^,s  largely  with  attitudes. 

.Alcehol  and;.YpurJj^,h^     35inn  filnstrip,  color,  44  fraues,  LP  record, 

15  qins.    Treats^^olicohol"  as  a,  depressant, 
explains  imaodiate  and  cumulative  effects^  an^d. also,  tragic  possibilities 
of  unwise  use.  . 

■A,  New  Look  at  theJUAJ.SHi/Q.'    35nq  filnstrip,  color,  130.  f^anes,  script, 

LP  record,  20  nine.    Can  be  used  as  a  unit 
over  several  classroom  periods  or  uoGtings.    Five  main  topics  are 
covered  -  (1)  alcohol  in  history,  (2)  alcoholic  drinks  and  their  effects, 
p;  drinking  and  driving,  (4)  why  people  drinlc  or  abstain,  and  (5)  probXen 
drinkers  and  alcoholics.    A  popular  and  effective  aid.  (1965) 

Anxiety,    35ua  filrastrip,  color,  44  fraues,    Sound  mental  health  rules/ 

Dru^s  and  the  Nervpiis^SKstpLlu  Filn,  color,  animated,  18  nins.    Beginning  " 
„  with  aspirin  the  film  tolls  about  laarijuana, 

LSD,  and  heroin.    Despite  some  inaccuracies  about  the  latter  drugs  the  filn 
is  based  on  the  idea  of  sound  medical  use  of  drugs.    Note  «  a  discussion 
of  the  weak  points  of  the  film  as  well  as  of  the  fine  points  should 
prove  enlightening.  (1967). 

Drugs  in  our  g''>"i'^i,Yj;.   35iJn  filmstrips,  color,  records.    RX-MOT  FOR 
,     •, ^  KICKS  -  56  fraues,  9  wins.  -  on  proscription  drugs, 

benefits  of  proper  uso,  hazards  of  nisuso.    NARCOTICS?  USES  AND  ABUSES  - 
52  frames,  10  ijins>  -  opiate  addiction.    IflARIJUAUAj  A  FOOLISH  PAD  -  53 
frc2Mos.  10  nins.  -  effects  in  torus  of  temporary  thrill  and  long-pango 
detriment  as  escapo.    LD.v    \:onm  ths  Rlf^K?  -  62  frames,  13  nins.  (1969) 

"J..,Thinlc».   Film,  color,  19  nins.    "Thrcugh  Linda's  story  the  film 

reviowc  the  influencing  fofoos  which  help  to  detorain©  a 
young  child* 3  attitudes  and  behavior,  including  advertising,  expect- 
ations of  parents,  school  and  friends,  and  most  important,  expectations 
of  self.   Without  holp  from  her  uothor,  and  knowing  how  her  friends 
iw?  !  *<5"-ye^5;'-old  Linda  is  forced  to  make  an  unoomfortablo  dhoice, 
What  do  I  think?*   Drugs  are  not  mortionudj  this  is  a  'drug  filn*  in 
the  broad  context  of  how  people attitudes  about  thensolvcs  and  others 
detemino  their  actions."    (UCCDE  evaluation)  (1970) 


BEST  cow  flMjuBii 


'Learning  About  Dru^^-s.    4  :55iin  filnstrips,  color,  2  LP  records,  guide,  a  ' 

HcQraw-Hill  production,  vfith  Addicticn  Research  ! 
Foundation  of  Ontario  as  consultant.     (l)  Introduction  to  Drugs. 
(2)  Hallucinogens.  (3)  Alcohol  and  Tobacco*..  (4)  Stiuulants  and 
Depressants.    (l970)      ,   <  ' 

Narcotics  -  Tho  Inside  S tor Piln,  color,  12  ains.    (Better  title  would 

be  Drugs  -  the  Inside  ftory.)  Somewhat 
similar  to  "Drugs  and  tho  Nervous  Systcu",    It  uses  the  five  senses  and 
the  central- nervous  systcn  through  which  to  focus  on  drug  effects.  (1967) 

Of  Gats  and  People.    35rjn  filnstrip,'  Black  and  white,  45  franes,  script 

and  guide.    Unhealthy  drinking  is  portrayed 
through  the  fanous  . experiment  with  cats  and  alcohol. 

Personal  Rolationshins.    35un  filnstrip,  color,  44.  frames. 

TheJlrgULient.    Pila,  color,  3i  nins.,  by  Addiction  Research  Foundation. 

Heated  argument  by  nether  and  son  over  narijuana... a  . 
great  place  to  begin  to  bridge  the  "generation  gap".  (1969) 

The  Curious  Habits  of  Man.     Piln,  color,  13  nins.,  by  Addiction  Research 

Foundation  of  Ontario.    An  adult  party  is 
observed  by  a  sensitive  boy  whose  attention  is  divided  between  a  wild 
life  nature  progran  on  TV  and  the  behaviour  of  guests  as  drinking  continues. 
He  sees  sone  very  auusing  parallels  between  the  bird  and  aninal  behaviour 
on  TV  and  the  party-ing  adults.    Top  discussion  filn.  (1968) 

The  Sumner.  Wo  Moved  to  Eln  Street.    Piln,  color,  29  nins. ,  by  National 

Piln  Board.'  A  beautiful  filn  that 
sensitively  explores  the  world  of  inner  feelings  and  social  relationships 
of  a  child  across  whose  life  the  darkening  shadow  of  a  probled-drinking 
father  is  falling.   V/c  think  that  thoughtful  appreciation  and  neaningful 
discussion  of  this  utory  (which  is  real  life  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
hones  in  Canada)  is  possible  by  all  ag   groups,  especially  if  the  teacher 
or  leader  knows  why  he  has- chosen  to  use  this  filn  educationally*  . 

r»  '  ... 

^  ... 

The..tJltinate  Hi^h.    Piln,  color,  animated,  5  nins.,  a  Student  Productions 

for  tho  Addictions  Research  Foundation  of  Ontario. 
Hunor  is  used  to  present  a  nessage  about  zealous  non-nedical  drug  use» 
and  we  think  the  effort  succeeds  beautifully.    A  catchy  nusical  background, 
very  little  dialoguo,  unpolished  art  and  the  appeal  to  Inagination  should 
really  open  up  discussion  at  levels  of  feelings  and  values*  . (l97l) 


-3' 


To  Your  Hoalth.   .  Filu,  color,  aniuatod,  10  r.ins.,  by  WHO,    Kado  in  1956 

and  still  outstandint;  today!    Shows  both  traditional 
social  use  of  alcohol  and  daunginc  uisuse  by  consunero  of  hazardous 
amount's  and  by  alcoholica.    Factually  sound.    Brilliant  animation.  . 

Undcra  trind  in^  Ale  oho  1 .    35nti  filnotrip,-  color,  '32.  frauoa,  script,. 

record,  12  nins,,  is  an  adaptation  of  tho 
filn  "To  Your  Health"  by  the  Addiction  Research  Poundation.  (1964) 

Us,        FilD,  color,  9  nins.,  Canadian.    Talented  photographor  and 

producer  do  a  fast  sequence  of  many  shots  which  show  the  rush,  the 
driven  people,  crying  hunan  needs,  inhuuanity. . . .etc. ,  etc....  in  today's 
world  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  one  lonely  (stoned)  young  person. 
Great  for  stinulatine  discussion.  (1970) 


DISCO-TEACH.     Disco-teach  is  an  educational  prograo  in  which  popular 

songs  are  presented  in  a  classroou  situation  in  such  a  way 
that  students  will  bo  stinulated  to  discuss  the  ncssages  contained  in  the 
songs, -as  well  as  their  projected  Deanings.    Each  albun  consists  of 
an  LP  record  with  teacher's  and  discussion  leader's  guide. 

Albun  #1»    Songs  included   -  Look  what  'they  done  to  uy  song,  uaj 

Teach  your  Children; 
Fire  and  Rain; 

Bl  Condor  Pasa;  and  • 
'  See  He,  Peel  Me. 

Albur.v.^2.    Songs  included   -  My  Sweet  Lord; 

Beautiful  People; 

Hang  on  to  Your  Life; 

Ariuzing  Grace;  and 

Have  You  Ever  Seen  the  Rain? 


3  -:io  •  ,r 


AUDIO-VISUALS  ABOUT  OURSBI.VES 
(and  Alcohol  QQd  Drugs)* 

For  Gradoa  X  to  Xll  and  Adulta 


Sono^^tge^tions 

1%  Use  audio-visuals  to  appeal  to  the  inaginatioa  and  to  oveate 
the  cliciate  jlTor  open  and  free  discussion* 

2*   Centre  attention  upon  persons  and  their  potential* 

3«  v  Preview  audio-visuals  befoire  using  then  so  that  you  know  the 
oatoriaX  and  have  sone  plan  for  effective  use* 

4«   Please  liuit  your  order  to  two  items  at  one  tide*  Give  us  a 
brief  report  about  the  showing(s)*   Return  pronptly* 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Bduoation  Service 
107  Christie  Bldg*      249^  Notre  Datie  Ave* 
.    Winnipeg,  Man*  m  Xm         Ph*  942-2907 


BtST 


Uov*  1971 


AUDIO-VISU/iLS  FOR  GRiiDES  X  TO  Xll  AND  AULTS  • 


Alboholt  A  Dilei'm  for  Youth ;   35ri:i  filristrip,  colors  130  franosn  script, 

ffuidc,  LP  record,  22  nins.,  by  United 
Methodist  Church  in  U.S.    Confrontation  effect  as  actual  voices  of  youth  • 
and  adults  rofloct  the  perplexing  issue  of  youth  and  alcohol  in  our 
society  today.  (196?) 

t 

Aloohol;    Use  and  Misuse.    Sot  of  20  colored  transparencies  with  Foript 

and  teachinij-loarninfj  Guide.    An  open-ended  ■ 
approach  that  probes  understanding  in  terns  of  facts,  feelings,  thinking, 
values  and  action}  and  with  a  particular  interest  in  uotivations, 
(1968-69)    Others  in  this  aeries  include  - 

Dan/coroun  Dru^s!  Situations  of  Uso. 

Hallucinogonio  Drugs. 

Dynauics  of  Choice  Involving  Mood  &  Behaviour  Modifiers. 

;you  TakG  It?     Piln,  color,  12^  nins.    Canadian  authority.  Dr.  R. 

Gordon  Bell,  discusses  tolerance  to  alcohol  and  how 
it  can  vary  fron  porson  to  person.    He  laarks  out  the  difference  between 
a  social  drinker  and  an  alcoholic.    He  discusses  whot  is  too  nuch  alcohol 
for  when,  and-  the  physical,  aental  and  social  effects  of  over-use,  (l97l) 

-       ■  ,  • 

Crisis  House.     Film,  color,  22  uins.    Intiatos  ond  staff  of  a  oounsell- 

in^>trGntaent  centre  (Crisis  House)  are  shown  in  rap 
sessions  in  which  they  reveal  their  troubles,  anxieties  and  aspirations. 
.  DiscussiDns  range  beyond  drug  p:«perience3  to  concerns  about  personal 
identity,  parenta,  peer  pressures  and  other  natters  troubling  young 
people  today.  .  (1970) 

navid,}.  gjro.f ile  of  n  Problec  Drinker.    Pilti,  B  &  W.  ,  National  Fild 

Board,.  30  uins»   A  young  aan  of 
prottise  follows  the  step-by-step  descent  from  social  drinker  to  al66hdlio. 
Resulting  chaos  in  relationships  and  work  is  seen  through  the  Wife's 
report  to  the  doctor  to  whou  David  goes  for  help.  (1957) 

IsoApe  ■frof3..Addiotion.     Film,  color,  274- nins,   Canadian  authority 

Dr.  R.  Gordon  Bell,  gives  a  brood  vieV  of  ad- 
diction as  it  relates  to  alcohol,  narcotics' and  other  drugs.   He  defines 
the  problen  and  suggests  approaches  to  recovery.   His  "chalk  talk"  teeh* 
nique  helps  to  put  across  the  addiction  story  in  laodioally  sound  but 
easily  understood  language.  (I97l) 


BEST  copy  mmiE 


For  ThotiG  Who  Drinv:.    Fila,  B  &  W,  3  roela,  onch  27  fJins,    Dr.  R.  Gordon 

Boll  riiaousooy  drinking  patterns,  especially  those 
that  lead  to  aoricus  trouble*    Reel  //I  -  physiological  aspects  of  problem 
drinkinij.    Keel  #2  -  psychological.    Reel  #3  -  social.'  (i960) 

HldQ  anci  Sock.  Pil:i,  color,  U  uins.    TolTs  a  boy*. '3  personal  story  as 

.a  heroin  addict.    Its  points  about  steady  physical 
and  ciental  detorioratiort,  alienation,  and  divorce  frou  the  no rr.ial  world 
taka  on  now  fiignifionnoo  today  in  the  face  of  our  growing  incidence  of 
youthful  heroin  addicts,  (1966) 


How  Safe  Ac;  I?    Fili::,  B  4  W.,  20  bins.    Dr.  R.  Gordon  Bell,  ono  of 

Canada's  top  authorities  on  alooholisa,  fields  quostions 
froc  a  group  of  young  pooplo.    They  ask  about  effects  of  alcohol,  reasons 
for  drinking  and  abstaining,  alcoholisn,  etc.  (1965) 

"I  Think".    Filu,  color,  19  inins.    "Through  Linda's  story  the  filci 

reviews  the  influunoing  forces  which  help  to  doteruine  a 
young  child? 3  attitudes  and  behaviour,  including  advertising,  expect-  / 
ations  of  parents,  school  and  friends,  and  nostinportant,  expectations 
of  self.    Without  help  from  her  raother,  and  knowing  how  her  friends 
feol,  ten-^ear-old  Linda  is  forced  to  make  an  unc.onfortablo  choice, 
•What  do  I  Think?*    Drugs  are  not  ncntionod}  this  is  a  'drug  filn*  in  • 
the  broad  context  of  how  people's  attitudes  about  thenselVes  and  others 
dotefuine  their  actions."    (NCCDE  evaluation)  (l970) 

Point  Zero  Ei/^ht,    Filn,  B  &  W,  30  nins. ,  CTV.    Driving  perforaance  of 

top  Canadian  racing  drivers  is  tested  before  and  aftef 
drinking.    Says  one  judge,  "The  results  were  dramatic. . .changes  in  driving 
ability  wore  shown  in  all  drivers  at  levels  between  .04  and  tQQ%»  (1966) 

lhA.A.rguuont.    Fil:..,  color,  3'^  nina.,  by  Addiction  Re|oarch  Foundation. 

Heated  argiunont  by  mother  and  son.  oVejrJwi^^Uttana.  .a  great 
place  to  begin  to  bridge  the  "generation  gap".  (1969) 

Thc.Curiouij  U.nhits  of  Han.     Filt.i,  color,  13  t.iins.,  by  Addiction  Research 

Foundation  of  Ontario.    An  adult  party  is 
observed  by  a  eensiCivo  boy  whoso  attention  is  divided  between  a  Wild  life 
nature  progran  on  TV  and  the  behaviour  of  guests  as  drinking  continuesi* 
Ho  {jees  souo  very  a.iusing  parallels  between  the  bird  and  anitial  behaviour 
on  TV  and  the  i^arty-ing  adults.    Top  discussion  filn,  (l96S) 


BEST  copir  mium 


Thq^Druf^  Puaalo.    An  oducational  .unit  which  incXuclos  a  four-part  LP 

record,  a  rosourco/study  book  (Putting  the  Piocos  To- 
gether), a  quQstionnairo  (Drug  Knowlcdgo  Inventory),  and  a  drug  chart. 
.The  rocord,  -  (l)  Hope  for  thp  Heroin  Addict,  (2)  LSD  -  Exploring-  Inner 
Space,  (5)  Marijuan-:\  -  Sounds  of  tho  Soono,  and  (4)  Pacts  vs.  Fancy. 
By  the  United  Methodist  Church,  U.S,  (1970) 

The'HindbondorSf  Piln,  color,  26  r.ins.    a  caln  exanination  -  by  neans 

.  of  usero,  epiaodos  in  drug  exporioncos,  and  c omenta 
of  several  knowledgeable  psychiatrists  -  of.  the  potential  therapeutic 
uses  and  known  hazards  of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogens.  (I968) 

'fhe  Sujnner  \io  Moved  to  Eln  Street .    Film,  color,  29  nins. ,  by  National 

Filu  Board.    A  beautiful  filn  that 
sencitivoly  explores  the  world  of  inner  feelings  and  social  relationships 
of  a  child  across  whose  life  the  darkening  shadow  of  a  problea-drinking 
father  ia  failing,   V/e  thinlc  that  thoughtful  appreciation  and  neaninful 
discussion  of  this  story  (which  is  real 'life  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homes  in  Canada)  is  possible  by  all  age  groups,  cspocially  if  the 
teacher  or  leader  knows  why  he  has  chosen  to  use  this  filu  educationaUy. 

The  Ultimate  High.     Filra,  color,  aninated,  5  nins.,  a  Student  P:^oduotions 

for,  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation  of  Ontario. 
Huraor  is  used  to  present  a  uessage  about  aealous  non-nedical  drug  use » 
and  we  think  the  effort  succeeds  beautifully.   A  catchy  musical  background 
very  little  dialogue,  unpolished  art  and  the  appeal  to  iaagination  should 
really  open  up  disousoion  at  levels  of  feelings  and  values.  (1971) 

To  .  Your  Health.    Pilr.i,  color,  aninated,  10  ir.ins.,  by  WHO.    Made  in  1956 

and  still  outstanding  today!    Shows  both  traditional 
social  use  of  alcohol  and  damaging  r.iisuse  by  oonouoers  of  hazardous 
auounts  and  by  alcoholics.   Factually  sound.    Brilliant  aniaation. 

Understanding:  Alcohol.    33m  filnstrip,  color,  52  fraaes>  script# 

record,  12  ciins.,  an  adaptation  of  the 
filfa,  "To  Your  Health",  by  tho  Addiction  Research  Foundation.  (1964) 

•Us.^  Piln,  color,  9  ulna,,  Canadian.    Talented  photographer  and  producer 

do  A  faat  CO':-  unco  of  tinny  shots  which  show  the  rush,  tho  driven 
people,  crying  hui.ian  noods,  inhunnnity«.«etc....otc....itt  today's  world 
as  soon  through  the  eyes  of  one  lonely  (atoned)  young  person.  Great 
for  stiuulnting  discussion.    (1970)  . 

What's  Yours?   Fil:.i,  B  &  W,  30  nins.,  CBO  for  Manitoba  School  Broadcasts* 

A  group  of  high  school  students  discuss. prevailing  att- 
itudes to  drinking  and  alooholisn.   Cotunents  are  given  by  a  psychiatrist^ 
police  officer,  rehabilitation  worker,  and  an  A.A.  tietabor*  (1967) 


/'Yqu  Gotta  Evon  Opon  your  Eyes".    35tuu  filDstrip,  color,  2  parts  "-183 

francs,  23  wins.,  LP  record,  script 
mid  leader's  /^uido.    Based  on  actual  happenings  -  a  look  in  depth  at 
Dbnnio  and  Fran  who  toll  their  own  story  of  how  and  why  they  got  involved 
with  drugs  and  the  drug  scono.   Filnstrip  noves  very  quickly  and  it  night 
'be  wise  to  use  it  through  two  showings,  one  for  each  part,  followed-  by 
discussion.  (1969) 


DISCO-TBACIU    Disco-toach  ia  an  educational  program  in  which  popular 
son^^s  arc  prescntud  in  a  classroou  situation  in  such  a 
way  that  students  will  bo  stimulated  to  discuss  the  messages  contained 
in  the  songs,  as  well  as  their  projected  uoanings*    Each  album  consists 
of  an  LP  record  with  teacher's  and  discussion  leader's  guide* 

MbumJ^,    Songs  included  -  Look  what  they  done  to  ny  songt  naj 

Toach  your  Children; 
Fire  and  Rain} 
El  Condor  Pasa;  and 
■  See  Me,  Feel  Me. 

^AlJounJJJ.    Songs  included  -.  My  Sweet  Lord; 

Beautiful  People; 

Hang  on  to  Your  Life; 

Amazing  Grace;  and 

Have  You  Ever  Seen  the  Rain? 


LP  fiecords     "Who  is  the  Alcoholic?"^)  Featuring  Gertrude  Behanna, 

"  Women  Be  Women"  )  author  of  "The  Late  Lis5"»  now 

"God  Isn't  Dead"  )  a  movie. 

"Drug  Use  AiAong  Youth"  )  Series  of  Psychiatric  Consult- 

"Alcoholism"  )  ations  by  Hoffuan-Roohe  Ltd. 

,    "Emotional  Problems  in  ) 

Adolescents"  ) 


Taipos^.  Inquire  for  list  of  available  tapes. 
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NOTE  FOR  LEADERS  OP  CHURCH  GROUPS. 


On  tho  preceding  papos  are  a  nunbor  of  itons  that  can  be  usoful  in 
prograraa  in  the  church.    To  uontion  a  fow; 

ALCOHOL:  A  DILEtW,  FOR  YOUTH.    35UK  filnstrip, 

Crtll  YOU  TiiKB  IT?    Filu,  12-^-  uina. 

ESCAPE  FROM  nDDICTIOK.    Pilr.,  27  rains. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  DRINK.    Series  of  3  fiXns,  each  27  nins, 

HIDE  m  SEEK.    Piln,  14  lains. 

"I  THimc.    Filn  19  suins. 

POINT  ZJiRO  EIGHT.    Filu,  30  mins. 

THE  ARGUMENT.    Piln,  ,37  uins.  . 

THE  CURIOUS  PJvSITS  OP  I'M.    Piln,  13  nins. 

THE  DRUG  PUZZLE.    Packaco  with  record,  guici^,  oto, 

THE  SUI'D-'iER  WE  HOVED  TO  EWl  STREET.    Pilra,  29  nim, 

TO  YOUR  HEALTH.    Filu,  10  uins. 

US.    Fill.!,  9  nins.  . 

YOU  GOTTA  EVEN  OPEN  YOUR  EYES.    33m  films  trip, 
DISC0-TEj\CH.    2  albucis  of-  songsr 

Also  available,  bul  listed  olaewhore  - 

A  NEV;  LOOK  AT  THE  OLD  SAUCE.-  35nni  filnstrip. 
DEALING  WITH  CONFLICT,  35nn  filustrip. 
DRUGS  AND  THE- NERVOUS  SYSTEM.     Filu,  18  nins. 
LET'S  TALK  ABOUT  DRUGS.    35uu  filuistrip. 
Ri\NDY,    35iiu  filiastrip. 
THE  STR/iY.    liln,  12  uins. 


Not  listed  elsewhere  - 


A  Curious  Kind  of  oilenco.     35iiLi  filustrip,  color,  138  fratios,  guide,  . 

script,  LP  record,  20  uins.  by  United  Method- 
ist Church,  U.S.   ;v  docuuentary  on  tho  struggle  of  a  HaLinond,  Indiana, 
congreeation  to  deal  effectively  with  alcohol  problous  in  the  congregation 
and  comunity.    Tells  it  "as  it  is".  (l968) 

.Chri-Stians  FaoG  tho  Dru.rProblof;.  35m  filristrina. color,  script ^  LP 

record  -  (l)  Glue-sniffing  and  pills, 
54  frames,  12  nine.}  and  (2)  Marijuana  and  LSD,  57  fraties,  14  wins.  (1968) 

.TJio.  Churchof]  .m<V  AJ.cohol  rrohlot.io.    Filu,  13  &  W,  23  liiina,,  by  United 

Methodist  Church,  U#S»   A  pmooativo 
survey  of  people's  use  of  alcohol  and  the  role  of  churches  relative,  to 
drinking  and  probleus.*   Alcohol  neans  mny  things  to  uany  people  J  sooe 
church  people  imd?>rstand  this  bettor  than  others,  (1968) 
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September  1972  supplement  to  our  lists  of  audio-visuals  issued  in 

November  1971  for  Grades  IV  to  VI, 
for  Grades  Vll  to  IX,  and  for 
Grades  X  to  Xll  and  Adults, 


Alcohol  «-  How  Muoh  is  Too  Much?     16mm  film,  color,  11  mina.,  AIMS, 

X  1972..   Accurate  information  about 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  body,  mind  and  behaviour;  and  alternating 
between  social  and  controlled  use|and  apparent  bver-uae»  Repeatedly 
tho  question  is  asked,  How  much  is  too  much?   This  invites  discussion 
of  motives  for  use  and  for  misuse.   What  is  control  by  the  wser  of 
alcohol?  What  is  control  by  the  beverage  of  the  uaer?  Gsiade^ 
1^^%  X^x  £^^l^£LJ^«.e£cl«Seniox  Hi^^ 


Almost  Everyone  Does*   16  mm  film,  color,  lAi  mine. ,  Wombat  Product- 
ions Ltd.,  1970*   A  boy,  pensive  and  eager, 
starts  this  film  on  a  brief  exploration  of  how  people  learn  to  handle 
their  feelings,  good  and  bad.    The  series  of  scenes  from  an  'average* 
middle  class  home  include  father's  after  work  martini,  parents  smok- 
ing^ conversation  among  neighbours,  and  mother  taking  s  pill  to  relax* 
tThe  film  illustrates  such  non^drug  alternativee  as  riding  a  bike, 
reading,  talking,  fishing,  and  playing  a  silly  game*   Recommended  ae 
a  discussion-starter.  ^r^d^a^lV-Vlj,  Jtiai£r^fiL.Seni.O£  li^h^^  A^^l®* 


A  Snort .History.      16mm  film,  color,  6{  mina*,  Colorado  Department 

of  Health,  1971*    A  brief ,  entertaining  soft- 
sell  short  on  drinking  and  driving.    Combines  photography  (Jeep 
travelling  through  Rock^'  Mountains)  with  animated  cartoons  and  string 
band  music  to  give  a  rapid  survey  of  man  getting  around  by  walking, 
chariot »  bicycle  and  motor  carr  and  illustrates  the  haaards  of  each 
when  alcohol  is  added  to  the  situation*  ^uniig,r^a]^d^S£nl.o^  Hi£|li 
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.  Best  Frienda>       Um  film,  color,  6  mina.,  teacher's  guide,  NPB,  1971. 
.  \,       ^  animated  cartoon. with  an. entertaining  stvle  that 

dranjatlaea  the  adverse  offecta  of  cigarette  saokin/upon  heaJt  and^ 

Jrbit'IlT/''^^''^  auSLS\f  Grades  1  to 

lU  but  older  persons  «ay  enjoy  and  profit  from  it. 

-Byupia  and  tho  Worvoia  Siaton.  Reviosd  1971.  16»o  filo,  color,  anim- 
under  medical  supervision.    Beginning  with  the  use  of  asuirin  it  L!« 

^^l^£^J^J^i^^- ^^^^  - 

.Druffs^A  Primnry  Film,     16mm  film,  colx^r,  9  mina.,  teacher's  mxidB, 
atinn.*        i -i     4.     u... .  Barr  Productions  Inc.,  1972.  Situ- 

Proper  usf  if'dJLli  h''"/':  discission  of  Jie 

ia  ahow^  L  :  1    ^!  ^*  danger  of  misuse 

Fly  Geese  FJ,y.  16mm  film,  color,  10  mine. ,  Dan  Gibson  Productions  ' 
fnmiiv  r^n-ir,  Nature-photographer  Dan  Gibson  and  his 

family  raise  three  wild  geese.    The  attraction  of  the  eeese  to  thi 

sSoifhow'L'  °'  *°       ^^-^      Mghllg^tfd  in  lotx'S:  whioh 

shows  how  the  geese  wore  taught  to  fly  and  to  follow  the  family  speed 
boat.  iii;si  ^udience^o£  ohilir^n^^outh  ^nd  j^dulta.  ^  ^ 

MS^^.     16mm  film,  color,  7  mine,,  teach'jr's  guide,  NPB,  1968. 
advertising  '"'"''^''^^        doli^^htfully  counteracts  cigarette 

of  ?he  K^f       ^"  .^^cking  and  showing  the  unpleasant  aIpeot8 

Of  the  smoking  habit..  Concernc^d  with  basic  attitudes*  Made  for 
audiences  at  Orad£  IV J.p.yxijivel^  waae  for 

Smoker' 9  Lt^s.    l€tnm  film,  color.        inins.,  IJFB,  1971.    Dr.  D. 
*rft^«c   «4+u  4.U    ^^.^fP'^^-"  Pathologiat  at  Toronto  General  Hospital, 
JSe  dei^LnL^i^f  ?      '  photographs  and  micro-photogJa^hs, 

Ji!^?!  ^4  f^''^!  ?^  ^""^  sorai-technical  presentation. 

^eiii^^LHM»«.Aduits  ^nd  trof^s^i^nal^^^^^  ^  esenxawon. 

IhlJSra^*    16«m  film,  color,  9  mins.,  teacher's  guide,  OT,  1965. 
««4.«^  «4.        animated  cartoon  with  a  swinging  musical  accent  dir- 
hlllt  illustrating  the  psychology  of  the  smoking 

habit,  hopefully  to  discourage  use.   Juni^r^&^s^nioaili^l^aild^Aiulti  .  . 
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Tlie,prug  Bu^,     16mm  film,  color,  animated,  10  rains. ,  WHO,  1971« 
Based  on  a  La  Fontaine  fable,  the  film  shows  how 
'speed'  (amphetamines)  can.  begin  by  helping  and  end  by  hurting  those 
who  take  them.    The  hero  is  a  frog  who  falls  in  love  with  a  vain 
little  girl  frog  who  only  goes  on  loving  him  when  he  can  perform 
unusual  feats  on  the  guitar  or  in  sports.    He  is  forced  to  rely  on 
■'the  needle'  in  order  to  stand  up  to  such  competitors  as  the  bear 
and  the  ox.    The  end  is  tragic  for  Frogg/.    The  film's  imaginative 
style  should  hold  the-  interest  of  an^  audie,nc,e. 


The  Fish,     16mm  filni,  color,  animated,  7i  mins,,  Prague  Film  Studio, 
1971*   A  wish  fulfilled  does  not  always  hring  happiness* 
A  fisherman  who  has  always  dreamed  of  a  big  haul  at  last  reels  in 
the  catch  of  a  lifetime*    The  huge  fish  accompanies  him  home. not  as 
a  trophy  but  as  a  guest.    As  the  fish  becomes  greedier  and  more 
demanding  the  host  and  his  wife  plot  to  got  rid  of  the  unwelcome 
guest.    This  humourous  folk  story  should  delight  an^  audiencje, 
leading  to  discussion  of  any  number  of  people-themes. 


■What  is  Smoke?     35mffl  filmatrip,  color,  45  frames  with  captions, 

teacher's  guide  and  script,  NFB,  1971.  Provides 
information  about  the  constituents  of  smoke,  the  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  by  smoke,  and  more  specifically  the  effect  of  cigarette 
smoke  on  smokers  (and  others).   iunij^r^&^Seni^ox  Hi^hj,.  aj^^ 
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January  1973  Supi?lement  ^ 


AUDIO-VISUALS  ABOUT  OURSELVES 
(and  Alcohol  and  Dyugs),  . 


^^^^  l^^J.  film,  color,  animated,  3  mins,,  Pyramid,  1965. 

. "  .  Claudo  is  a  small  and  silent  boy  who  carriea  around 

a  box  to  which  he  keeps  adding  dials,  antennaie,  etc.    Throughout  the 
mm  Claude's  father  keeps  telling  his  son,  "Claude,  you'll  never  amount 
to  anything."   From  the  mother  the  refrain  is,' "Can't  you  do  anything, 
Claude?"   Claude  says  nothing,  but  in  the  end  he  turns  the  dials  on 
his  box  and  his  parents  disappear  into  thin  air.    (Any  number  of  themes 
re  persons  and  persons-relations  may  launch  classroom  or  group  dialoeuej 
£a£lxi2.r^de3_throu£h^to  adults.)  ©uc, 

DBTOXICATION  FROGRAM      16mm.  film,color,  30  mins.,  Addiction  Research 

.  Foundation  (Ontario),  1972.    This  film  is  a 

part  of  an  information  kit  developed  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  net- 
work of  "detox"  units  in  Ontario  communities,    (in  Manitoba  our  need  is 
similari;    The  film  follows  a  person  who  is  drunk  -  from  arrest  to  jail 
to  court  to  release,  the  "revolving  door  syndrome".    Next  the  film  pre- 
sents^some  carefully-researched  alternative  approaches  based  on  "social 
health  concepts.    This  comes  across  from  an  administrator  of  a  large 
city  hospital,  a  medical  director,  a  police  insjpector,  and  directors 
respectively  of  a  Toronto  detox,  unit  and  a  Toronto  halfway  house. 
Pollow-up  care  is  ctressed.    (Hi£;h_schooi,_ad.ult^,  and  special  audiences, 
health  and  social  work  professionals,  police,  Alcoholics  AiTonymousT  ""  *" 
ministers,  priests,  etc.) 

EVERY  NIGHT  IS  SATURDAY  NIGHT      l6inm.  film,  color,  8  mins.,  Addiction 
_  ,  Research  Foundation  (Ontario),  1972. 

This  filjn  consists  of  a  series  of  shots  of  an  Emergency  Department  in 
a  Metropolitan  Toronto  Hospital.    It  focuses  upon  the  admittance  and 
care  of  an  intoxicated  person,  and  concludes  with  his  discharge,  while 
still  intoxicated.    There  is  no  commentary  in  the  film.   A  companion 
piece  to  DETOXICATION  PROGRAM.    (Good  as  a  discussion  starter.  High 
BPhPSXx  £dult3j^  and,  special  audiences,,  as  for  DETOXICATION  PROORamTT 

THE  AUDITION  16mm.  film,  color,  10  mins..  Counterpoint  film, 

1972.   Features  TV  star  Don  Grady  (formerly  of 
the  "My  Three  Sons"  aeries)  in  an  unusual  role  of  a  young  aetor  who 
must  audition  for  a  part  in  a  darkened  theatre,  under  the  demaning  dir- 
ection of  a  mysterious,  unseen  voice.   He  struggles  to  display  various 
emotions,  but  is  finally  dismissed  for  his  inability  to  perfoxtt  satifl- 
factorily.   The  climax  of  the  film  takes  on  a  surrealistic  dimension  when 
the  director  finally  reveals  himself.    (Provocative... ambiguous... open- 
ended... a  natural  for  a  sustained  discussion  of  themes  of  enduring  human 
worth.  £uni£ir^SM  li^iio^  io^a£[uj,tj|.  N.B...  for  1973  use  of  thia 
film  limited  to  Winnipeg  area  and  with  certain  conditions.) 
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THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT.     16imii.  filia,  color,  animated,  8  mins.,  NPB, 

1967.    Humorous,  cartoon  about  that  fellow 
we  all  know  -  who  builds  his  house  in  the  best  suburb  he  can  afford  and 
then  aches  to  be  somewhere  else.    He  has  a  picture  bride,  a  picture 
window,  a  garden  pretty  as  a  "Home  and  Gardens"  picture.    But  then  so 
does  everyone  else.    He  wants  something  special  and,  like  Jack  and  tho 
Beanstalk,  ho  finally  gets  it.    (As  a  story  tho  film  should  ai)peal  to 
all  age  groups;  but  discovery  of  its  meaning  will  depend  upon  age  of 
viewers,  their  experience  in  sharing  themselves  and  their  impressions, 
and  the  skill  and  imacination  of  the  discussion  leader.) 

THE  STRAY  I6mm.  film,  color >  12  mins. ,  TeleKETICS  Film  • 

Series,  1970.   A  parable  for  the  very  young  and 
the  young-at  heart.    Story  -  a  group  of  children  visit  the  San  Diego  Zoo 
and  one  of  them  gets  lost.    In  the  interaction  of  the  driver,  the  child- 
ren and  the  animals  we  have. a  contemporary  adventure  full  of  fun  and 
fantasy,  illumined  by  the  ageless  truth  of  love,  human  and  divine, 
(Such  topics  as  being  lost,  being  cared  for,  friends,  tho  group,  etc* 
0tc,  readily  come  forward  for  conversation  of  ve£jrjr£U£,^t£  aduljbs.) 

UP  IS  DOWN  16mm.  film,  color,  animated,  6  mins,.  Pyramid 

Films,  1970.    About  a  boy  who  walks  on  his 
hands  and  who  not  only  looks  different  but  he  can  see  things  differently, 
e.g..  from  his  upside-down  position  he  sees  hostile  frowns  as  smiles. 
But  other  folks  are  uncomfortable  in  his  presence,  and  thoy  seek  to  changp 
him  -  to  make  him  "see  things  our  way."   They  don't  succeed;  and  if  you 
ask  why,  that  really  sets  up  discussion.    (Film  invites  discussion  of 
some  of  tho  central  themos  of  our  times  -  the  meaning  of  being  a  person 
among  other • persons ,  society,  tolerance,  conformity,  etc,, 
oto,   £uill£rjiigh  t,o^adul,t^. ) 

WHITE  THROAT  l6mm.  film,  color,  10  mins. ,  Dan  Gibson  Produrjtions, 

1970.     The  white  throated  sparrow,  or  Canada  Bird, 
has  well  earned  its  title  as  'minstrel  of  the  forest*.    This  beautiful 
film  reinforces  the  clnimi    Photographed  in  the  forest,  without  evident 
intrusion  of  man,  white  throat  is  seen  and  heard  against  the  sound  and  • 
movements  of  other  song  birds,  frogs,  wolves,  beaver,  loon  and  ducks, 
(A  treat  and  Xox  ^£«t) 

WORLD  OF  THE  WEED        I6ram.  film,  b/w,  21  mins.,  Indiana  University,  1968, 

"A  history  of  the  original  use  of  the  'weed*  in 
the  Orient  (over  4500  years  ago),  its  travels  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  derivatives  of  marijuana  that  have  Come  into  use,  and  the  legal  and 
moral  problems  associated  with  its  use.    By  effective  use  of  photographs 
and  drawings  the  film  shows  the  evolution  of  the  plant  in  the  U.S.  and 
how  its  use  led  to  present  confusion  and  controversy}  and  efforts  of  the 
UK  to  outlaw  it  worldwide.    (N.B.   To  bring  film  right  up-to-date  one 
needs  to  be  acqtuainted  with  the  Cannabis  Report  of  1972  of  the  Le  Dain 
Coamlssion,   Hijg[h^S£h^oi,^Ujiiversit^  and  Adults.) 


*fsr  COPY 


UNIT  IV 

ITEM  Er  -  Uf>e  of  the  Local' Health  Drpartment 
Iil9  • 


Subject? 


Services  Provided 


Objective 8       To  be  aware  of  the  services  offered  by  the  local  health  department. 


Pomat  of 


Activities: 


Activities 
1  -  l$t 


Conclusions t 


Services  Provided  by  the  Health  Department 

Sourcei     ABE. . ,etc . 

Unit  V,  p  $9  -  61,  Topic  1,  Activities  1 
Timet       $0  minutes 

As  appropriate 


-1$ 


Related 

Haterialst       1 .     ABE.  • .etc . 


p  63. 

2.    Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development*. 
270  Osborne  Street  North, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephone  t  9i46->782h 


Origin < 


1*     ABE*. .etc* 


mn  IV 

ITEM  E. 
1*20 


Subject: 


Emergency  Fi  rst  Aid 


Objective?       To  learn  and  practise  Emergency  First  Aid. 

Format  of 
Activities; 

Activity  It      St.  John's  Ambulance  First  Aid  Course 
Source:     St.  John's  Ambulance 
Time:       50  minutes 

Conclusions:     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


!•    Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development 
270  Osborne  Street  North) 
Winnipeg »  Manitoba. 
R3C  0V8 

Telephones  9l46-782l* 


Orietn: 


!•     St.  John's  Anibulance  Course 


8£srcopir/iiffl,UBjg 


UNIT  IV 
ITEM  B. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
LOCAL  HEALTH  DEPARTMEUT 


FREE  PUBLICATIONS 


1,    Your  Provincial  Public  Health  Nurse 


Trmt  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
""^^  Development. 

270  Osborne  Street  North  % 

Winnipeg,  Manltch? 

R3C  0V8 

Telephone:  9U6-782ii 


Notet  Order  desired  quantity  and  keep  them  in  a  conauwabld  display* 


UNIT  IV 

ITEM  P>  Home  Safety  Measureo 
h2l  . 


Subject} 


Use  and  8tQrafi;e  of  poisonous  materials 


Objective!       To  be  avare  of  the  need  for  safety  in  the  home. 


Format  of 
Activities: 


Activities 


1  -  6: 


Use  and  Stogage  of  Poisonous  Materials 
Source:  Abe»»»etc» 

Unit  VI,  p         Topic  I,  Activities  1 


Conclusions?    As  appropriate 


Related 

Materials:       1.  ABE.**etc. 


P  72 

2»     Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development 
270  Osborne  Street  North , 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephone:  9ii6-7BsU 


Origin: 


!•    ABE.*  .etc* 


41o 


*wr  COPY 


UNITJV 
ITEM  F. 

ii2? 


Subject; 


Vlhat  to  do  if  poison  is  taken* 


Objective:       To  be  attare  of  the  need  for  safety  in  the  home. 


Format  of 


Activities J 


Activities 
1  -  hi 


What  to  do  if  Someone  Takes  Poison* 
Source;  ABE.«*eto* 
Unit  VI,  p       Topic  II,  Activities  1 
Time:       ^0  minutes  ' 


Conclusions s 


As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials t 


\-  .  ■   •  : 


1*     ABE***  etc* 

.  p  72 

2*    Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development i 
270  Osborne  Street  North , 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephone*  9it6-7fl2U 


Origint 


1*    ABE**. etc* 


d  1 

ERLC 


UNIT  IV 
ITEM  F, 


Subject  t 


Activities 
1  -  li: 


Prevention  of  fire^based  accidents 


Ob.1eotivet       To  beware  of  the  need  for  safety  in  the  home. 

Format  of 
Activities: 


The  Prevention  of  Accidents  Caused  by  Fire 
Sourcet  ABE.««etc« 

Unit  VI,  p  65-6,  Topic  III,  Activities  1  -  it' 

Time  :       ^  minutes 

w  -  - 


gonclusions;    As  appropriate 


Related 

(^terlalss       1*    ABE*. .etc. 


Origin! 


p  72 

2*    Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development 
270  Osborne  Street  North. 
Winnipeg,  I&nitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephone  t  9l^6-782li 
1*  ABE**«6to« 


4 1. J 


UNIT  IV 
ITEM  F, 
k2k 


Subject? 


Prevention cP  burns. 


Objective i       To  be  aware  of  the  need  for  safety  in  the  home* 


Forn»t  of 


Activities  t 


Activities 
1  -  3i 


Prevention  of  Burns 

Sources  ABF.«««etc« 

Unit  VI,  p  66-7,  Topic  IV,  Activities  1 

Times       $0  minutes 


ConolttStonss    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


1.    ABE.  *  «etc , 
P.72 

a*    Department  of  Health  and  Sooial  Development 
270  Osborne  Street  North, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephone  s  9h6-7B2l4 


Origins 


1.    ABE,  t  .etc  > 


UNIT  IV 
ITEM  F. 


Prevention cf  burns* 


Ob.iectlvej       To  be  aware  of  the  need  for  safety  in  the  home. 


Formt  of 
Activities} 


Activities 
1  '3i 


Prevent  ion  of  Burns 

Source:    ABE. « »etc . 

Unit  VI,  p  66-7,  Topic  IV,  Activities  1 

Times       ^  minutes 


-  3 


Conclusions:    As  appropriate 


Related 
ftaterials: 


1*  ABE««»etc« 

P  72 

Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development 
270  Osborne  Street  North, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephone:  9ii6-762lt 


Origin: 


X«    ABE* « ♦etc « 


UNIT  IV 
ITEM  F. 

.Subjectj         Accidents  caused  by  falls 

Objective}       to  be  aware  of  the  need  for  safety  in  the  hone. 

Format 
Actlvitieiaj 

Activities 

hzjj  Accidents  caused  by  falls  in  the  home. 

Source:    ABE.««eto,       Timej  ^minutes 
Conclusionsi    As  appropriate 

Related 

Materials}       1,  ABE»,,etc, 

2.    Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development, 
270  Osborne  Street  North, 
Winnipeg,  ffanitoba. 
R3C  0V8 

Telephones  9lt6-7S2l( 
Origini  1.  ABE>**etc. 


mt  IV 

ITEM  P« 

Subject:         Pre%'9nting  cuts  and  wounde. at-home. 

Objectives       To  be  aware  of  the  need  for  safety  in  the  home. 

Format  of 
Activitiesj 


Actlvitiea 

Preventing  Cuts  and  Wounds  in  the  Howe 
Source:  ABE«««etc« 

Unit  VI,  p  69  -  70,  Topic  VI,  Activities  1-2 
Time':       50  minutes 

As  appropriate 


ABE*  >  >ete  > 
p  72 

Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development, 
270  Osborne  Street  North, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephone:  9lt6«782l4 
ABE. ••etc* 


Concluaions: 
Related 

Metteriale:  !• 
2. 

Origin:  1* 


41^ 

ERIC 


UNIT  IV 
ITEM  F, 
1*27 


Safe  Drinking  water 


Objective:       To  be  aware  of  the  need  for  safety  in  the  home. 

Fgrffia,t  ,9£ 
Activitieat 

Activity  \\      Safe  drinking  water 
Sources    ABB*  ♦« etc. 
Unit  VI,  p  69,  Topic  VH,  Activity  1. 
Time:       $0  minutes 

Activity  2t      Discussion  on  pamphlets  from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Development 

.Conclusions:    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


1,  ABE«««etc« 

P  72 

2,  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development  i 
270  Osborne  Street  North, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R30  0V8 

Telephone:  9h6-782l» 


Origin: 


1,     ABE*  ♦♦etc. 


42  0 


UNIT  IV 
ITEM  P< 

m 


Subject? 


Safe  Food 


Objective:       To  be  aware  of  the  need  for  safety  in  the  home. 


Format  of 
Activities: 


Activity  1:      Safe  Food 

Source:  ABE«««etc« 

Unit  VI,  p  69-70,  Topic  VIII,  Activity  1. 
Time:       $0  minutes 


Activity  28     Discussion  on  pamphlets  from  the  Oepartment-of  Health  and  Social 
Development, 

Conclusions t    As  appropriate 


Related 
Katerialst 


1*     ABE*  «-»et{i  > 

2t    Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development « 
270  Osborne  Street  North, 
Winnipeg,  I^nitoba 
R30  0V8 

Telephone:  9ii6-782U 


Origin: 


!•    ABE*  ••etc. 


4  2  A 


UNIT  IV 
ITBM  P. 

Subject:         Miscellaneous  safety  hazards 

Qb;^aetivfli       To  be  aware  o£  the  need  for  safety  In  the  hone* 

Eormat  of 
Activities: 

Activity  1;    ^  Miscellaneous  safety  hazards 
Source:  ABE».«etc, 
Unit  VI,  p  70,  Topic  IX,  Activity  1. 
Time:       50  minutes 


Concluisions;-   As  appropriate 


ABE«««etc, 

p  72 

Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development 
270  Osborne  Street  North, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephone:  9lt6«782l^ 
ABE«««etc« 


Related 

Materials:  1* 
2. 

Origin:  1 


UNIT  IV 

ITEM  F>  BIBLIOORAPHr 

HOME  SAFETY  MEASimES 

FREE  PUBLICATIOMS  Fromt  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development 

I.  Accidents  270  Osborne  Street  North, 
Carbon  Tetrachloride                           Winnipeg.  Manitoba 

3.     First  Aid  R3C  0V8 

k»    Guide  for  Child  Safety  Telephones  9l*6-782U 

$•     Guide  for  Home  Safety 

6.  Have  You  a  Safe  Water  Supply? 

7.  Home  Safe  Home  -    -  . 
8«     Hone  Water  Supply 

9»    Housekeepinp  . 
10,  How  Safe  Is  Your  Home? 

II.  Is  Your  Drinking  Vfeiter  Safe? 

12.  Keep  Residuea  of  Drugs  and  Pesticides  ' 

Out  of  Milk 
13«  Keep  Them  Safe 

III.  Lock  Up 

1$.  Never  Never  Be  A  Dodo 

16.  Poison 

17.  Prevent  Food  Poisoning 

18.  Sanitation  Guide  for  Cancers 
19*  Septic  Tank 

20.  Selecting  the  Right  Toy  for  the 

R5.ght  Child 
21 •  Some  Ways  to  Prevent  Sickness 
22.  Spring  Clean-Up 
23    Storage  for  Garbage 
2li.  Vacation*'Vise  , 
2^«  Well  Water  Blue  Babies 


Notet  Order  the  desired  quantity  and  keep  them  in  a  consumble  display* 

42o 


UNIT  V 
COMMUNITY  and  LBISURE 


42^ 


ERIC 


ITEM  A>     Social  Ager  cies  and  Their  Services 

501 


Sub.1ect8 


Legal  Aid 


Ob.iectivet 


To  be  aware  of  the  services  offered  by  Legal  Aid* 


Fortnat  of 
Actlvieies: 


Activity  1: 


Speaker  from  Legal  Aid, 
200  -  323  Portage  Avenue, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Telephone:  91*3-1563 
OR 

Isabel  Street  Neighbourhood  Law  Centre* 
95  Isabel  Street, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Telephone t  9U2-6131 


Conclusions:    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


1.  Paryon,  W. ,  L.  Larson,  The  Law  and  You 

2.  Chapman,  F.A.R.,  Fundamentals  of  Canadian  Law 


Origin: 


!•     L«  M.  Larson 


ERIC 


moT  V 

ITEM  A. 
502 

Sub.lect: 
Object! vet 

IK  I  iVl  II    I M  II  Ml 

Format  of 
Activitiesi 

A_ctivlty  1; 


Activity  2t 

ConclttSionsi 

Related 
Materials i 

Oricint 


Human  Rights  Conmission  . - 

To  be  aware  of  the  services  of fered  by  this  apency* 
50  minutes 


Speaker  from  Human  Rights  Commission) 
I43O  Edmonton  Stteet  * 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Telephone:  9U2-8521 

Discussion  on  pamphlets  from  Human  Rights  Commission 
As  appropriate 

1.    Paryon,  W.,  t.  Larson,  The  Law  and  You 
L.  M.  Larson 


BEST  copy  aiUBlE 

UNIT  V 
ITEM  A, 
503 

Canada  ffenpower  .Centers,  Department  of  Manpower  and  Imm^pratlon 
To  be  aware  of  the  services  offered  by  this  agency. 


Speaker  from  G.M.C.  in  local  area 
31*14  Edmonton  Street, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Telephones  9B5-3563 

Timet       $0  minutes 

As  appropriate 

Related 
Materials} 

Origin t  1.    Cope  Program 

Windsor,  Ontario 


Subject? 

Objective; 

Format  of 
Activities t 

Activity  It 
Conclusions; 


BEST  COPir  w/i,yiByj 

• 


ITEM  A. 


Subjects 


pepartnient  of .  Education 


Ob.iective?       To  be  aware  of  the  programs  available  through  this  department • 

Format  of 
Activities; 

Activity  Is      Speaker  from  the  Department  of  Education  or  from  local  school 
division. 


Time: 


^vO  minutes 


Conclusions  t 


As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials; 


Origin { 


Cope  Program, 
Windsor,  Ontario 


UW  XT  V 
ITEM  A. 
50$ 


m 


Subject { 


Department  of  Colleeres  and  Universities  Affairs 


Objective?       To  be  aware  of  the  programs  offered  through  this  department. 

EomoaljQf 
Activities: 


Activity  1. 
Activity  g» 


Speaker  from  Department  of  Colleges  and  Universities  Affairs 
Literature  on  available  programs 

Timet       $0  minutes 


Conclusions!     As  appropriate 


Materials} 


Origins  1.    Cope  Program, 

Windsor,  Ontario 


UN  IT  y 
ITEM  A,  • 

506 

Sub;)eott 

Ob^jectlvGj 

Timet 
Format  of 

Activities: 


y.W.CA.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.M.HA. 

To  be  aware  of  the  services  offered  by  these  agencies. 
^  minutes 


Activity  1; 
Activity  2t 
Activity  3! 
Activity  hi 
Activity  5« 


Speaker  from  Y.M.G.A.,  301  Vaughanj  Winnipeg,  Telephone}  9US«8l^7 
Speaker  from  Y.M.H. A. ♦  370  Margrave,  Winnipeg,  Telephone:  9U3 -6551 
Speaker  from  Y.W.CA. ,  kh7  Webb  Place, Winnipeg,  Telephones  9U3-0381 
Discussion  on  literature  from  3  agencies. 

Watch  for,  save  and  discuss  newspaper  clippings  of  services  provided 
by  the  three  agencies* 


CQQClusiona  8    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials! 


Origin* 


L.  M.  Larson 


4o  J 


UNIT  V 
ITEM  A. 
S07 


BEST  copy 


Subjects 


Department  of  Tovorlsni,  Recreation  ancl  Cultural  Affairs 


Cbjectiye>       To  be  aware  of  the  services  provided  by  this  department . 


Time: 


^  minutes 


Format  of 
Activities? 

Aotivity  li  Speaker  from  the  Department  of  Tourism »  Recreation  and  Cultural  Affairs* 

Activity  g;  Discussion  on  literature  from  the  Department  of  Tourism ♦  Recreation  and 
Cultural  Affairs, 

Activity  3»  Newspaper  clippings  on  local  parks  activities  -  save  and  discuss* 

Conclusions}  As  appropriate 


Related 
Material St 


Ori|{int 


1,     L*  M«  Larson 


8»T  copy  W/imBLE 


TOT  V, 

508 

Subject: 


Bnergency  Measures  Organization 


Objeotivef      To  be  aware  of  the  services  provided  by  this  organization. 


Timet 
Roniat».,n,f 

Activities? 


^0  minutes 


Activity  li      Speaker  from  EMO,  139  TuKedo  Blvd. ,  Winnipeg  Telephone?  28U-2070 

...  ^  , 

Activity  2t      Film  by  EMO  on  Winnipeg  diirtwp  f.hA  iotfn  f\i}^^, 
Conclttsions;    As  appropriate 


Related 

Materials:  1.  Film  -  NFB ,  Winnipeg  1950  Flood 
Origin:  L*  M.  Larson 


ERIC 


>  ■ 

BEST  copy  WfliuiBiE 


UNIT  V 

TTOU. 

509 


Sub.-ject: 


Department  of  Agriculture 


Ob.iectlve:       To  be  aware  of  the  programs  and  services  offered  by  this  department. 


Time: 


^0  minutes 


Format  of 
Activities: 


Activity  It      Speaker  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Activity  2t      Literature  from  the  Department  o f  Agriculture • 


Activity  3 »      Speaker  from  the  local  liH  organization* 


Activity  U:      Local  Agricultural  representative  as  a  speaker* 


Conclusions <     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials i 


Origin: 


L*  M.  Larson 


4  < 


JO 


UNXT  V 
ITEM  A. 
$10 


teST  copy  flVfllLABLB 


Sub^ctJ 


Women's  Liberation 


*    O^.ig-O^il-,''^®*       To  be  aware  of  the  programs  and  beliefs  of  this  organization. 

Format  of 
Activities r 

Activity  It      Speaker  from  the  local  Women's  Liberation 
Time:       50  minutes 

Conclusions 8    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials  t 


Origin: 


Cope  Program,  Windsor,  Ontario 


ERIC 


BEST  COPY  mum 


UNIT  V 

SSLSv-  Uae  of  Lelsuro  Time 

511 


Sub.ieott 


Ideas  for  leisure  time. 


Objectivet  ,     1.    To  gather  information  about  leisure  time, 
2.     To  plan  and  choose  a  leisure  time  activity. 

ypytnat  of 
Activitic?s 


Activityl.  1, 


Producing  Ideas  about  Leisure  Time« 
Source :     Life  Skills  Coaching  tenual 

pp  20U  -  12 
Time:       ^0  minutes 


Conclusions:     As  appropriate. 


Related 
Msiterialst 


1.    Department  of  Health  and  Social  Development, 
270  Osborne  Street  North, 
Winnipeg,  ffenitoba 
R3C  0V8 

Telephones  9li6«^782U 


1.     Life  Skills* «ete* 


UNIT  V 
ITEM  B, 

,512:  .                    ...  , 

Subject?  UsiniB!  Leisure  Time. 

Ob,iectivej       1,  To  identify  the  need  to  use  leisure  time. 

2.  To  realize  the  value  of  leisure  time  as  a  means  of  self-expression* 

3.  To  learn  to  use  leisure  time  to  promote  personal  growth. 


Format  of 
Activities? 

Activities 

1  -  II;  Using  Leisure  Time 

Source?     Counsellor's  Resource...* etc* 

Unit  15,  pp  l  -  2,  Activities  1  -  11 
Time:       ^0  -  90  minutes  for  any  one  activity* 
See  Appendix  A 

Conclusions?     As  appropriate 


Related 

Materials?       1.    Counsellor^  Resource... etc. 

Unit  15,  p  2 

2.     Kinney,  Jean  and  Cle.    g?  Tests  That  Reveal  Youf  Hidden  Talents 
New  York?   Hawthorn  Books ,  Inc.,  1972 

Origin?  1*    Counsellor's  Resource  Book.. .etc. 


Appendix  A 


8BT  cow  mnm 


SELF-CONCBPT 

Using  Leisure  Time 

1.  Identifying  the  n^ed  to  use  leisure  time  constructively  as  more 
tlno  is  made  available  for  this. 

2.  To  realize  the  value  of  leisure  time  as  a  means  of  self-expression. 

3.  To  learn  to  use  leisure  t?,me  in  such  si  way  as  to  foster  personal 
growth. 

To  provide  practical,  meaningful  group  activities  to  Invove  the 
student  in  a  greater  realization  of  the.  value  and  use  of  leisure  time. 

1.  What  do  you  commonly  do  when  you  have  a  half  hour  to  an  hour  free? 
List  three  activities. 

2.  What  are  your  leisure  activities  when  you  have  half  a  day  to  a  full 
day  free?   List  three  activities. 

3«     Time  Fantasy?  Imiagine  it  is  the  year  2000.  What  would  you  do  if  you 

worked  only  three  hours  per  day?  Would  you  be  bored?  What  does 

this  tell  you  about  yourself? 
U.    What  would  you  do  if  you  were  independently  wealthy  and  could  do 

whatever  your  wanted  with  yourself  and  your  time?  What  does  this 

tell  you  about  yourself ? 

•'Brainstorm"  a  list  of  leisure-time  activities  they  en,1oy.   Oo  over 
the  list  and  classify  as  to  those  which  cost  money  and  those  which 
are  free.   Is  it  necessary  td  spend  money  to  havi^  a  good  tine? 

6.  When  doee  leisure-time  become  work?  (Gardining 

sewing  vs.  woirkinl  as  a  seamstress  $  partying  vs.  entertaining  on 
business;  cooking  vs.  being  a  chef  or  professional  cook}  tinkering 
with  cars  vs.  mechanic}  fishing  on  holiday  vs.  fishing. fdt*  a  living). 

7.  Why  have  vacations,  anyway?  What,  for  you*  is  the  ideal  vacation? 
What  does  this  tiell  you  abdut  yourself? 

8.  What  does  it  mean  to  "eommune  with  nature*'?  Why  is  eanplng 
becoming  more  p^la^? 


Appendix  A 

BEST  COPT  flwiuBjp 

WIT  y 

ITEMS. 

512      SelfrConoept  continued > 

Activities t      9.     What's  the  difference  between  "getting  away  from  it  all"  to, 

"recharge  your  batteries"  in  a  peaceful  setting  and  escaping 
from  reality? 

10.  What  leisure-time  activities  offset  a  mood?  What  leisure- time 
activities  are  best  done  in  a  particular  mood  (passive,  peaceful 
hobby  vs.  something  active  -  chess  or  chopping  wood ,  building  ship 
models  or  playing  football,  curling  or  racing  a  snowmobile,  etc.)? 

11.  What  new  leisure- time  activities  are  available  to  you  in  your  home? 
community?   school?   (YMCA,  church,  CMC  -  fraternal  organizations, 
anti-pollution  activities,  etc.).   What  new  activities  do  you 
suggest  for  your  parents?   school?  yourself? 

Resources;       Creative  Hands.  Cox  and  Warren.  (Wiley).  ^ 
Think  of  These  Things,  Krishnamurti. 

guinness 's  Book  of  World  Records.  McWhirter  (Bantam  Books). 
01ft  from  the  Sea,  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh. 

The  Complete  Book  of  Games,  Clement  Wood  and  Gloria  Goodard,(poubleday). 


UNIT  V 
ITEM  B. 
513 


fif  Si  r  copy 


Subject  t 


Learning  to  Relax 


Objective t       To  identify  ways  of  relaxing, 


Format  of 


Activities: 


Activity  It 


Take  a  survey  of  the  ways  in  which  various  people  relax. 
*  Divide  the  activities  into  two  main  categories: 

a)  participant  activitiffi(those  in  which  people  take 
an  active  part) . 

b)  spectator  :activi ties  (those  in  which  people  watch  and 
do  not  take  an  active  part)  • 


-  Try  to  draw  up  a  list  of  activities  which  would  be  participant 
activities  but  in  a  smooth  entrance  approach. 

Time:       ^0  minutes 


Activity  2: 


Conclusions: 


Resoux^iiie  person  from  an  OFY  or  LIP  project  to  demonstrate  basic 
Yoga  relaxation  to  the  group* 
Time:       50  minutes 
As  Appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


Origin: 


B£STCOPirflwi/uiBiE 

t 


tJNIT  V 

ITEM  C<  •  Comaurdty  Involvement 
$1U 


Sub;)ent< 


Jtefinition  of  social  responsibility. 


Ob.1ectivet        To  define  what  is  community  responsibility. 


Fo.rma.t.iO.'C 
Activities; 

Activities 
1-3: 


A  Definition  of  Social  Responsibility 
Source;     ABE*  »»etc» 

Unit  III,  pp  151-2 ♦  Topic  1,  Activities  1-3 
Tine :       Approximate  $0  -  90  minutes  on  any  Activity 


Conclusions;  As  appropriate. 
Related 

Materials;        1«     ABE. . .etc . 

pl5U 


Origin; 


!•     ABE*  ••etc. 


4A0 
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UNIT  V 

ITEM  c; 

^15 


Sub.iectj 


Cultural  envl ronment 


Ob.iectlvei/ 


1.  To  be  aware  of  how  our  social  and  cultural  environment 
influendes  behavior. 

2.  To  examine  cultures  around  the  world  and  throuffhout 
history  to  illustrate  how  they  influence  behavior. 

3«     To  be  aware  of  what  our  culture  means  to  ua* 


Format  of 
Act ivit lest 


Activities 
1  -  10! 


Oultural  Environment. 
Source:    Counsellor's.*. etc. 

Unit  $4  pp  1  -  5 

Activities  1  -  10 
Times       ^0  -  $0.  minutes  for  any  one  actJiVity* 

55fle  Appendix  A 


Conclusionai    As  ajppropriate 


Related 
tfaterialsi 


^*    CQ^^8ellor '  s « » »etc . 

Unit  0,  p  6 
2.    Gorney,  Roderic,   The  Human  Agenda 

New  Yorki  Bantam  Books  lnc.>  1973. 


Qrigint 


Counsellor 'a. ..etc* 


Appendix,  A 


SELF*CONCEPT 
'  ■  '  UNIT  $ 

Cultural  Environment 

'  '  '       ■     .  ' 

1.  To  show  how  our  social  and  cultural  environment  influences 
behavior. 

2.  To  examine  different  cultures  throughout  the  world  and 
throughout  history  to  illustrate  how  they  influence 
behavior. 

3«     To  appreciate  cultural  differences  for  the  broadening 
experience,  deeper  understanding,  and  personal 
enrichment  they  can  bring  to  us. 

I4.     To  put  into  perspective,  for  our  own  self -awareness  and  r 
self-realiisation,  what  our  culture  means  to  us* 

This  unit  i-^yolves  "a  quick  trip  around  the  world"  from  ancient  to 
modern  times,  pointing  out  some  striking  cultural  differences  to 
introduce  the  student  to  the  idea  of  culture  and  its  effect  on 
behavior  and  on  an  individual 's  self-concept. 

Ancient  Civiliaations? 

1.  Hindu(India),  practice  of  Suttee,  the  wife  would  jump  into 
the  funeral  pyre  of  her  deceased  husband* 

2.  Indians  (U.S*  and  Canada)  considered  death  by  torture  A i 

proper  and  acceptable  w^y  to  dispose  of  enemy  warriors. 

The  captive  would  encourage  his  tormenters  and  in  so 

<Joing  prove  his  courage.  Warriors  who  endured  Idngest 

were  eonsidereidl  very  brave.   Some  tribes  would  have  a 

ritual  feast  of  the  warrior's  heart,  believing  that  in 

consuming  his  heart  they  would  absorb  hifi  courage  a^^^^ 
bravery, 

3*    Romans  would  lie  on  their  aide  While  eating,  propped  up 
on  one  elbow.  They  would  eat  as  many  as  sev^rt  weals 
at  one  time,  drinking  ipeoae*  dn  expectorant  which  . 
caused  them  to  vomit  the  previous  meal. 


Appendix  A 

UNIT  V  * 
ITEM  C«  , 

'     ■ )"  '  .  .  ,  ■  ■  ■  , 

Self -Concept  continued* 

U.     Egyptians  buried  their  Pharaohs  with  a  boat  to  transport 
them  through  the  spirit  worlds  and  gold  and  Jewels  to  pay 
their  way.  through  the  next  life.  To  pilot  the  ship  and 
minister  to  their  needs,  the  servants  and  slavfes  of  the 
Pharaoh  were  buried  with  him.   The  opera  Aida  describes 
ho\i  Aida  was  buried  alive  with  the  man  she  loved,  a 
common  practice  in  ancient  Egypt, 

5.    Aztecs  of  the  Yucatan,  Mexico,  would  choose  and  worship 
one  man  for  a  year,  until,  at  high  noon,  on  the  longest 
^       day  in  the  year  (June  21),  with  the  sun  directly  overhead, 
he  would  lie  on  a  stone  altar  before  as  many  as  100  ,000 
people,  while  a  red  robed  priest  quickly  cut  out  his  heart 
and  held  it  high,  sti3.1  pumping,  before  the  crowd.   It  was 
a  ritual  sacrifice  to  the  sun  god.   At  Chichen  -  ItBa,  most 
archaeologists  agree,  girls  were  drowned  by  being  thrown 
into  a  deep  well;  to  appease  the  sun  god. 

Modern  CivAliaationt 

What  W6  consider  shocking,  abnormal,  or  repulsive,  may  be 
considered  not  only  normal  but  even  desirable  in  other  cultures* 
1.     gbviet  Union t   It  is  not  considered  abnormal  or  unusual  for 
grown  men  to  hug  or  kiss  on  the  lips.   During  World  War  II} 
heroes  were  awarded  medals  for  bravery  in  contoat  and  kissed 
by  their  commanding  officer. 
.  2t     U.S.  -  Canada  "  Mexican  Indians;  Most  people  are  not 

aware  that  many  common  foods  and  articles  come  to  us  from 
the  Indian?   tobacco,  pipes,  corn,  potatoes,  etc. 
3.    Irish;  Funeral  practice  is  to  have  a  "wake",  a  relatively 
happy  almost  party-like  atmosphere,  as  compared  to  Italian 
funerals,  much  more  emotional  and  despairing.   In  some 
countries,  mourners  are  hired  to  weep  at  funerals*   In  our 
own  culture  the  cost  of  a  caskst  is  a  sign  of  status >  as  is 
the  number  of  cars  in  the  flineral  procession  and  the  ouantity 
of  flowers  displayed. 
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UNIT  V  . 
ITEM  C« 

Self-Ooncept  continued, 

•      ^»     On  islands  in  the  PacifiQ  d'thft  Sr>»t.h  .goncit)  it  ig  , 
customary  for  a  girl  to  Tfiarry  only  after  she  is 
pregnant.   Pre-marital  pregnancy  is  not  only  accepted 

but  respected  by  the  culture ,  because  it  proves  she  , 
can  bear  children. 

5.    The  Masai  tribe  of  Africa  drink  fresh  blood  from  their  . 
"    cattle  and  rub  dung  in  their  hair,  a  sign  of  good  .  % 

grooming.   Other  tribal  people  drive  sharp,  polished 
^ones  throu^  their  noses  and  distort  facial  features 
(lips,  ears).    In  west  Africa,  boys  work  'til  they  are 
114  or  1^  to  buy  a  wife,  then  the  wife  works  and  the  boy 
"retires"  to  sit  and  talk  with  the  men  01-,  occasionally, 
go  hunting.  ,/fh6  "Afro"  hair  style  is  far  more  common  in 
the  U.S.,  than  in  Africa.   Mostcf  the  African-style 
"dashikis"  (sAlky  v^neck  shirts),' are  made  in  Hong  Kong. 
^*     Jginist  priests  in  India  so  value  all  forms  of  life  they 
pay  men  to  lie  on  cots  and  let  maggots  eat  their  flesh 
(incidentally,  medical  authorities  say  this  is  a  good 
method  of  treating  many  open  wounds!)   Dr.  Tom  Dooley, 
;       while  operating  his  hospital  in  I^osv  had  Buddhist  moh^^ 
:  ,  :        pray  for  the  germs  he  killed  in  his  routine  medical  practice. 
,7.     When  t^e  White  man  first  came  to  explore  their  land  and  set 

fur  trade  Eskimos  would  insist  on  sharing  their  wives  n 
;  with  visitors.   Sailors  reported  the  same  behavior  on  Pacific 

Islands  100  years  ago  where  it  was  customary  for  the  island  chief 
to  offer  his  daughter.   Killing  female  babies  to  control  popu- 
lation growth  was  afc  one  time  widely  practiced  throughout  the 
;  Orient  (thrown  overboard  from  sanpans  in  rivers)  and  among  the 
early  Eskimo  (put  outside: igloo  to  freeze), 
^"  jte!U  ^otnen  bathe  publicly  in  the  nude.   Xn  some 

parts  of  Africa,  eating  terminltes  is  considered  a  delicacy. 

or  grasshopper  are 
a  real  treat.  In  parte  of  Asi£,  roasted  rats  are  a  much  sought 
after  food.   In  Paris  in  la?^.  George  Blaet»s  opera  CAim 


AfjpeVdix  ^ 
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UNIT  V 
ITEM  0, 

Self "Concept  continued « 

8.     shocked  the  audience  with  a  scene  in  which  women  smoked 
cigarettes.   In  Japan,  there  were  riots  in  the  streets  when 
Henrik  Ibsen's  play  DOLL'S  HOUSE  was  enacted,  because  it 
described  a  wife  who  left  her  husband  because  of  his  indiffe- 
rence to  her  -  a  serious  breach  of  Oriental  wifely  obedience. 
^*  Chinese  use  acupuncture  as  a  standard  part  of  medical 

practice.   Lonp,  thin  needles  are  stuck  into  the  part  of  the 
,  body  causing  illness.  We  are  only  now  researching  the  effect  , 
of  this  treatment,  which  seems  to  be. Quite  successful. 

Activities t      1.     Cultural  shock. 

Have  students  discuss  what  it  would  be  like  (  and  feel  like)  if  they 
came  from  any  of  the  cultures  described  in  this  unit  to  modern- 
day  Canada,   Can  they  remember  any  similar  feelinfS  or  problems 
related  by  their  parents  or  grandparents  about  coming  to  Canada 
from  other  nations  and  cultures? 

2.  Gultural  diffusion. 

Discuss  how  the  culture  of  any, group  of  immigrants  influences 
a  nation's  culture  (in  Manitoba,  the  Ukrainian  perogy,  French, 
meat  pie,  the  English  "pub",  etc.).   What  can  we  see  of  other 
i       cultures  here  in  Manitoba  (Ukrainian  "onion  dome"  churches.  French 
.   '  language  street  signs  In  St.  Boniface,  American  gasoline  companies. 

etc.).  Wiat  can  we  hear?  "(dialects,  accents) . 

3.  Have  students  discuss  the  cultures  represented  by  their  own 
names  (first  and  last  names!). 

Variation}   List  the  nations  of  origin  on  the  chalkboard.  Add 
any  others  they  know  about*   Discuss  how  most  of  us  are  more 
like  than  unlike  each  other  (clothes,  food  we  eat,  general  habits/' 
and  attitudes,  height,  weight,  etc.)  despite  these  differences.  ^ 
Unless  we  ask  or  volunteer  ethnic  origins  or  even  religions  and 
political  affiliation V we  very  often  can't  notice  the  differ<?nce« 
Is  it  a  good  idea  to  talk  or  think  about  cultural  differences? 
When  is  it  good?  When  bad? 
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Mil 
ITEM  G, 

Self "Conoept  continued . 

Actlvitiest      h»    Contact  the  Tribune  and  Free  Press  and  request  enough  copies 

of  the  daily  newspaper  so  the  group  can  go  over  the  paper, 
page  by  page,  and  discuss  how  the  cultural  environment  is 
described  through  the  paper's  articles.  Note  that  even  in 
the  obituary  columns  there  is  reference  to  organizations 
and  societies  involving  ethnic  and  cultural  origin*  Want 
ads  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  values  of  our  society  - 
jobs  that  pay  more  or  less,  items  for  sale  and  their  relative 
value.   Note,  too.  ads  and  the  models  and  artwork  (youthful, 
activev  smiling,  happy  people  -  not  mature,  wise,  serenely 
knowledgeable ,  older  people) •  u 

5.  Discuss  the  pro  and  con  of  the  Question  of  United  States 
influence  in  Canada.   U.S.  dollars  have  helped  us  grow 
economically,  and  to  cut  them  off  completely  would  cause  a 
crisis  within  Canada.   Where  is  the  balance  point?  Discuss 
the  ideal  ofihe  "undefended  border"  between  the  U.S.  and 
Canada ,  the  International  Peace  Garden  between  North  Dakota 
and  Manitoba.   Why  isn't  this  possible  between  other  nations? 

6.  Have  the  group  imagine  they  have  been  chosen  to  establish  a 
civilization  on  the  Moon*   Have  each  student  draw  up  a  standard 
vocabulary  of  "10  words  for  survival",  ten  words  we  can't  do 
without.   In  dyads,  try  to  synthesize  10  words  from  the  20  of  the 
pair.    In  quads,  again  synthesize  10  from  the  20  of  the  dyads. 

In  the  whole  group*  write  down  the  resulting  lists  of  10  and 
discuss*  What  does  this  tell  us  about  the  culture  envisioned? 
About  us ,  by  our  own  choice  of  words? 
Variations  Analyze  the  group  dynamics  involved}*-  who 
dominated,  who  remained  passive,  who  contributed  the  most,  etc. 
Discuss  how  leadership  changes  a  culture  (most  great  men  in 
history  dif^'^red  with  values  of  their  culture,  were  rebels). 
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UNIT  V 
ITEM  C. 

Self -Concept  continued « 

%•     On  islands  in  the  Pacific  ("the  South  Seas >»)  it/ fa 
customary  for  a  girl  to  marry  only  after  she  is 
pregnant.   Pre-marital  pregnancy  is  not  only  accepted 

but  respected  by  the  culture ,  because  it  proves  she 
can  bear  children. 

l^sai  tribe  of  Africa  drink  fresh  blood  from  their 
cattle  and  rub  dung  in  their  hair,  a  sign  of  good 
grooming.   Other  tribal  people  drive  sharp,  polished 
bones  through  their  noses  and  distort  facial  features 
(lips,  ears).    In  west  Africa,  boys  work  'til  they  are  - 
111  or  1^  to  buy  a  wife,  then  the  wife  works  and  the  boy 
"retires"  to  sit  and  talk  with  the  men  or,  occasionally, 
go  hunting.   The  "Afro"  hair  style  is  far  more  common  in 
the  U. {3.,  than  in  Africa.   Mostcf  the  Africari-style 

"dashikis"  (silky  v*neck  shirts),  are  made  in  Hong  Kong. 
^*     Jainiot  priests  in  India  so  value  all  forms  of  life  they 
pay  wen  fco  lie  on  cots  and  let  maggots  eat  their  flesh 
(incidentally,  medical  authorities  say  this  is  a* good- 
method  Of  treating  ifany  open  wounds!)   Dr.  Tom  Dooley, 
•  operating  his  hospital  in  Laos,  had  Buddhist  flionks 

pray  for  the  germs  he  killed  in  his  routine  i^^^ 

7.    When  the  white  man  first  came  to  explore  their  land  and  set 
up  the  fur  trade  Eskimos  would  insist  on  sharing  their  wives 
with  visitors.   iSallors  reported  the  same  behavior  on  Pacific 
Islands  100  years  ago  where  it  was  customary  for  the  island  chief 
to  offer  his  daughter.  Killing  female  babies  to  control  popu« 

.    lation  growth  was  at  one  time  widely  practiced  throughout  the 
Orient  (thrown  overboard  from  sanpans  in  rivers)  and  among  the 

early  Eskimo  (put  outside  igloo  to  freeze) . 
^«        i^BBi  women  bathe  publicly  in  the  nude*  In  some 

•  P^J'^s  of  Africa,  eating  termini tes  is  eonsidered  a  delicacy. 
In  parts  of  South  America,  roated  locufit  or  gyi>tt«u^y^pii%4  ay.^ 
a  real  treat.  In  parts  of  Asia,  roasted  rats  are  a  much  sought 
after  food.  In  PaHs  in  187^.  George  Blsiet»s  opera  CAttM 
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UNIT  V  '  ■ 

IT©L£.  .       .  ' 

SflTf "Concept  continued « 

'8.     shocked  the  audience  with  a  scene  in  which  wojnen  smoked  the 
cigarettes.   In  Japan  there  were  riots  in  the  streets  when 
Henrik  Ibsen's  play  DOLL'S  HOUSE  was  enacted,  because  it 
described  a  wife  who  left  her  husband  because  of  his  indiffe- 
rence to  her  -  a  serious  breach  of  Oriental  wifely  obedience. 
9«     The  Chineso  use  acupuncture  as  a  standard  part  of  medical 
practice.   Lonp,  thin  needles  are  stuck  into  the  part  of  the 
body  causing  illness.   We  are  only  now  researching  the  effect 
of  this  treatment,  which  seems  to  be  ouite  successful. 

Activities;      1.     Cultural  shock. 

Have  students  discuss  what  it  would  be  like  (  a;:id  feel  like)  if  tbey 
came  from  any  of  the  cultures  described  in  this  unit  to  modern- 
day  Canada.   Can  they  remember  any  similar  feelinp'S  or  problems  •' 
related  by  their  parents  or  grandparents  about  coming  to  Canada 
from  other  nations  and  cultures? 
2.     Cultural  diflusibn. 
.:/  Discuss  how  the  culture  of  u  ^  group  of  immigrants  influences 

a  nation's  culture  (in  Manitoba ,  the  Ukrainian  perogy,  French 
meat  pie,  the  Engiiuli  ,f'pub",  etc.).   What  can  we  see  of  other 
cultures  here  in  ^Ianitoba  (Ukrainian  "onion  dbihe"  churches,  Pre 
language  street  signs  in  St.  Boniface,  American  gasoline  companies . 
etc.).   What  can  we  hear?   (dialects >  accents). 
3»    Have  students  discuss  the  cultures  represented  by  their  own 
names  (first  and  last  names!). 

Variation:   List  the  nations  of  origin  on  the  chalkboard.  Add 
any  others  they  know  about .   Discuss  how  most  of  us  are  more 
like  than  unlike  each  other  (clothes,  food  we  eat,  general  habits 
and  ^ittitudes,  height,  weight,  etc..)  despite  these  differences. 
Unless  we  ask  or  volunteer  ethnic  origins  or  even  religions  and 
political  affiliation,,  we  very  often  can't  notice  the  difference. 
Is  it  a  good  idea  to  talk  or  think  about  cultural  differences? 
When  is  it  good?  When  bad?  ; 
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ITEK  G> 

Self  "Concept  continued «  . 

Activities:      i^.     Contact  the  Tribune  and  Free  Press  and  request  enough  copies 

of  the  daily  newspaper  so  the  group  can  go  over  the  paper, 
page  by  page,  and  discuss  how  the  cultural  environment  is 
described  through  the  paper's  articles.   Note  that  even  in 
the  obituary  columns  there  is  reference  to  organizations 
and  societies  involving  ethnic  and  cultural  origin.  Want 
ads  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  values  of  our  society  - 
^obs  that  pay  more  or  less,  items  for  sale  and  their  relative 
■  value.  Note,  too,  ads  and  the  models  and  artwork  (youthful, 
active,  smiling,  happy  people  -  not  mature,  wise,  serenely 
knowledgeable ,  older  people) . 

^.     Discuss  the  pro  and  con  of  the  ouestion  of  United  States 
influence  in  Canada.   U.S.  dollars  have  helped  us  grow 
economically,  and  to  cut  the:.,  off  completely  would  cause  a 
crisis  within  Canada.   Vlhere  is  the  balance  point?  Discuss 
the  ideal  of  Ihe  "undefended  border"  between  the  U.S.  and     ■>  . 
Canada,  the  International      0-3  Garden  between  North  Dakota 
and  Manitoba.   Why  isn't  this^ possible  between  other  nations? 

6»     Have  the  group  ir.ia^lne  thoy  have  been  chosen  to  establish  a 
civilization  on  the  Moon.   Have  each  student  draw  up  a  standard 
vocabulary  of  "10  words  for  survival",  ten  words  we  can't  do 
without.   In  dyads,  try  to  synthesize  10  words  from  the  20  of  the 
pair.    In  quads,  again  synthesize  10  from  the  20  of  the  dyadSi 
In  the  whole  group,  write  down  the  resulting  lists  of  10  and 
discuss*   What  does  this  tell  us  about  the  culture  envisioned? 
About  us,  by  our  own  choice  of  words? 
4  Variation?  Analyze  the  group  dynamics  involved}  -  who. 

dominated,  who  remained  passive,  who  contributed  the  most,  etc. 
Discuss  how  leadership  changes  a  culture  (most  great  wen  in 
history  differed  with  values  of  their  culture,  were  rebels). 
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TOT  V 

Self "Concept  continued* 

Activities t      ?•    Have  students  write' their  own  10  Coranandments.  Discuss. 

What  kind  of  culture  could  grow  and  flourish  under  such  rules. 
Have  group  try  to  synthesize  10  Commandments  from  those  of  the 
individual ' student s # 
8.    Have  students  poll  their  families  and  friends,  asking  them: 
What  is  culture?  Discuss  results  and  implj cations.   How  many 

people  think  about  culture?  How  many  relate  it  to  behavior? 

■  ■■    ■  .     "    .  ,    if  ■•   .  ^ 

Based  on  this  poll,  what  is  culture? 
9«     List  five  qualities,  tendencies,  or  traits  which  are  typical 

of  the  "Canadian  personality".   List  five  for  the  "American 

personality".   Five  for  the  "Russian  personality".   How  are  they 

similar?  How  different?  Are  these  traits. valid? 
10.   Discuss  and  debate: 

••When  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do." 

"Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

"Differences  enrich  our  lives,  enable  us  to  communicate  with  - 

each  other,  help  us  grow." 

"It  would  really  be  boring  if  we  were  all  exactly  alike." 

Resources:       Patterns  of  Culture,    ftith  Benedict. 

The  Mysterious  Universe,  Loren  Evseley. 

Man  and  Society*,  Erich  Promm.  . 

Brave  New  World ,  Aldous  Huxley. 

The  Undiscovered  Self,  C.G.Jung 

Cultural  Patterns  and  Technical  Change,  Margaret  Mead. 

Ifart,  The  Plrst  ffellion  Years,  Ashley  Montager. 

1981^,  George  Orwell. 

Walden  li:   Beyond  Freedom  and  Dignity,  B.  P.Sklnner. 
guture  Shock,  Alan  Tofler. 
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UNIT  V 

Si6 


Sub  ject  I 


Landlord-Tenant  Relationship 


Objective; 


To  gather  information  to  solve  problems  in  dealing  with  the  landlord* 


Format  of 
Activitiest 


Activity  1 J 


Activity  2 i 


Pealing  with  the  landlord 

Source:     LiiPe  Skills  Coachlnp  tfenual 

pp  339  -  52 
Time:        3  -  2  hour  sessions 

Speaker  f r{)k  Consumers  ♦  Bureau 
Time:       Approximate  one  hour 


Activity  3: 


Film  on  Landlbrd  -  Tenant  Act  from  Consumers*  Bureau 
Timer      Appriximte  20  minutes 


Activity  hi      Discussion  on  literature  from  Consumers '  Bureau 
Timet       Approximate  1  hour 

Conclusions;    As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials; 


1.    Consumers'  Bureau, 

210  Osborne  Street  North 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Telephone ;  956-1010 


Origin; 


1»    Life.  .Skills  Coaching  Manual 


4b'ju 
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ITEM  0. 
517 


Siib.ieoti 


Community  Responsibility 


Objective}       To  examine  individual  responsibili  ty  to  the  community. 


Format  of 


Activities? 


Activity  1; 


Taking  Responsibility  in  the  Community 
Source:     Life  Skills  Coaching  Manual 
Time:   2  •  2  hour  sessions 


Activity  2; 


Speaker  from  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Time:   1  hour  aporoximately 


Conclusions :     A  s  r  appropriate 


Related 


/ 


Materialat       1.    Local  newspapers  -  for  noticos  as  to  what  is  happening  locaUji 


Ogigin.? 


1«    life  Skills. •« etc* 


m-iiT  V 


ITEM  C, 
$18 


Subject;  CopinR  with  authority 

Objective;       To  understand  and  learn  ways  to  cope  with  authority. 

Format  of 
Activities; 

Activity  1;      Local  school  principal  as  a.  speaker  on  authority  and  how  to  cope  with  it. 
Time;       50  -  60  minutes 


Activity  2; 


Sociologist  as  a  speaker  on  authority. 
Time;       $0  -  60  minutes  ; 


Activity  3; 


Lawyer  as  a  speaker  on  authority. 
Time:       $0  -  60  minutes 


Activity  hi 


Any  person  in  fw  administrative  position  as  a  speaker  on  authority. 
Time;       $0  ••  60  minutes 


I  Conclusions;    As  appropriate 


Related 


Materials; 


Origin; 


L.  M.  Larson 


mvv  V 

TTEM  C. 
^19 


KST  copy  WfliuiBtE 


Subject? 


RoXe  of  Police  in  Society 


Objectlvet       To  be  aware  of  the  role  playecl  by  police  in  our  society* 

Format  of 
Activities { 

Activity  1;      Speaker  from  Public  Relations  Department  of  local  Police  Department, 
timet       Approximately  $0  minutes 

Activity  g?      Discussion  on  what  people  in  the  class  see  as  the  role  of  police  in 
:  ■-  society..  '.-,. 

Time:       Approximately  50-60  minutes 

Conclusions i     As  appropriate 

Related  • 

 ill  I 

Materials  i 


Origint 


Cope  Program ,  Windsor ,  Ontari  o 


UNIT  y 

TTPW  D,  "  ^"^'^^-^  Froi  ■i^.:as  j.U.rin  the  C:ortV"UiiH..v 


Stereotypintf 


Ohj©ct1vft: 


Fp  rwat  of 
Activltifis: 


1.     To  become  aware  of  how  we  stereotype  people, 

?.     To  be  aware  that  stereotypinp  mav  affect  cominun' cation 

wHh' that  person. 
3.     To  be  aware  of  how  the  mass/media  presents  men  and 

women  In  stereotyped  roles. 


Activity  Is 


Acti vities 
2-3 1 


Activity  hi 


Actlvltieg 


Stereotyping,,  . 

Sources     Coohsellor'g..  .^tc i  J:^..  •   

Unit  lOBy  p  3.  Acti!«/ity  t  o  ^        ;        ■  ■ 

Time:        Part  I      50  minuteS:  ' 

Part  n     50  iiilnutes  -  80;  minutes 

See  Appendix  A 

Ma 58  Media  and  Male-Female  Stereotypes 

Sources     Counsellor's.,  .etc.  'i 

— — — .  ■  ■■■■  .• 

Time^    !  J50  -  80  mim^ 

■  See  Appendix. A       .  ■■  ■:;      •  ; 

'Sex  Roles  in  Contempomry  Society 
Sources    Counsellor's.. .etc. 

—    Unit  108.  pp  16  -  18 
Times       ?0  -  30  minutes  for  each  of  the  seven  discussion  questions. 
See  Appendix  A 


Pink  and  Blues  Sex  Role  Stereotyping^  . 
SO'iJfceJ    Counsellor '  s . .  ^etc . 

Unit  211.  pp  1  -  3  f  Method  1  -  3 
Times      50  minutes  for  each  of  the  three  pa x»ts 

See  Appendix  A 


'  ITEM  nV  ■ 

jfgocial,  ProblPtDS  Within  the  Comrrjni  ty  continried( 

W       ■  "•■      *""'":  : / '■  .     V; ; 

Activity  The  Honosexual 

Source!     Counsellor 's. . .etc. 
,       •  ,  >  Unit  loa,  p  2? 

.  ,.    Tins  J        ^0—  100  minutes  > 
,  See  Aftpenciix  A 


Conclusions r   ^  As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


1 .     Counsellor.' s . .  .etc . 
.Unit  10^,  ph.  15.  2? 

■■:M;niV2ii.:.p,  3.. . 


Ori(>int 


1 .     Counselldr ' s . « .etc. 
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UNIT  V 

■gxpertenoilng  Prejudice  continued. 

Actlvi ty;         li.     Is  formlnr- rash  conclusions  illopicaX?  When  isn't  it 

.iXiogl<3al?    Is  it  a  good  habit?  ■       /  -  . 

•'      .  '  •  :  .       ■  '  :     ■  '  '  v.',  •  ■ 

,  5.     What's  the  difference  between  form' nf  a  rash  conclisid^ 

about  oysters  or  cats  and  doini?  the  same  thinp  to  a  person? 
■  What  do  WG  usually  call  such  a  rash,  unfounded  Judgment 
of  a  person? 

6.     If  you  decided  that  the  box  contained  something  valuable 
or  useless,  what  prompted  your  decision?   Was  H  a  logical 
decision  or  a  hunch?  What's  the  difference  between  a 
hunoh  and  a  prejudice e? 

.7.     People  are  like  boxes?    they  all  have  different  wrappings 
but  we  can  never  be  sure  what  is  inside  them  until  they 
,  open  up,    Is  it  a  kind,  of  prejudice  to  Jud^e  a  person 
before  you  pet  to  know  what's  inside  hiirr?    How  often  do 
person's  wrappings vactually  indicate  what's  inside? ^ 

■  8«     We  don't  mind  if  a  person  makes  a  bad  liudgment  so  lon^f  as 
he  i£5  willing  to  chanpe  his  mind  when  he  is  proven  wrong, 
lA^hat  happf'hs  when  he  refuses  •  or  when  he  can't  chanre 
his  mind?  What  do  you  do  then? 

9*    Prom  the  fexercise  we  have  just  done  we  can  see  th^^^ 

about  all  of  us.  are  at  least  Slif?htly  prone  to  prejudice. 
Just  what  Is  prc^iudiee  in  your  cpinion?'' 

10*   t^at  would  be  the  opposite  of  prejudice?   How  can  you 
■develop  the  habit  of  ''not  be1ne  prejudiced^ 


^11 


Append 'x  A 


...    ,1  ^ 


Objective j 


Ac  ti  vi  ty  I J 


Junior-  II'  ph 

To  Indunf?  awareness  of  the  various  type?  of  pre.^u'ilce  and  therpf\y 

increaise  students '  senjsi tiv ity  to  other  people. 

n)     Color  Prp.iudipe  •  ■ 

ni^inf  the  indU'^tU'^-deductlve  niethod  of  qiiestioninp.  w^^ 
from  newspaper  or  tnap^ 7. ine  clippings  which  show  a  black-white 
pre.-^ud  i  Cf ,  ■  '  .  . 

'Phe  nii'*'sM6n1  np  nhould  stimulate  ssuppest ions  of  color  pre.indice. 
crjch  a?? 'i^iousinp.  emoloyirient ,.  immipration  and  social, pre.iud "'C^* 


Activity  11}  b) 


Pr^;iudice 'Oth«»r  -'than  Color  ;  '     :  - 

Try  to  p»?t  thp  students  to  suppest  other  forms  of  pre.-iud^ce 
and  note r them  on  the  chalkboard,    Then  allow  the  students 
to  break  up  into  small"  groups  to  discuss  the  , other  tyt)es  of 
prejudice:    -  Some  of  thefie  types  are  listed  below j 

1)  Social  Class  -  (upper  class"  or"  lower  class) 

2)  Accent  of  Spee  -  (New  Canadians) 

3)  Intcllipence  and  Ellncation  -  (Oceupatibnal  vs,  Academic 
students) 

h )     Dresjs  -  ( hipp i es .  lonp  hair .  short  skirtf5 ,  "cut  of  . 

fashion  clothes")  , 
5)     Political  -  (Communism  vs.  Democracy).  ' 


Allow  thpr.rroups  to  discus.s,  these  types  of  prejudice  .for  ?0 
, tt.l«t'tes  '.kbpr {^'^ i.ma tely «  And  move  around*  selectively  Listeninp 
;  to  r roup  members  t'''  keep  them  on  the  track  and  to  interject  . 

r'«'l'^Va,nt  <'/omm'>nts  where  need  • 

Bi'inrf  th«  f^roups  back , torether  and,  have  the  proup  chairman 
O'jtline  pome  of  the  views  of  their  proup  members*. 


ERIC 


i  C  th  I nl<  thoy  ha ve  n i  ftspd  some  1  mwortant  points »  nue^t ':0r. 
the  stude  its  to  brirtp  th*>se  ooints  to  the/surface. 


4: 


in 


'niTT  V 

'Kpo  :  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ' ; 

Pre .^ud  ice  oontinu«'l.  ■  .  .  ' 

tll^.^Jli^i'       ■■Black  Like  We.  John  Howard  Or  If  fin 

Prob'^r  Our  Pre .^u-i' nog,  Hortpme  Powdermaker 
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AppenHi  j<  A 


BEST 


3 1 e  reQl^yp  np;    o  n  1 1  ni  lei  ♦  . 
nrnif  i.fvfils     Jr.  *  Sr.  H^rh 


Oh.^ectVves  j 


to  becone  aware  of  how  we  st'ereot:,'pe  people. 

To  beoome  aware  that  stereot:/plnf?  may  affeCft  communication  with 

that  person. 

Avi;5ren»sg  can' enable  particlnants  to  realize  that  there  are 
ait,ernative  ways  of  think.! np  about  people  and  behaving  towards  them. 


Activities  J 


Part  T. 

a)     Participants  are  to  divide  paper  into  eipht  sections.  In 
each  section  they  are  to  ,iot  down  words  and. phrases  that 
describe  these  people* 


1)  an  old  man  5) 

?.),  a  hard  core  activist  6) 

3)  a  school  teacher  •7) 

h)  a  brilliant  bhild  ft) 


a  hippie 
a  mother  .  . 
a  school  principal 
a  welfare  recipient 


b)  Have  particip^ints  read  their  descriptions.  List  all  the 
descjrlptions.  List  all  the  descriptions  that  may  NOT  be 
true  for  all  people  i  n  that  proup. 

Hrt  TI.  .  '^^"^  •■; 

tJ^inp  a  circle  diag;ram  list  persons  from  ^1  that  you  know  very 

Well  in  the  inner  most  circle.    As  you  work  into  the  outer  circle, 

I/ist  persons  with  whom  you  feel- least  familiar. 


FRir 


4  b''' 
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miT  V  ■  . 

^fereotypi. np  continued. 


Part  TX. 

a)  What  do  you  haye  In  common  wHh;  those  in  the  inna*  circle?  •• 
How  do  you  differ  from  them? 

b)  What  do  you  imag'ine  you  have  in  common  with  people  in  the 
outer  circle?   How  many  times  have  you  had  a  conversation 

•  with  them.  '  S:,  . 

c)  What  feelings  do  people  in  the  inner  circle  have  about 

those  in  the  outer. c  1  rcle?  How  di d  they  acaui re  these  feki nrs? 


References;       Resource  Kit  called  t 


Awareness  and  Insight  Into  People  . 

J.  C,  Penny  Company  Inc. , 

Educational  and  Consumer  Relations, 

1301  AVenie  of  the  Americas, 

New  York.  N.  Y.  10019  ^^ 

U.S.A. 
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tmiT  V  ,  - 

Subject.?  ISxpGrienclnf  Pre.TU'ilce 

Ob.lectlve;      *  to  demonstrate  to  students  that  we  ali  have  problems. 

Activityt         a)     Have  students  participate  in  the  "  Exercise  for  ExperiencihfT 

Prejudice"  (See  attached  instructions). 

b)     Have  a  discussion  on  Prejudice  either  by  dividing  the  class 
into  small  proups  or  by  remain? np  in  a  larpe  group.  (If  the 
class  is  broken,  into  small  frroups  each  frroup  must  have  a 
reasonably  skUlful  leader). 

The  followinp^estions  are  suppested  fjor  d 

1.  Can  you  really  .iudpe  something  if  "you  have  had  little  or 
no  experience  of  it?  Can  you  ju/(ge  the  taste  of  an 
oyster  by  its  appearance?   The  beauty  of  music  without  - 
seriously  listening  to  it? 

2.  You  have  probably  heard  a  statement  like  this  J    "I  love 
kittens  but  T  can't  stand  cats."   I  think  If  I  were  a  cat 
I  would  resent  it  because  it  indicates  a  prejudpent  of 
all  cats.   Can  you  think  of  any  other  similar  cliches 

J  but  ones  which  deal  with  people .  for  example,  the  American 

Indians?  What  effect  if  ,ny  do  such -statements  have  on  a  - 
person  who  has  nevet*  rat  iin  Indian?   Are  you  aware  of 
having  formed  any  .iudgments  about  a  group  of  people  based 
not  on  personal  contact  but  on  such  slogans? 

3.  Juinpinp  to  conclusions  based  on  first  impressions  or  on 
the  hearsay  evidence  of  a  friend  is  rather  common.    Ts  U 
a  good  habit?  Can  you  think  of  poss'hle  danpers  in  't? 
V/hat  is  th^!, di  fference  between  taking  a  friend's  word 
for  som«thinf?  *«  that  is ,  tt*ust  -  and  being  ^tuUible? 

[ERIC  vli><^ 
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IJNTT  V 
ITEM  !)♦ 

Exper.iencin{>  Prejudice  continued « 


Preparation: 


EXI'TICISE  FOR  EXFERmCING  PRE«n)DICE 

111,.  .■■■mi-Bttm  ■--  jii..   w  I.J  flu  I  "M  'II  mmi9^»0mimm9tmmnim%tm»mMmitmmmmmm^  m 

Each  student  should  be  supplied  with  a  sinple  sheet  of  paper 
and  n  pencil,    The  paper  should  be  folded  -.n  half  lenpthw  i se . 
Take  a  small  box,  perhaps  the  size  of  a  shoe  box,  and  place 
in  it  any  obrect,  valuable^or  useless  (e.g.  you/? watch,  a  worn 
out  ballpoint  pen).    Then  wrap  the  box,  either  in  a  fancy  way 
like  a  gift  or  in  a  careless  way  with  newspaper  and  string. 


Instructions? 


Eitplain  to  the  students  that  you  are  going  to  give  them  a 
"psycholopical  test",  but  do  not  explain  what  the  test  is  .meant  . 
to  meaisure.   Assure  them,  however,  that  it  is  a  fun  test  and  is  not. 
intended  to  embarrass  anyone.    Tell  them  that  yon  are  poinj?  to" 
ask  a  series  of  questions  and  they  are  to  answer  them  as 
honestly.as  they  can,  usinp  the  paper  supplied  to  write  the 
answers,  and  numbering  them  in  the  order  piven.  .  The  auestions  . 
are  these: 

1.     Do  you  like  cats?   Answer  yes.  no,  or  uncertain. 

5.     Do  you  like  raw  oysters?   Anm>er  yes,, no',  or  uneertain. 

3.  .   Do  you  like  classical  music?   Answer  yes,  no,  or  uncertain. 

li.     Would  you  like  to  live  in  Europe?  Answer  yes,  „no  or  uncertain. 

5,  Do  you  life  to  waltz?  ■  Answer  yes, ~ no,  or  uncertain.  • 

6.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  is  In  this  package  T  am  holding 
up?   Answer  yes,  no,  or  unnerta 'n, 


ERIC 


Now  ask  them  to  turn  the  paper  over  and  answer  the  following 
auestions,  which  are  the  second  part  of  the  above  auestions t 
1«     Have  you  ever  owned  a  cat  for  more  than  a  month?   Yes  or  Ko. 

2,  HavR  you  ever  eaten  raw  oysters?   Yes  or  No. 

3.  Have  you  ever  attended  a  symphany* or  listened  to  a  complete 
record Inr  of  one?    Yes  or  No* 

h,     Have  you  ever  been  to  t^irope?   Yes  or  No. 
Do  you  know  how  to  walta?   Yea  or  No, 
Ho  yon  tnink  there  is  somethinf*  valuable  in  this  pa okare. 


Answer  Yes, 


or  llncerta': n. 
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UNIT  V  , 


ITEM  n> 

.  Exeroi  se  for  Experl  enn  ing>  Pre jud  Ice  oont '  rmed « 

When  they  have  written  their  answers,  have  the  students  unfold 
the  papfjr  so  both  sets  of  answers  are  visible.    To  score  the 
test  they  are  to  use  the  following  procedure t 
1«     They  pet  a  zero  if  the  second  part  of  the  question  was 

answered  no  and  the  f-srst  part  was  ansv>ered  either  yes 

or  no, 

e.p.  Do  you  like  cats?,.  Yes  (or  No), 

Have  you  ever  ownbd  a  cat  for  more  than  a  month?  No. 

2.,,    They  get  one  point  if  they  answered  the  second  part  of  the 
question  yes  and  the  first  part  was  answered  either  yes 

, '■ .         _ ;        or  no. " 

■  ■      e.p.  Do  you  like  cats?   Yes  (or  No) 

Have  you  ever  owned  a  cat  for  more  than  a  month?  Yes. 

3.     They  pet  two  points,  if  they  answered  the  second  part  of  Ihe 
question  no  and  answered  the  first  part  uncertain, 
e«g.  Do  you  like  cats?  Uncertain, 

li.     They  get  three  points  if  they  answered  the  second  part  of  . 

the  question  yes  and  the  first  part  of  the  question  uncertain, 
e.f?.  Do  you  like  cats?'  Uncertain. 

Have  you  ever  owned  a  cat  for  wore  than  a  month?  Yes. 

'    Each  pair  of  flues t ions  is  scored  in  this  way.  except  for  the  last 
question  regard inp  the  box.   Repardless  of  how  they  ansvjer  the 
first  part  of  the  last  question,  they  recei v?,  a >.ero  if  they 
ansvier  either  yes  or  no  to  the  second  part  and  three  points  If 
they  answer  uncertain.    (The  question  was*.   Do  you  think  there  is 
something  valuable  in  this  packape?) 
^       After  everyone  has  tqtaled  his  score,  announce  thft  foUcwinp  rnnkinr 
1^  - 1^  -  very  open-winded,  honetit,  will^nr  to  study  the  facts* 
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Fyerclso  for  Expert ehclnp  Pre judi ce  continued . 

-  Ill  -  10' -  average. 

9  -   5  -  below  averager  likely  to  ,iunp  to  conclusions,  pronfi  to 
.    •  prejudice. 

ii  -  .  G  -  very  prone  to  pre.-^u''Hc(5.  easily  influenced  by  opinion 
of  others,  or  by  externals. 

i  At  this  point,  students  will  want  to  challenfre  the  validity  oi* 
the  test,  oualify  their  answers,  Question  the  implications.  Vfhen 
this  happens  you  can  begin  the  discussion  with  spme  of  the 
suggested  questions.  '' 


Resource}         Exercise  for  Kxperiencinp  Pre.judice  -  from  "Self -Awareness 
Through  Group  Dynamics"  -p  7ii  -  76. 

^Ptgrences t      Self ^Awareness  Thrpuph  Group  Dynamics ,  Richard  Rei chert? 
George  A,  ' Pflaum  -  piiblisher  -  1970,  U.S,A. 
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UNIT  V 


0  20  •  • 


(Meaning  6  Causes) 


Prejudice 


Grade  l.cwol;    10  -  12 


Objective: 


To  undcrotand  the  moaning  and  causes  of  prejudice* 


Activity  I; 

Role  playing  (10  -  15  raitiutes)* 

•  One  «lrl»  Je»^n»  in  the  class  has  parents  who  own  a  large  ski  cabin 
on  VHiistler  Mvountain.    They  have  told  her  that  she  nay  invite 
the  glrl53  in  her  rocn  u?  far  foe  weekend.    She  and  her'three  best 
girl  friends  decide  v.*hether  or  not  to  include  everyone^  or  to 
exclude  P.uthi  a  devout  church  eoer  whom  they  seldon  talk  toj  Anne» 
the  55rartost  girl  In  the  roca  and  Ursula.    Ursula  is  a  beautiful, 
woll-dres$5sd  girl  who  has  just  r.oved  to  tot.'n  and  has  nade  a  real 
hit  with  the  boys  but  not  nuch  contact  with  the  girls  yet.  In 
each  case  tv;o  of  Joan's  friends  express  disapproval  of*  inviting 
th'^se  girls. 

Activity  It: 

Discuss  prejudice  using  the  following  questions.  (10-15  minutes). 

1.  Vint  word  describes  the  cpposinji, girls  attitude  to  inviting 
Ruth,  Anne  and  Ursula?,  (prejudice) 

2.  Mow  did  these  four  girls  feel? 

3.  What  Is  the  difference  between  dislike  and  prejudice? 

4.  How  does  it  feel  to  be  a  victim  of  prejudice? 

Activity  ITl! 

Sutnnsavlifc  neaning  of  prejudice  on  board  fror.  student  contributions, 
(not  factuali  can  be  cither  positive  or  negative) .  ^ 
UTiat  are  sor.c  ^iorr.on  teenage  prejudices?    (police,  teachers 
church-goers,  '*bralns*\  physical  appearances,  older  people,  etc.) 

Activity  IVt 

Mvide  cla?s  into  groups  with  a  chairncin  and  secretarv  and  trv  to 
think  up  ten  instances  vho.rc  you  have  i^ocn  or  road  where  prcludice 
was  involved.    Can  you  think  of  two  Instances  of  prejudice  vou 
have  witnessed  in  thiii  hi.«h  school?  , Give  ten  reasons  whv  the 
pt^^rnon  \uA  to  act  cr  wa.^  ccr-peiled  to  behave  in  a  discriir.atorv  way*' 
Follow  up  with  -  Prejudice  -  Causes  i  Awareness. 


Heferenfc?j ! 

Ijllll^llL.^  oXJ' r ej  ud  ic e  >  G.  Saen^cr. 
lll^IvL^'JJX.^LJlriUL^^^^  Aliport. 
5££iil^il^tLr:^t':^^  fi.  B^Jttelheltti 
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UNIT  V 


ITKMn. 

5?o 


l*re;)ucUco  -  Causes  and  Avar c;ne.ss 


Grade  lovcl!  10-12 
Ohjpct (vu;    ,  . 

To  understand  the:  causes  of  prejudice  and  to  nake  the  students 
aware  of  their  ovnv  prejudices, 

Actlvi  ty  I  ;  ■  V  ' 

Have  the  chairr.an  \6f  each  proup  fron  the  previous  day  choose 
•  • '  tv'o  cxar.nles  of  ptojudice  r.er.bcrs  of  his  r.roup  have  seen  and 
dir,cu^;s  these.    Make  a  list  on  the  board  of  factors  influencing? 
prejudice: 

1.  t.'ant  o'"  prestlF.ei  -  can  be  gratified  by  finding  individual  or 

2.  K.icial  .prejuilict:  - 'of ten  found  arnonp  nentally*  ill  as  they 
attorpt  to  ratlonalif^c  and  support  their        socially  ^ 

-  unaccoptablo  bc*haviout.  /i 

3.  Kconor.ic  fru^^t rat ion^ 
A.    Social  inferiority. 

5i    Sov:u,il  'fru:Wratton  af.f»resfiion. 

f'ri-J'j  r.ful  pr'M'Jdi.crs  -  a  rsn  fireil  prot#*clfs  hlfs  pride  by 

7,  VtH>linrs  of  f.uilt,  .  . 

8.  TnHocutity  •     ..  ' 

Oi    .lea  lousy.  , 
10,    Ind.^ctrination  from  parents. 

Have  the  class  pivc  exanoles  of  each  of  these  as  they  ate 
discussed. 

Activity  U\ 

Kach  student  ir.  to  cenfldentially  vrite  dov.*n  (or  think  out)  - 
a  tiro  Ih  hlK/hor  life  vhen  Ite/she  has  felt  prajud^ced>  why 
he/sho  did,  and  what  he/«he  could  do  to  overcome  iti 

Kp  ferine  Of;  t 

.      The  tolerant  rers.onalityt  J^C.  Martin. 
1 1  rra  ,  1!.  Gofftr:an. 
pyiur^i cs  (<rtrc>juc*ice ,  Pettelheiifi. 


Mc,  nriffith. 
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UNIT  V 


ITEM  D, 


Proj udico  ^  Copbating 


Crado  t.ovolj  10-12 
Ohject i ve? 

V/hat  can  be  done  about  prejudice  and  dlscrininntipn? 
Activity  Is 

■  ■       '  '  ■■       .  .  ' 

vDivido  the  cJa'ss  Into  proups  of  five  to  discilss  worksheet  vith 
the  /ollowln;'  questions: 

1.  How  is  dlscrinination  different  fror>  preludice,  oi  is  it? 

2.  Hi  fferentiate  betveon  opinion  and  pre1udi.ce; 

-  3,    U'hy  are  r.nny  Morth  Americans  prejudiced  about  cohrnunism?  . 
If.  this  pv'etudice?  o  * 

4.    Vhy  are  r>any .Canadians  proludiced  a;*ainst  Tndia^^^  l^lvat 

can  bo  done  about  this?  '  ,f/\. 
5*    Kou 'is  Canadian  law  diiicricinatinR'? 
6*    Can  laus  counteract  social  tnores?  U^hy? 

7.  Vow  do  you  deal  with  a  preludiced  person? 

8.  V'hat  i?;  the  rolu  of  the  school/    (teacher  tolerance, 
cr.pathy^-  se! ''-insi.**!^)  ■ * 

9.  How  can  we  fifht  prciudice?    (elinate  the  basis  of  the 
differences  between  r.roups,  t;hroU]t:h  assinilation  of  fl)© 
ninorityt  rc-cducation) 

10,    Is  there  such  a  thinp,  as  an  unnrnludiced  person?  Conr.ent, 

Activity  II; 

Write  one  page  on  cither  of  the  followinp*.: 

In  Khodoj^ia  a  white  truck  driver  passed  a    roup  of  idle  natives 
and  ruttrrPR^  "They're  la2y  brutes!''.    A  few  hours  later  ho  saw 
natives  heaving  200  pound  sacks  of  nraJn  onto  a  trucks  sin^inp  in 
rhythm  to  their  work,    **Savaf.es/*  he  j*runbled»  "what  do'you  expect?**. 

How  would  yob  deal  with  this  person  if  vou  did  not  ir.nore  hih? 

,    ,  ^  or  ' 

•*Kor  myself,  earth-bound  and  fettered  to  the  scene  of  r.v 
activities,  I  confess  that  I  do  fee^l  the  difforence$  of  nankind,  ' 
national  and  individual  -  1  an.  In  plainer  words,  a  bundle  of 
prejudiroi;  -  nade  up  of  likincs  nnd  dislikes  -  the  verv  thrall  to 
sjT.pathiesi  apathies,  antipathies.*'  * 

Charles  Laitb 

Conu';ent  on  thl54  quotation. 
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TT  lHj'  .  I  -   n  I 

ITEM  n«  ■  •■■ ' •  ■'' ■ '  ■  ■■■■  If  ■  - ■  ' 

/  Cultural  Groups  ^  "0 

Junior  Hleh  '  .  '    .  . 

•  5'^;:.  Object  Ivcr:  '  ■  .. .. 

To  foster  an  understanding  of  J 
J,    How  cultural  differences  Arose; 

2.  ;  The  prohlcna  cultural  dif.fcrnncea  have  caused  in jnan^s 
relations  with  tnan.  .  .       *     .  /  ffi 

f  3.    Ho!v  Canada  hns  becorc  a  nation  of  such  diverse  population 

origins  ^  and  to  understand,, the  significance  of  this/? 

Discussion r  :  ' 

St)eak  to  your^tudents  about  how/before  the  cart 
heavily  populated  as  it  is  nov,  jsrouns  of  neople  lived  frorn 
ronortition  to  generation  in  vlrtWl  isolation  fron  one  another. 
Then  BO  on  to  activity  !• 


Activitv  I: 


1 


Divi.^iu /the  cla?»ri  Into  tlireo  sections  ot  the  roon  and  leave  a 
free  space  between  the  f.roups.    Each  ?roup  will  he  representa- 
tive of  one  area  of  the  earth,  , 

Kxamle    1*  -  Equatorial  -  .iuriji^leV  etc i  (Africa?)    " -'V 

2.  -  Northern  Kurope  (U.s/s.R.if) 

3.  -  Desert  -  (Pahara?)  >  . 


2.    Have  each  group  discuss  and  answer  the  following  questions! 

a)  What  would  your  skin  color  he? 

b)  ti*hat  kinds  of  foods  would  you  eat? 

c)  Would  you  st)eak  the  satne  lanruaso  as  the  other  two  proups? 

d)  Would  you  have  the-  satne  religion?  . 

e)  poscrlbe  sotte  of  your  custo»S|  nuslci  leisure,  work 
habitsi  etci 

3*    niscuss  what  happens  when  the  thrce^rouns  in  the  class 

(world)  bepln  to  ^irow  and  expand  their  terrltorv  Carrv  this 
on  into,  a  discussion  of  war,  terrltc:ial  st,rupples»  ctci 

^4..    Is  thete  any  rooa  fot  eKpahsion  today? 


•Appendix  A 


UNIT  y 
TT1SM  D« 


A^t  U'Uy.  II, $  - 

.     Cultural  Identity  in  Canarta 

DlncuRs  \hth'the  help  of  hifttoricnl  resources  from  the  school 
And  pub)  ic  IJbrary,  the  historical  hackj?round  of  Canada's 
Gcttlcment,  even  as  it  continues  todayt  ^ 

2,  '  Have  students  list  examoles  of  cultural  groups  whith  fom 
our  country.  '■■ 

3*    Have  students  list  exar.plc^  of  cluVs  c^^ 

orrnnlJtat  ions  v'hi.ch  foster  the  naintenancc  of  ethnic 
ej5.  -  Monnbnitc  Brcthoren  CoUeninto 

-  Canadian  Ukrainian  Athletic  Club  (CVAC) 

4*    Havtt  each  stu<ient  tell  vhere  his  family  oriplnally  cawe 
fror,  nnd  lint  the  Various  countries  on  the  chalkboard, 
*^V<^*rhe  outline  f%.(>>  could  be  used  here  to  make  this 
activity  fiore  t^eaninj'fiiJLf'  .. 

5»    Have  the  students  discus*^  the  ff^l  lovM.nci  ou^stinnt-Would 
.  C7r^:jda  bo  bottur  otf  if  vc  ecu!.!  tuhu  all  of  tha. people 
iron  every  type  of  hacltj?round  and  put  th<?Jn  into,  a  hu^te 
moltinR  pot  and  then  re-?.h/^pe  then  all  Into  **C/inadlatts" 
who  have  a  bit-  of  every  cultural  horitafse  in  them?"* 


Appe  ndi  x  A 


MO 
ITTSM.  Dt 


...     To  h(>lf>  studcfits  becoir.a  r.oro  awar©  of  how  the  - 
prer»cnt.n  men  6  vonen  in  stereotypccJ  rplns^  ♦ 

Activity;  '"-v?"  .•  ■ 

.  It    Have,  students  read  the  daily  npvsoap^r  r  feature  orticlos, 

nm,  ,advertiser?ents,  help  wanted  ads,  etc. ,  and  discuss  vhafe 
kind  of  stereotyped  picture  is,  presented  of  Woren?  of  men? 
Give' examples  of  1*V  conne.rcials  that  portray  the  "housewife 
non-pcrsouV*  and  the  **husband  non-person*' ,    Give!  exaj'nples  of 
cominGrcials  .that  portray  r.en  and  wonen  as  seS**ohtccts 

the  handsor.c  nan  lyih)?  in  bed,  j>are--ohested,  selling  . 
MitchutTi  deodorant).    Do  these  portrayals  naUe  us  feel  ' 
Inadequate,    In.  what  ways?   Dp  you  suppose  that  the  Intentions 
of  many  con-JT.crcials  is  to  nake  us  feel  inadequate  so  that 
wo  will  buy  their  products?    Arc  we  falling,  for  their 
*Suifna  plan  for  a  life-style**?    Should  we  he  thlnhinp  of  what 
kinds  of  things  are  really  important  to  us?    Giy^s  examples^ 

2.    Television  prot'rrtris  &  uovlo^s  can  also  be  extilored  for  their 
stereotyped  portrayal  oTrop  iii\d  wor.en^''  , 
6g!.  vniat  kind  of  person  is  Edith  in  '"All  in  tliCi  TaLiily**? 

\i\\At  kind  of  person  does  Clint  r:astv*ood  portray?  ' 

V?hat  kind  of  Wonen  are  featured 'in  Janes  Sond  mpvies? 

Give  other  e«ar.ples  and  discuss* 

AH  of  these  people  are  non-porsons,  or  Gtercotvpfts. 

How  are  they  different  from  real  people!  trhat  Is  a  teal 

person  like? 

Resources 

%*otnah  as  Dingbat**,  yiadenoiselle  tnngasilnei  July,  1972. 
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MifV 
520 


fir  mi  e;  l^^v»^j[»    9  -  12  . 
Object  iyo{ 

To  oxt^lote  attltucioa  concernlnr/issuos  in  cpntetppprary  '  , 

concerning  m^ilc-fonwle  sex  roles.  / 

Actiyltyt  ".'"'■'■.■r.  \:'^'.'^'"  \- .  'S/' 

-  Rotating,  panel  dlt3cu$slon#  •  . 

f|ave  four  students  (preferably  two  boys  and  two  girls)  conduct 
.  a  panel  diRcusfiion  on  one  of  clie  following  questions  for  t  few 
minutes.    Allow  a  few  minutes  fo;r  questions  and  discussiorV  from 
the  floor.    Then  call  on  another  four  students  to  discuss 
sf^cond  quor>tion^  and  another  four  to  discuss  a  third j  etc. 
Spr.^  questions' will- sparH  i-.ore  dls^  . 
audience  than  bthersi  so  the  leader  should  U55e  his  discretior^ 
and  be  flexible  about  tinihr,.    He  may  ask  pertinent  questions  ' 
.    durin^v  lhe'discus5;lon  period  if  he  fjjols  sone  aspects  of  the  X 
;  -quon?  ion  are  ^eit:R  ove  should  not  nake  value 

,  jud^:;;onts.  '  V  '--s 

Alternative  ActiVitiesi/ 

a)    Divide  class  into  groups  of  6-10  and  have  thetn  each  discuss 
the  various  topics. 

v:;b)    Sor.e  of  the  followin^^  questions  lend  thetnselves  to  role- 
■>[   pi^^yina  Situations.    Mr.,  and  Mrs.  M,  and  tbsir  3  children, 
^     ;     .V'  .    '  ^rtv  e>raf:^pld I  could  discuss  the-division  of '  labour  in  their 
;       /household  arraneer.ont. 
:  . ;  :Mts.  A.  couia      ,<<iscussin)?;  her  predicanicnt  and  decision 

;  with,  a  f  ricrtid  vor,  doctdH^^  e  he  employed  . 

:      '  aftefwat*ds  tc»  htittp  bu 

bisciinslotv  <}uu5i.tidnsj 

(Note}  these  are  examples  of  questions  that nlrjit  be  used. 
Leaders  huiy  s^^^^^^  indlude  their  ot»*n  questions.) 

I*    Mr*  ahd  Mrs.  R.  have  2  children  -  a^.eS  i  yfs.  and  6  r.onths. 
Both. parents  are  Bachelor  of  Science  j^n^duates  and -each  works  > 
h.ilf-tirt*.e      >i  research  assistant  in  a  Kiboratcry,  Thcv 
fihai-c  all  household  taohs,  includin?'  cookings  vashin.«  diapers, 
housocleaninr.i  as  well  as  child  care.    Kow  do  vou  feel  about 
Mr.  k.7 
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Mrs,  S.  is  tilt?  rotricr  ai  2  children,  fl«es  2  nnrf  4.    Sim  i,,,,, 
.1  ^•u]l«ti^'..'  ,U'f'  at  rt  florist  jihoo  vork  thrtt  islio  ro.tliv 

en.i(.n'f}<    shc:  k-nves  her  children  edch  tiav  at  a  dnv-carc 
cnntrc  nn  liy  veil -trdint'd  chllfl  cart'  worl-er.'j.    l!ou  do  vo»i 
feci  about  Mrsi  S.? 


4',' 
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Mr,  nnd  MrsV      hnvo  tv»o  tocnaPc<l  chiMrc^n,  a  boy  and  a  p.lrl* 
Thoir  sop  would  Ul'o  to  becor.o  o  doctor  ar,d  thoir  daughter 
vould  UUe  to  huccr*.c  a  la'.«/i*r  but  "^^r,  and  ^Tf,*,       hnvo  vofy 
lit,tl-C'  fjoncy  ap<i  it  v.^ogld  ho  dlfficvilt  to  support  tv.'o  children 
att'L*ndj;u^  .untvofsity,    TIk^v  doc idtd  to  aUo^'  thoir  son  to.  f.o 
and  not  chelr  riau^^htor,    Thoy  Kurwisst  to  th.-^ir  dau.chtnr 
that  she  GC't  a  ]ch  in  a  lav:  office  for  a  year  ^or  two;-  to  «eo 
If  p.!ie  really  Vvints  to  put  in  iKo  8  years  of  cducatiot*.  noccspary 
to  bpcornt?  a  Ir.vyor,    The  son,  roanvhlle,  vlll  unroll  in 
univorslty.    T!u'ir  daughter  feels  this  dociPion  is 
corpl^tcly  unfair.    How  do  you  foel  about  thoir  decision? 

Mrs.  A,  Is'  36  years  old»    She  has  A  children  -  ar.es  15,  lA,;  11, 
and  8,    Sh9  has  had  a  very  hard  life*  becauht^  her  husband 
drinl'.s  avay  rc\st       his  pay  cheque  and  is  very  abusive  to  her 
and  tb.e  childn-n.    J'Ut  tbinrs  are  bef^innin^ ,  to  look  up  for 
her  because  a  fev;  nonths  aeo  she  fiot  h'ersel f .  a  lob.  It 
docsnU  pay.r.uch.  but,  fir.e*  can        orov^de  a  few  extras  for 
her  children,  herself,  anH  b.er  hone,    f^eridds  that,  it's  a 
friendly  place  to  work  »ind  she  finds  herself  bcj'innlnr  to  bo  : 
roro  ciiocrful  tb.an  s!ie*s  boon  In  yoars,  s]\ci  i$  disn*.aycd 

to  discover  that  she  is  prornant.    ^nc  wanes  lo  'rave  ati  ' 
abortion.    Kov  do  you  feel  about*  Mrs.  A. 's  decision? 

Several  studies  have  found '  that  a  hbusevi**e  with  2  or  nore 
children  Wi^rks  an  averaro  of  11  hours  a  day,'  7  days  a  v;eeU 
for  a  total  of  77  hours  a  woe'<.    If  s!^e  vore  ds^in?,  the  sar.e 
kinds  of  jobs  outside  her  hone ,  ep.  heavy  cleaninp,  li7ht 
housv^vork,  cocking,  laundry,  chlldcare,  so'/iri?.,  etc.,  she 
would  be  earnin?  a  fair  arount  o*^  nonoy ^    It  has  been 
Buj'nctfUcd  that  housewives  be  paid  a  salary  of  $70.00  a 
week  by  the  povornrr.cnt^    Kow  do  you  feel  about  this 
sui'gcstion? 

Miss  N.,  who  is  28  years  old,  is  a  brilliant  accountant  and  an, 
excellent  worker.    >!r.  T.  ,  who -is  36  And  narried  . with  3 
children,       u  cor.potent  accountant  and  a  reliable  worker, 
but  he's  not  really  as  stood  as  V.is?  N.,  is  at  the  job.  Hoth 
have  worltcd  for  the  sar.o  flvr.  for  tivi?  years  and  both  have, 
f.ood  rolrttivM\r.  u'ith  the  rest  ;of  the  staff.    The  position  of 
cor.pt  roll  or  of  thi*  corpany  has  /juftt  been  vacated  and  both  are. 
In  llr.t!  for  th.is  pror.-^t  ion,    ihe  owner  os*  the  flrtri  deoidos  to 
appoint  ^-lii  T.  as  comptroller  of  the  corpany  which  «ii.vcs  hitn 
a  substantial  r.ilse.    tn  order  to  r.akc  uae  of  Miss  Ni's  ^ 
talents,  he  appoints  her  the  comptroller's  **spcclal  assistant'* 

and  {»ives  her  a  srnall  raise,    the  ov.*ncr's  reasons  for  his 
decision  are:  a)  Mr.  T.  needs  the  extra  tf.ohey  tuch  r.ore  than 
Miss  N.  does!  b)  Mr,  T.'s  pride  would  suffer  if  a  youn^ 
v/or.an  wore  appointed  his  superior  and  consequently* his  work 
would  suffer}  and  c)  the  rest  of  the  peonle  in  the  officoi 
hain.ly  vo/^en,  vould  ji^t^iMbUl  rather  «^ork  for  a  aale  boss^ 
How  do  you  feel  about  tha  owner's  decision? 

Mr.  and  ^'rs,  M.  both  have  full-tine  jobs.    They  have  3 
children,  a  boy  14,  a  ^Irl  12,  and  a  boy  11.    Mrs,  M.  - 
necda  help  with  the  household  chores  so  her  dauj'hter,  each 
day,  hakes  the  beds^  r.akcs  lunch  for  her  brothers i  and 
does  the  dishes  after  sup{)er<    On  Saturdays  she  vdcuuns 
and  dusts  throuv.hdut  th«  house,  the  boys  take  out  the 
}*a>bai».e  and  take  turns  with  Mr.  M.  shovelling  the  walk  in 
winter  and  cutting,  the  rrass  in  sur-iner.  ')!rs.  M.  does  all 
the  rest  of  the  housework  -  htiavy  cleaning*  .such  ds  cashing 
floors,  eool'lnr,  laundry,,  tidylnn*  shonpinp.i  etc*    How  do 
you  feel  about  this  division  of  labour? 
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Kevin  i^nd  Michelle  (hov^-glrl) 


;;\>  ^i.v'o  wV  iho  prc^l-'U'r}^  ihr>:  devoid?  for  a  bey  and 

f.irl  as  ri  ToJ.it iw-);;ship  bccoK'.es  r.ora  incense  hctv;c$n  therif 

ActlvltyS    -  . 

;  !♦    Re»id,t'he  article  **Kevin  and  Michelle"  to  the  class. 

2,    I'nve  the  claflH  discuss  the  foUowlnr/quest Ions  either 
ifv  a  larj*/*  proup  or  in  Bn^ail  gr^ 

a)  Vimt  night  the  opinions  of  the  author' of  the  article 
be  in  regards  to; -  ; 

.    1)  Kevin  awd  Michelle^s  relatlonshin? 

2)  Kovin  and  Michelle's  **tacit  arRuncnt**? 

3)  i:oh*i5  advice?  %  ^ 

;  ^)  Kcvin^s  choice  to  po  out  vlth  Sandy?       ■  " 

5)  Kevin  and  Sandy  * s- rclationshio? 

b)  How  does  your  opinion  cowpare  with  thofte  indicated  In  a) • 

c)  I£  you  disarrtiG  with  Kevin's  dficision  vhat  do  you 
think  he  should  have  done? 

d)  Allow  ftone  tine  for  the  jttroups  to  share  with  the  whole 
group  sor.e  of  their  ideas. 


.  Appendix  A 


r  UNIT  V 


Kevin,  17  years  old,  r.»n  MichellCf  at  a  **socR  hoo"  olpht  r.onths  a^o, 
It  wa.s  after  a  football  j;ar.e,  in  which  Kevin,  as  halfhacki  had  scQted 
,  the  winninf.  t:oychdov.Ti,    He  vas  esCeerricd,  adnircd  and  envied  that 
nifiht.    Alrost  all  the  pirls  van  ted  to  be  v»ith  hin,  but  Kevin  chose 
Micht-*llG,  a  quiot,  inter.iie  piri  who  sconced  to  possej^s  a  certain 
•supportive  ntrcnRthr  that  nipht  saw  a  chanuo  ih  K«2vin*s  life,,  He 
stopped  ''playJr.u  the*  ;*leld''»  and  bej:an  polng  out  steadily  with, 
.      Michellc»    Thrcti  months  ap.6  Kevin  and  Michelle  be^an  to  "po  steady*' 
officially. 

Their  relationv.hlp  was  intense  and  involved^  hut  not  overly  physical. 
They  v»ore  physically  attracted  to  each*  other t  however,  they  seecsed  • 
"to  apree  tacitly  that  they  should  Vait  until  the  rif»ht  tine  for  seU. 
To  the,  the  '*ripht  tine-*  seenftd  to  be  after  inarriapes  sex  v^ould  be 
narc*  reaninnful  then.    Rut  marria?.e  was  a  distant  prospect  to  both 
of  then.    After  all,  Kevin  had  four  years  of  university  ahead  at  him 
and  Michelle  would  b(^  beginning  nurse's  training  in  two  ff.onths. 

Kevin  often  talVcd  the?  problem  over  with  his  best  friend.  Bob*  It 
serrHid  th.it  tlic  intcnsilty  of  Kevin  and  Michelle's  relationship 
hei^hLonod  Kovin'a  fcolinr.  of  sexual  frustration.    Bob  eouldn*C 
undoi  fU.ir.d  i;hy  i;cvin  didn/t  try  to  sloop  wiMv  Michelle.    Or  at  least, 
if  Kevin  <;.idn' t  wane  co  do  lliis,  *'t!ic.iv  vlw  ncV  *.aho  OMt  onr  of  those 
*fast*  rit*lfi  t;ho  were  always  chaslnr*;  hi::i?.   Michelle  didn't  h.ave  to 
know.    In  fact  ^  it  would  probably  tiiake  tl\e  relationship  less  f.ense 
.        for  both  of  thoin'S  * 

Throe  werkf^  av.o,  Kevin  did  take  out  fiandy.    She  was  a Vfast*  virl. 
At  fitMi,  Kevin  felt  guilty,  but,  aft  or  a  few  boorK,  he  convinced 
hlpyelf  i\\:\t  tkia       . best  for  all  concf^rned.    "After  all,  Sandy 
didn't  care*    She  \'as  enjoyinp.  herself,    There  would  be  no  reprcts* 
It  would  bo  a  te^rrific  nipht/* 

Michelle  h.cisn't  found  out  about  that  nittht.    She  has  wondered  why 
Kovin  V.a^i  h^'yi)       sullen  durin^i  the  pnj^st  three  weeks.    Kevin  won't 
say.    And  yesterday  he  called  Sandy  a^jain.    They'll  be  AOitig  out  this 
Saturday  ... 


ERLC 


UNTt  y 
TTRM'D. 


Object lyg;  . 

:  To  look  at  thoaroa  of  prejudice  as  it  affects  boy-girl  relation- 

ships during  adolescence, 

;      •  P.ole-l'laying.  . 
ROLK-Hi.AVlNG  SITUATIO:; 

Katliy  Js  n  IG-yf.ir-old  Junior  in  hinh  school,  an  avcrnKe 
student,  noderatcily  attractlvu,  friendly  and  responsible.'  ■ 
Miss  Kr.r,olhard  has  seen  lier  several  tir.es  in  the' hall  and  at 
lunch  with  a  boy  frcr.  a  racially  difforont  hacV.r.round.    Today,  . 
she  is  in  Misfi  K.'nj'.c'lhard ' s  roon  after  school  chatl inp,  about  ; 
this  and  that  but  slivinp  the  Impression  that  there  is  • 
sonethJnt;  she  real ] y  wants  to  talk  about  .    l/hen  Miss  EnRelhar^^^ 
conyoyn  this,  itrprcssion  to  her,  she  says; 

"Oh,  yes;    There  is  so-iethinR  I  want  to  talk  about.    I  don't 
knov  how  to  beain,  1  mean,  I  don't  knoW  how  you  feel  about 
it.    The  trouble  i«,  you,  know,  I 'n  p.ol  np.  wltli  a  b6y.    And  • 
he's  0  ('k'tullo,  ..!ew.  ycsro,  liuii.nn,  etc.).    Mi^rhor  «inv<«  I 
shouldn't       \;iih  him,  that  It.  will  only  load  to  trouble, 
but  I  don't  sec  wiiy.    He's  fun,  and  he's  nice  to  be  with. 
He  s  one  of  the  nicest  boys  I've  ever  net.    Sone  of  riv  friends 
say  they'll  drop  no  if  I  keep  pojln?.  with  him.    1  don't  know 
vhat  to  think!"   -  . 

Before  role-playinp,  talk  about  the  values,  belie  i,  and 
fcelinRs  which  p.overn  how  Miss  EnRelhard  will  respond  to 
^       Kathy.    How  will  her  ci.-n  fcolincs  affect  hef  reciBonAes?.  Discuss 
y,      the  confusion  which  Kathy  feels  as  she  tries  to  find  he t  way 
!       '■   to  her  own  values  and  iseliefs.  •  ■ 

RcfRroncc! 

"}■■ 

Ih£JLPjlClli'lL..^.q.V'^  i n  Counsel  1  i nti .  M.irv  C.' Upon  and  Sarah  \i. 
.  Md)aniel{  :.'ew  Jersey,  rrentico-llrtll  Inc.,  1970.    pp.  146-7. 
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Appendix  A 


The  Homoacxual 


Grade  I  e  ve I  t    8  ^  11 
pbjcct^iyoi 

To  discuss  sono  of  the  posf^ible  causes  of  hotr.oscKuality  and  some 
.    .  ,  of  the  problenii  of  the  hono$e8ual  in  our  society  today« 

l\    Have  the  class  formulate  a  definition  of  a  homosexual* 

2,  Divide  the  class  into  small  jtrouns  and  assicn  a  topic  to 
each  group.    Topics  mip.ht  include; 

a)  Whnt  rjip.ht  be  sotiie  of  the  causes  of  homosexual 
inclinations? 

b)  What  is  the  actual  appearance  of  a  homosexual? 

c)  Uhat  arc  sor.e  of  the  problens  facing*  the  homosexual? 

d)  f?hould  homosexuality  be  considered  as  a  crime  punishable 
by  l.tw?  . 

e)  Should  a  person  have  the  rif.ht  to  underpo  an  operation 
to  alter  his  or  hor  sex.    'Tto*'^  di*clsio'n  is  it?  .  Should 
an  operation  be  Icaal? 

3.  Have  each  r.roap  report  on  its  dlsi  ussioiv  to  the  latft^  group. 

Each  student  should  be  left  to  coine  to  their  ovm  conclusion 
about  how  they  feel  about  homosexuals* 

**Women  vrho  Marry  l^^onien'*,  Flora  Rl)eta  Schreiberi  Paesgent , 
Dec*  1966*    pp.  .7 

**V.*hat  Turns  Women  to  Lesbianism**,  Rena^ie  Vilson,  Chatelaine, 
Oct*  1966.  pp.  33,  130,  131* 

**Abnornal  4^*^ycholo;iy  and  Modern  life",  j*C*  Coleman}  Chicago, 
Scott,  ^*ort*s^i1an  and  Compitny,  1964.    pp.  392-AOO* 


id 
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UNIT  V  .     .     ilLl.lr'Ajc^.An-.l  tho  nonoratlon  Can   ■  ^^^^^MlJiBlg 


■i: 


r.r.iMo  l.'  voli    Open,  Jr.  -  Sr.  Hip.h 

To  rJ.nw        pro.ituiict.  oporatPR  to  |.rcc\V  ilovm  corH-iunJcntion  rtnd 
to  incroiifio  Che"fap"  between  generations. 

Ac.tlvltiet;; 

I..    Rrinr  rictur-j;-  to  class  of  various  institutions,  tvpos  of  '  . 

people,  syr.bolsi,  associated  vith  the  P.eneratlon  pap.  These 
rdrht  include     well-dressed  hiisiness  ran,  a  hinpie,  a 
school  house,  a  policesr.an,  thf  Oueen,     Also,  vou  could 
jncl.i(!o  vords  such  as!  >  the  r.ood  life:  resnectabiUtv; 
auihcrit;.';  flov.vr  pover!  thrift,  hard  work:  obedience"; 

nal:o  love,  not  war;  r.arijuana.   *  ■  '  fj 

A':V  the  r.tudents  to  conpare  the  probable  reaction  of}  / 
.1)    An  c-ivernp.f  mO  year  old  and  ■'/ 
b)    Aii  average  18  year  old  -  to  these  questions  and  words. 

Pi  scu<|s  ho'.;  these  reactions  and  responses  are.  evidence  of 
•    '  prtjudlce.    '  -"■  '  

2.  Corimto  tlie  s: .jccp,c;its j  ' 

a)  Npp.roes  are  an  inferior  race,  ■  // 

b)  Lfinshaircd  boys  arc  drun  ys^rs      ,  • 

•    '    c)  I'obple  over  the  af:o  of  30  are  out-of-lt  •  •  ' 

Discuss  the  or.^coss  of  exclusive  caterorisation  operating  in 
the^o^throe  staL.T,,.u..    Do  these  staLu.;,..nts  have  anv  basis 

3.  Vrlto  en  the  bo.ird ,  (-■Ith  class  aBnis^.•i-c)  so-io  of  the     '  ■ 
voll-^:;uM.-n  prc-.:dlcos  of  thtj  two  rfnerations.    These  i-ia'it 

Mpasincn,  or  JV  proprar.s  ,su6h  as  ''All  irt  the  Varily".  ':\  ' 

F.xa.-nles  include!  '  .  ' 

.    ■  1.      .  '  ,      ■  -      \  'k  . 

ci.id  rifia,  thoy  arc  naturally  prejudiced  ciq^nst  vouna  " 
and  inflexible,  th.  old  v.luc.  nre  out  of  oKnce  todc^y,  etc. 

arc*  oil  druft  usats  ard  6n;^a,iG  In  promiscuous  SiSNual 
relations,  they  <iro  selfish  and  inconsiderate,  thev 
have  no  respect  £ot  anythinp^  etc*  '  ' 

Sunnary!  ' 

Discussion  of  the«a  pr^^judices  and  the  re^isons  for  their  existence 
should  lf,id  to  better  und^rstand.^n^.  of  the  sienefatlon  ^ap  and 
the  cornr.unicatlon  bfeakdou-n  and  hreakdovni  of  understandin<(  which 
it  entnilM.  * 

The  dirtcurtslons  should  evdntually  he  direct^^d  towardj';  consideration 
of  how  9o?r*c  of  thdv  prejudices  nay  he  overcome. 


'I'  ■ 
ih 
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UNIT  V  ■fl'MBtf 

.     I'tiik  anU  Uliu-i    Sux  KoJo  StcrfcUyp  lii^  :  " 

C_r.|,ik;  Level !  9 

Olijt'cl  i  vi.  i!  i        •  •  •  ,     ■  '  ,      ■  \. 

1.  To^quu.stlon  Whether  so-cnllocl  "tti^^^^  ■ 

ur.l  only  to  „a.„  .-.nd  whochcr  so-cnllod    fcn,i»i„c''    ha  tor- 
lJ.ticfi  firu  natural  only  to  WDinL-n.  cnarucctr 

2.  To  holp^at.idonts  ba.oinu  awnnv  of  .sox-role  stcrootypinn  on  the  ' 
^                         .      ..         ^"-^^^^  ^^^^^•'•-'^VP^'i  charactori.tics  of  ma 

To  .show  that  tu.Uhi..r..m.ae.s  or  .foruilcs  iiavo  an  excluHive 
S'w  th  i  '''^ 

i.ici'o  witii  juKt  oni.'  si'>;,  .  .t 


Method: 


2. 


)  the.    Lu    Mts  into  two  «tv...  ,  ,f 

'  Hu.  r  rj.s  as      ,.,r,u.,,  to  make  U|,  a  list  of  what 

i.y  b.  iov,.;  r.vl.e  ••.,.,.saai,u..-  tr.n.,,  and  characteristics 
n  UMins  .,1  m-nion..lity,  si.tr-oMnpr.  itiun.s,  relatlonshlos  to  ' 

tic  ,    t    ,1  "«''at  .ioKative  connotn- 

ion..  tc  de;cnl,u.  the  KiN«.  Thi-  satnc  situadiun  will  occur  in 
du!!cri!>lng  r.„,HciiliMe  charactorisai.s.  occur  in 

rollov  ut,  th.  ^o.v■,•^^nn  of  the  1  l.tn  liv  fnvdlvInR  the  students 
e  n  r'"^'"^'^       ''-  ^  t'---  ^'•■•i.LH  tl-.ey  h,-we  listed 

should  be  upon  ,,ettlnn  the  «tudent«  to  e.plai.n  why  thev    ec  ' 
boy.  or  ,,u.l.  typically  dl.splay  a  p.rt  Ic-n  ar  tr^lt      fL  Ji  ould 
be  .i.^ked  to  p,-...u.nL  proof  for  their  view,  (which  w;uld  ,lt 

In.  ;'"  dlfnir':  "''•"^•'•^••"•^""■•')  ^or  tho  attempt  should 

^■t'Mitiate  between. reason.,  ba.;ed  oh  emotion  and  facts. 
>  ciofond:,,,  the  r  position,  the  .tudentn  nay  learn  ho    t hiy 
'"'m'''  '';        '^'"''•"^^••"•-•^t'-       "'^1^..  a.,d  fe,na]e. 

int    l".    i.'  i  C  i     '  '  V  ''^'r"!''^'"  ''^■<:-'"J«'-'  they  learned 

Hint  i>i  how  hoy.')  and  arc 


4'. 
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clhir-iiMj-r  Iml  [(•♦.  of  PMilus  ,tiul  l  i-n.iU".,  iluMi  tiuj  IimcIu'T 
s'liv  harvuluci'  ihr  luc\i  <»f  sit'rtv'i  ypoO  roles,.  Tlils  n.iy  ' 
bi-  ijiMU/  by  <l ist'iisH  i ;u;  whi<;l;  <»c(uip.ii  ioiv^  incn  nnvl;  von^on  ffi 
/  ^ir.idii  ii  iKiily  >;o  Into  a.s  Wfll  ;is  wli.it  lUi*  rolaii«*>n.slilp 
''  is  l>flwr(.'n  men  .inU  wninon,  hushfuul  iind  wH'r,  brutl^cr  anci 
slstur  In  tho  nnmi,?  nnd  clsowlMMT.    An  i'X/^iuplu  of  styrco*- 
ivpi.»<;  is  tho  •*'Vf^'»n>;  Hib'ut  in.in"  wliu  novcr  crlo«  or  Uio 
"i-r..  lij-r./ii  wo;;.aA\vl\o  bur^ils  into  tis'irs,     S  La  1. 1  si  icH  r.'uv 
h\*  prosrnio.d  iMi  tl\c  hro-ikdown  tif  occupations  .by  sux  both 
in  tianVhi.t  (iT  jiiVi  t  i:>Ut*s  nr.''  nv..ii  Inb  It')  v»ml/or  llnitod 
Si-jTi".  ill  (oi'Ji^Virl'.i'n  m  (tor  cNnmp Kunnin.    Tlic  focus 
>iii'uM  lu-  iii'Mn  hi;lpin?;  %  I  U(|»Mvt  s  ,|o  bi'cojhu  .'tw.'irv  thiit  lliu 
r.'Ii-  thrv  in  u-rias  nf  pvr*ii/n.tl   r^^hit  ioiLsliips  and 

^'C(\iip..jLi.->n  is  );i'iu'r.'^l  1  y  MniiLfd  ko  wli/iL  Is  trad  i  c  i      1  ly 
d«.-t-r,ed '.ipproprj.'ao  for  tlu:i  r  sux.    They  ou^ht  to  rc'ali?,u- 
LiMt  it  n,ct.'d  not.bii  that  way. 


1.7.1  1  u.ii  ! 


lilt'  siicM  I'Ss  \i\   u.n  ii» V 1  MP,  Llm  ob  jucLivi!'"-.  of  t-iie  project 
vM  I  bo  dt.  l.vrr;incd  by  whiithcr  thv  students  thfm:;olvcs 
hriM'Mii-  .iwarc  •»)'  -uul  ».'>;prv:is  till'  main  points  bcinj;  brt)iip,hl 
ouL  by  thv  distussifMi  without  the  teacljcr  directly  tclUiiv. 
liioin.  '      ^  ' 

KOI  crone  r.i ; 

^*    A  yj'/'V^,, ,^'<'>'  liarry,  Knthloon 

^  tgus  l,d^''^l^ov)'.t  licm  and  licm  ^ 
3#      rub,  School  _V/(^vtotrr  Oppression ,  l^ul  1^  Jonuy 

'"^^''^a'ny  Stroiit  and  Sex  Mole  Stcrc'oty^)uSt  Gardener,  Jo  /Vnn 
5.    );'n*  ?;  I.iberat  ion  ?^  An  Effort  a  Goodman »  Ellen 

^»     A  '^>'tn'_s  View,  llawlcy,  Andy 

■  7.    l-:iKit:*s  Wr';tt/  wuh.  Male>poti:inate/l  • ' oc i^e t:;^^ ♦  Heide,  Wilma  Scott 
^*     bJAUi!  Sr'y^}  S.ttnbo  I  Pratt,  Aniiis 

*    ii2UliLL!J.:l^!lil    nr*^i  vjJ  i  ,  ^  ehm  i  d  i  Mi i  t>» a  rc  t 

■    I .  .... 

^0*    /LJIiLIiL^JaV'I^J  >'  'yV'  ^.  ■K^^^-ytyV  '*,-  l^ast  and  Present  > 

Overt  and  Obscaredi  Shainosa,  Natalie 

11.      s y c h r>  1  o 1  c a L  S e X  p i f f e r e n c e s ,  Sherman,  Julia 

Sf*x  Holes  and  Tlioir  Consectuences ,  Warrior,  Bet^y 

^ ^ •    "K'-'Hb^^  '^L^che>  Korchc''  As  Scientific  Law?  Psycholo{*y 
(a^U  u>  t  s  1 1  ic  K  etna  1  o ,  Weiss  to  iti,  Naomi. 

Status  of  Wbmon  Rc?port»  Education  and  Stereotvoes* 
pp.  173-T7r^   

^^tatistics 
Median  earn  In^jS  i n  tho  United  tStatesi 
White  men     ^  $7,396.00 

nja(.k  men  ^4  ,  777.00  *  .     '  . 

White  wo:!um  ^«,2  79iOO 

liJ/Jck  Woir.en  3,19^4*00 

Lv.?.,^! .<\{  Wo 'U  In  prof e ? ;.,i^onfi  \ 

jjuMsia  United  fltates 


t)0(:tors        •  79*; 
Lawyers  *        .     3(>;i         /  • 

t;n«lneerii  -  32;;  ir^ 
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<!•  iwiiH  YC  GliIDi',LINK3  FOR  UilE. 
UNIT  V 


BEST 


Subject: 


Her'eciity 


1.     To  identify  hereditary  traits  in  ourselves. 
?»  ..  To  be  aware  of  the  difference  between  heredity  and  envirpnwent. 
3  .     To  be  aware  of , how  hereditary  traits  contribute  to  individual  • 
di  fferences. 

Uv    To  be  aware  of  how  hereditary  factors  affect  personality  and 
behavior. 


Format  of 
Activitesj 


Activities 
1  -  6;  , 


Heredity 

Sourcet   Counsullor 's. . .etc. 

Unit  6,  pp  1  -  3  Activities  #1,  3.'  5 
Time:       Approximate  50  -  90  minutes 

See  Appendix  A 


-  fi 


Conclusions!     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materials: 


1*     Counsellor  *  s . ♦ . etc ♦ 
Unit  5/p  li 


Origin: 


1*    Counsellor's* ..etc* 


BEST  COPK 


1 


SKi.r-cn:;cK?f 


1.     Identify  hort  Jitafy  ttaitfs  in  oiirselvos. 

2/    ^'0  nrcirc'  cf  tliu-  Jifferenco  Vctvocn  harodUy 
••  ■  •  c  {^vi  rcnrctit...  -,  ■  . 

3.    r;'J.orr.lat^c]  hov  htrodiCiiry  tratt.^  contrituta  to  Indlvlrfual 
!':v!c<r.^:ap.ci  hew  hereditary  factors  affoct  }>eri^onality 

:'r^ctic/il  .  ••p-»^)n.s       h<ircc!itv  r»i''!  >•.^*rod^tflrv  traits  ^/ith' 
.Cfisi*  Rtudiofi  ond  activities  to  involve  the  studont. 

r.':->;^ru  !;iirc-ii:v  end  onvif ^nr:ont i    It  hprodity  is  "nature**,- 
rns'iror.r-.L't:l  is  "huvtvivo***  *  Heredity  nay  bo  thou^sht  .of  as  .*'Cod*- 
civef.*'  ,ind  onv;ron:.civt  *V.:in«r*.adu*\  althcuph  the  v/ntural  vovld 
(».viiMlife.  v^.-'ct-itl.-'n,  cli**;ato,  vjachor,  cite.)  iji  t^ls.-^ 
on*.*ir.:fv.".cnt.    Vkc*  a  dock  o:  cards  to  dc>r.,>niitrcito  the  dif£orcnce. 
Sh\iinr  il;?  c.\Yi<  and  dc.^.l  out  t'fvc  card«i  fa^e  v^Mv/..  JIalvc 

.  tho  n;valcr,y  that  thopc  cards,  "dcnlt"  at  conception,  are  y.^ur 
hor-.^'Jiitiry  traiiis.    Cni^  r.ay  he  nati^'c*  ittlcilii^onjc,  another, 
ovoi'till  h-rirht  and  wei.^ht,  cihc^tl.cr ,  the  natural  color  c^i  Ucdt 

.   atid.  c-yoB,.  otc.    iiicsG  are  thi:;  rat.vrnterialfi  ycu  havts  tc*  vork 
vith,  y-.-tir  hereditra'y  tr.ait?,  tht^  "vhat **       ycur  oxlst^ncc. 
F.nviron' cat ,  is  h£;v  you  --lay  tiiti  card  j?.a;r.c  of  lt:*c,  how 
ap?ly  the-  horcdlHry  rr.w  :^att»r ia'l s,.    As  ?.alph  *Oald.i  r.r-erson,, 
said?  ^'J'al^-*  the  ^^^st  of  yours^jlf,  that*5  aU  lhc*rc  is  ot  you*^ 

Use  practical  exampltifi  with  the  jiroup  to  iJ.lufitratc  heroditaryj 

Natural  color  of  r.^ir  and  evtM* 
Skeletal  frnt*-.-*  c»r  Ivrny  structure  ^ 
:        !!i^lrht  iWd  vci.':ht:  terJcr.ci^si. 
:!otc»r  ckillsj  ciOMtr-rity 
i^^vorall.  rtj^i?tanc''j  to  discsi<tc» 
:  A\       il  Ity 

l:.rc:!:/l.!  f.r  imcsii,  norvc^ur^  ti*nic.ity  (inf hh^nvrc'd,  too, 

by  ccn:ilticniniO 

Jiativi?  int^llli^ef.oc;  aptitudi^a 


thofe  in  •  t9n4«n6y  t6v«r<i  t>»«  iR*«n  of  *v«»4w  It*  jfoMtiu*  Fot 
exarjiU,  a  t«iJ  fethftr  atsd  »hi»rt  r»tJ»|ir       ronmlly  to 
prciMf*  tHX4m  of  «v*if.lcf}  h4t»ht ,  talUv  than  ono  Mrent 
and  shortvr  thsn  iN*  ether*  TKia  fe»td«r«  on  ©♦.t ralssllfUatiw, 
8inc6  it  ran  takii  h^r.y  v«R«raticn»  to  raaliao  a  firUy  "ov^raw** 
Ciu  tU«  atttwtiya  briradlna  ot  rAtt,  brtitht  to  britbt*  4uU  to 
JuU,  haHijr,  r«nntn«j  tifo  tbrfruth  a  taaa.  nrewph  «  ionora^ 
tion»,  tu  bripht  i«R<>rationa  >*Ninc  brishteri  tJ:*  djlt  ratu 
boca?^«  dullor.  at  ccr-p^rcd  to  th«  horinnlhp  «rcu?.   Thuii*  tho  ■ 
^avorap  vaa  ralaad  or  te«arOd  baaad  cn  tha  hertdititv  tbiUty 

fci?S»"^!f  51  i"*^  Tiyc  m  nlMh  Wratien, 

bright  ar.4  dull  rata  vara  aUovad  to  ^•ata  tcjathar,  Tha  ^oivUt 
a  saneration  ytry  aistilalr  to  tho  original  tim  |t«ttoratl«t  df 
rata*  ■ 


U  Cdir?ar*  flnmprlnta  tb  ahW  liow  t>e  dlf  f^^^^^^       «4eh  otitarv 
«avo  ptuc|«nt»  cc»9arc  |h«  Itftirth  and  ahare  of  tkir  ttntur»« 
irtiothtir  ttteir  «.nr  M«ofl  ^trr  AU^ctunl  or  un4ta:^hiMi  Cnr 
botior.)y  thv«*«  ;;ry  all  iicMU^ry  trails,  . 

t*   Hflvo  atilidontii  ro^ioareh  an^  rcjiort  On  ht  rodUary  diaisiaoa 
and  ecnditions  ^.uch  a*  hoscp^iillti 

3«   Have  Rt-Unt&  Uabata  vhlch  1U7  f«rol  i«  t-^ro  itrnortatft 
to  individual  bahavior,  hpt*»dlty  or  artvir.»nr*»nt*.* 

•  ■    ■  •         ■      :.  .     .  .  ■••  I  ■  ' 

4.  KM*  dp  h^p^ditarM  traita  .ift«ft  -or Penality?  (tfcn^inaatlnn 
for  hereditary  traita  »tteit  49  'Mjjoki^n'a  An.*  I.v«ra  ?ioii«^n'ii 
^hortftraa,  Milton's  bliudnoM**  3d<»thtfvett»»  iav^i^^aitti; 
dMfn«»s,  Lincoln's  tali,  tangly  figure  and  **\umAUm§'*i 

5.  Havo  »tttd«oto  tir«t>ara  a  liat  (oenfiduntlaUy  if  thov  orofor) 

lill  llL       «f  ««ttthoy  draw  tvcii  tho  list? 

Vhot  doas  it  toll  thati  about  tK<m80lvas? 

6*  Diseusat 

«1  S  f?*"**  hurtan  foroiw  to  eo.*i  Toronco. 

1  do  not  liko  th«  v^y  tho  carda  aro  >huf/lr.<,  but  vol  1 
like  the  patso  and  1  vant  to  ^lay."  Uftmnu  F.  Varo. 


J)  Mh  Ukri  Stthri tft»i  l^ftt  pet«oe*  In  or«ftt» >^^^^ 

2)  ,'  ti      Trcd  h<t»  Viu*  ty«»  and  atWa  5  <Mt  U  i«eKw 

3)  «       V4rj?  h««  a;  l*tp«  aWletnJ  f r«^e  and  thttretora  .t<^i 

to  btt  ovorvdigiit 

A)  ^^1^  tt'4  and  hU  tjrothata  ata  recUleat  dtlvart  llV.e 

■ *        ■.  ■tUir  father,'         ;'  ' \, 

W      HE  -   (barlea  maRSUs  his  f*her  ?h;*aicaUyt  thay 
bcVh  hava  nan/  habita  and  intaftata  in  aptvwn* 

d)      ttS     Cayaan  ahai^hard  dcea  can  ba  trainad  to  uaa. 

aither  a  viel6ua  inlr^l  natiira  or  a  fentUi 
loyal  nature . 

1)      r       H<»rb  likoa  to  aftiiafa  daftca* 

8)       K        W  1::  :  h'.tn  I5««ttfr.rn*  .  . 

5)    :         An^x  U  a  no-wod  dtun«:ard  juat  UV.6  hit 
no-|:cod  (athar.  • 

16)      r.       Maifpe  ajjeaV.a  al<wly  and  haXtinaly  whaitovaf  l><>ya 
■ara  areund. 

C.IOO  litudyi 

'       "  '  .  .  -  .  ' 

.i(>}m  itnith  la  an  atonic  thyalfii#l«  \U  ia  Wotld  rtfn<*vnad 
and  von  a  Veb^t  ^riae.   Hia  Mn  Jasaa  flunUod  a1|«t>«A  at 
hlrh  hc'hcoli  ani  h6  haa  ab«yi»  hnd  |tm(  difficult?  vttb 
ariehr.etie  w.i  acienea*   Jaroa  likaii  8?erta  .ind  jass  tnHt 
aiid  vanta  to  ba  .t  pc^vtraii  attiei«   John  itftlth  aay«l  "I 'a 
roally  v«ry  diaa^pcint«d  with  iha  bey«   Frtanda  and 
nel#hbova  tttU  ta     lc<«k  aUV.a*   t  vant  vary  badly  lor  hi» 
to  (oliov  m  r.y  foetatai«i*" 

iM^taln  briodyl 

A«  Kcw  caeh  o(  thia  eaae  invoivi^a  horcdityt 
I*  How  nueh  of  tttia  eaaa  inv<;lvoa  anvlrw^nmnt? 


i,    '   n-  .  ■ !  1. 


AV,. 


Any  intrrduetoty  psyeholejsy  uat 


If.'  ' 


*  it4'*^it  TO,  ouiito^-is  m  USE 


OtefllBttVtt  Ito  b#  «ifar9  of  thii  Maninf  of  the  tem  raeo,  V^^lttdloe  and 
Ftnwat  of 


^^tivUiia 


floiiveai 
flmt 


ABB><>ato«  •;■ 

ttait  XV»  p  l$$f  Toplo  IX»  i  t  i  vitiaa  1  •  $ 
5P    60  iiiimtai  for  any  a«»  i. '  <•  *  ty* 


Conoliiatotiat    Ai  appropriato 


mtorialai       i.  AB8M.a»d» 

2.    fllaoit  Uka  Hi. 


1*  ABBt>»ilto* 


ERIC 


4 


♦■♦tt 


'.f 


?<»npH^vlt3j»  to  oth«r  p«oole. 


S^ra'*!    Cettn8ollor*g>«  •otc:>  ,  *  ■ 

tTnit  iO«l*  pp  1  vs>;  Aetlvltiiii  t  H 
Aetivltjr  I  -  SB  adnotti 
Activity  IT  -  $0  -10  r«niit«» 
9««  Appondlx  A 


Sottre«»i    ftmngeU0i'*8»*  ♦ote» 

tmit  ao9  «  p  8 1  Aotivitt 

7ir0n       9.    3  hOttfS 

Seo  Appoadiit  A 


Wip9*  Aetiviti«s  I 
>4  Appfndix  A 


ERIC 


yr^^^H^e**  -  CftWg  AjM>  Amf^in 
"-Mf^^i  t!otinetUoy*i<^»ito« 

nnit  30",  p  U.  AotlvitiM  X  XT 
r^r'^t     .  $0  •  60  inlnntts  tisr  wittier  mm  aetlyity 

fiM  kflpWttdiM  ^ 


«  ... 


Apf  eniiii  A 


Scnrft«^t  Ccmng»ilprV8»«><»to> 
S*^  Attp«n44x  A 


^:*<";*i*^?**_linr«  i.he  Operation  flrtp 

trnlt  10",  pp  23  •  It,  Acitlviti68  1 
tf-  \     n*fft|t#8  ©n  any  omi 


c}d?ieli!{:^sf-.t    Ae  ajprwute 


!•  ^*?jtii8flley*8>»«etp« 
r      *».  11 


ERIC 


-fet  V 


mt  m 


firtde  tevglt  Junior  ttijth 
f>Ma<itlv8t 

To  itiduea  Avareft«8»  «>f  th«  variouA  typiit  of  profudtei  and  tlieroKy 
ln«ro/itie  «tu4ma'  awaltivlty  to  othe*  paeiiU^ 

Activity  It 

A).  Colcr  Prcjtidicf 

Mninn  the  induct ivft«d«dttttivd  f^thdd  oF  itttMU«tilii^i  Vbtll 

.      Thu  questicmind  should  iitiinulate  suggMtimit  of  eolot 
prejudice!  tueh  89  hdu0tng«  wployMtot*  inttigtAticm  end 
gociel  prejudi6e« 

Activity  ttt 

h)  Prejudice  Oth«n  thaii  Color 

»'■'*, 

try  to  got  tha  atudenta  to  suftKaat  othor  form  of  pre.lutfiot 
and  noto  ttiatn  oh  the  ehalkboard.  Then  allow  tho  studenta 
•  to  break  up  into  amali  ftroitfia  to  JlM  uas  tha  other  ej^t  of 
prejudice)    Soma  of  theae  types  are  iiated  helottt 

1)  Social  Claas  -  (upper  elaaa  or  lover  elaia)  • 

2)  Accent  of  Spec     -  (New  Canadiana) 

S)   tntelligance  6  education  -  (Oecuipiatienal  va*  Aeadetie 
atudenta) 

^)  Dreaa  >  Chippie!,  lonft  hair,  ahort  akirtt,  ''out  of 
faahion  clethea") 

3)  Political    (Ceemoniatt  va^  Oetaocraey) 

Allow  the  greupa  to  diacasa  theae  typee  of  prejudiea  f6r  20 
(ninutea  approNiiMtely,  and  hove  around «  aelectivaly  liateniaft 
to  t»eup  ttetfthera  to  keep  then  on  thi.  track  mmI  to  iatarjact 
relevant  coamenta  where  needed* 

Bring  the  greupa  hack  together  andhave  the  group  ehaivnan 
outline  aotte  of  the  viowa  of  their  group  tMMRhara* 

if  fOii  think  thev  have  niaaed  aeme  itRportane  points*  ^teeidn 
tH<*'  atudoAta  to  hrinn  theae  peinta  to  the  aurf  Aee« 


gt.i.'k  Uktf  Va.  .luhn  Hovard  oriffin. 

t*nt- iHti  ')ut  Prcludtcea.  Horfetimiii  PewdcNiaker* 


<d 


fERlC 


4 


/J 


with'thafc  .{wrsoii*      ,    .  ; 

AwnreiiMt  e«fi  enablt  ^ni«ipiitifc«  to  .re«li«ft  that  ttittra  are 
alternative  iiaya  6t  thifitiiinii  aiiout  pedple  aM  betifViilR  COMMto 

-■  tliM* 

Activltlaet  ,  \ 

'  issLi  ■ 

e)  PartlAifanta  are  to  divide  pifier  late  eiiiht  eeettetti 
eaeti  eeetioa  tttey  are  to  jet  dem  vorde  'aad  >luruea  tket ; 
deaeribe  tliaie  peotile* 

,    1)  ail  eld  tail  5)  «  KipH« 

i)  a  Itard  eere  aetiviat  6)  a  nether 

3)  a  aehool  teacher  7)  a  achoo)  priaeipal 

4)  a  hfilliant  ehild  8)  a  welfare  reeipient 

b)  Have  i^ttieipanta  read  their  deaeriptiene*  Uat  ell  the 
deaeriptiens  ,  Uet  all  the  deseriptiona  thit  aair  be 
true  for  all  people  itt  that  itreap* 

Vaint  a  eirele  diaaraai  liat  pereotta  f roM  #1  that  ymt  tmm  very 
vili  in  the  iimer  Mat  eirelei  Aa  peu  vei^k  into  the  outer  eiieii 
liat  pereoea  nith  nheo  yeo  feel  leaat  familiar* 


a)  What  do  you  have  in  eeinaett  with  theae  in  thi  imief  eifdiit 
tlev  do  yott  differ  fren  thent 

b)  Whet  do  pott  iiMftine  you  have  in  eeiioti  with  people  la  the 
Otttet  eirelef  Mow  ninp  tittea  have  you  hod  a  eenvetiatiMi 

'  With  then* 

e)  What  feelingi  do  people  in  the  inner  eirele  hove  eboet  thoit 
it^  the  etiter  eirelef  Heir  did  they  oeqeire  theae  feeliflnef 


^«»ferBnpayi  • 

•  * 

tteaoiited  Kli  ealledt  Av.ir«fletii>  &  'tn«iii!ht  Into  People 

JX,  Pemf  Co*  tne« 
ttdueational  ft  Coneener  Helitiottt 
1341  Avenue  of  the  AMrieee 
New  York,  tt*y*  10019 
U*S*A. 


To  dfnioii6tm9  to  M^enta  that     all  tiave  prpblawi* 

Acttvityt  •      "' .  '^"^  "■  \  ,\  . :  '\  ;  : 

a>  Hava  atudenti^ii  panicitiata  iii  this  **l^areiaa  tot  Eicpariaiiaiil|t 
Prajiidiea^*  (8aa  anaehad  inatruetiasia}  • 

h)  Jfuva  a  diMuasiah  on  f^irajudica  altW  W  dii^i^lnft  ttia  etaaa 
into  anaU  ftrou|ia  ox  hy  rc^ininii  in  a  larna  g»)M^«  <Xf  Iha 
eUaa  la  bfokan  Into  aii»li  airou|ia  taeh  gtoiip  ttttat  havt  a 
raaaonably  aUUful  laiader)# 

,i       the  followittg  ifuestldnii  iin  tusmst^tf  for  dlMttssier4 

1*  Cati  you  really  ju^ite  MnethiAft  if  yett  have  haa  little  ot 
ho  eKperietiee  of  it?  Can  you  jttdittt  the  tette  of '  an 
oyitet  by  its  appearainee?  the  i»eAttty  of  nusiia  withmtt 
aetidoeiy  liatenihg  to  it? 

2*  You  have  pveiwiliiy  hiMtd  a  atiteaeot  like  this t  love' 
kitteha  hut  I  ean*t  atand  eata.*^  t  thi^iih  if  I  vere  a  eat 
I  «ouU  resent  it  beeause  it  indicatea  a  pMiudwaent  oi 
all  c«t8,  ,  Can  you  thlnV.  of  any  other  niaiilar  elieheet 
but  viics  whleH  deal  wiLtM'*'flple,  for  eMiBplet  the  AMrieiA 
Indiana?  What  effect  if  any  de  such  atatettenti  heve  06  a 
l>«rsdn  who  has  never  Det  an  Indian?  Are  you  aware  of 
having  fomed  any  judftmenttt  about  a  ntdtti)  of  people  baaed 
not  on  personal  contact  but  on  such  sleitans? 

3*  Junjpinft  to  conclusions  baaed  en  first  iiqiressioni  or  en 
the  hssvsay  evidenes  of  a  friend  is  rathir  coottsn*  ti  it 
a  good  habit?  Can  you  think  of  t>ossibU  dangers  in  itt 
What  is  the  diflerehce  between  taking  a  friend* a  we«d 
for  soMthing  •  thnt  is*  trust  ^  and  being  gullible? 

^4  Is  forming  rash  tMieluaiona  illogicsl?  Vhen  isnU  it 
illogical?   Is  it  a  good  habit? 

S*  Vhat's  the  difference  bi>twoen  forming  a  rssh  eenelusien 
about  oysters  or  eats  did  doing  the  sane  thing  to  a  pefsont 
What  do  we  usually  call  such  a  ragh«  unfounded  Jttdgmsne 
of  a  person? 

6*  If  you  decided  that  the  ben  contained  soasthlai  valuibli 
Oi  useless*  what  ptcmpted  veur  decision?  Was  it  s  iogleal 
decision  or  a  hunch?  t>1iat^s  the  dtfferend«  bMWaM  • 
hunch  and  a  prejudice? 


11  V 


co«l»l«t«  ticortiiid  of  on«?  fan  Jr  l»o*  •         '  '  6 

J.  j»tt  ivqr  1»«cn  to  Eufopet  ^99  ot  Vo,  ? 

>  .   5«   n»  you  iMww  hev  to  WiU^ 

Anmr  toA*  No  6r  UaeerUin*  . 
to«e  they  art  to  uio  the.  foUewioR  iiro«rtu»«t     *  v 

'  es,  Do  yott  uW  Ws?  Vie  X^^^^ 

•  «  cat  for  twte  than  rnentli?  Ha 

2.  they  jet  on.  point  II  they  anaweted  the^ii^jroM;;.  - 
JJ«?tlo«j«aa«dthe^^^^^^^ 

_    es.  .t>o'yott..lil»;cata?  ..Yet  (or-KS)  , .  -  -  -  •  ■ 

Have  yott  over  ewnea  a  eat  f or  »ere  Ihan  a  wnthf  t«a.  .  • 

3.  They  Mt  tw  points  If  they  anoweted  the  MConnSIt  3^        ^  ^ 
j-eatlot,  no^.jj4  anawered  the  fi«,t  pert  nSfSlS? 
eft.  Jp  you  Ukeeate?  tMeertaln^ 

ttavii  yott  ever  owed  a  eat  for  iore  thtti  a  aontht  Yea. 

Saeh  pair  of  r  -t:ton«  la  aeeroa     *.<ia       attOM*  #«»  tk. 
Jttoitloft  rewrdlnB  the  ho«.  offclffi'J^SLi^lii*^ 

*  *  '  ■     ■    "  " 


?.nl(-Av4f^i...^  Th^^  RUhatd  lUileho»M 


Cgnde  Uvali    10  •  tt 

ir^oriitani  the  fieimiiw 
ffetlvttv  It  •■ 

ft-Mj  eirl.  Jea«*  iM  th»  class  twis  t»amts  *ho  «m  «  Utge  iki  «sii^. 

Wht^tUr  M^unUm.  thsy  twv*        i«»  •5«»j;y,iSi*L.e 
tti*  Ctrl*  in  hat  too«  ui»  fat  «•  naaVaad.  8ha  and  hatr  thraa  hast 
ptrl  frlenaa  aeelde  «<!»that  or  not  ta  inelttdi  wttym^^ot  ta 
exelttda  Ruth,  a  4av«it  chowh  i»ar  i*e»  th^r  salda*  Ulh  tar  Mma* 
«?artaat  gitl  1«  tha  »a<«  an4  tlrw^^^^ 

hit  v*th  tha  hoys  httt  not  fweh  contact  i»lth  tha        »«t» . 

©itch  case  tm  of  Jaan»a  f riands  aitpfass  disapptoval  af  mitlnft  . 

theaa  Alvla* 

Aetivitv  lit  .  > 

i>i«ctt«^  ptaiadico        *ha  UiUnHnu  ^laaitioas,  (W-IS  nimitai). 

X.  Vhat  iiotd  daseelhas  tha  oppoalnn  girU  ittlttiM  !•  Ittvittaft 

ftuth,  Aima  and  Ovsulat  (pvajtidica) 
l«  Ha*  did  thasa  four  ilrla  faalt      ^        ^  ^ 
3;  tthat  is  tha  dUfaranca  hatiiaaii  dlaltka  and  wraiadl^T 

4.  Itow  -lo^s     (a«l  to  h«  a  vletl*  af  pMjttdieat 
Activity  tilt 

SwetarlSQ  twaolttg  oC  i^wjadlea  on  haatA  fro«  stydint  eotttflbatloMi 
(not  factttal,  can  ha  althat  posltlva  or  hagattya). 
♦Jhat  ara  seaa  wmm  taandiM  i>rajttdlcaaf  (^lUa,  taaehara  ^ j  ^ 
ahttteh-toata,  •*hral»s*',  phyaleal  •WO^'WM* 

Aetivltv  m 

Olvida  elitso  Intd  graapi  #lth  a  ojiilraan  and  saerat^  aad  «r  «• 
thitdt  w  ten  i«*taiiees  whara  you  tuiva  aaan  or  ttad  ithafa 
iM»  itivSlvad.  can  yctt  think  af  t<»  liistanoas'of  ptajt^ij^ 
h«v#  «ltnaasad  in  ttla  hiith  sehoolt  OJJif /•••SL Jg^gL  ^ 
parsoii  had  to  set  or  wio  «on|Mllail  to  hahava  in  t  diaef  iMtMjf  m 
rellotf  up  «i«h  ^  naittdlaa    Oiusit  i  AMitiMti* 

•Kit?  S^ci^^l  fsycholocy  of  PttJadteaai  0«  SiMgif # 
Tt^^  Nitufq  0f  PreiudicflM  OdW«  klXpctt^ 
^^M.il  ChaiiiL4  iiftd  fraittdict^  Bd  8«ttoiliiittd 


.  ......  > 


uniif'f  fitund  the  jSAuneB  df  prAjodlcii       to  initc«  tho  stMdtiita 

Activity  Ti  ^r.--  • 

♦•  ..t '        .  " 

!!.ivc«       ehalTMii  of  ouch  f  trotio  ftom  eho  firtvtouo  doy  cHooM 
^♦♦f  ^r.i'^lefi  of  prefiidlce  nc^Wu  pf  hfii  f^oujpi;  KSvi  m 
diiicitf«  theses  Kako  a  lut  on  tho  board  of  fiietors  lofliimoiii^ 

1^  *  nrt      {kttiitiite    can  bo  irfiitlflod  by  flnitliOK  io^iViilual  or 

2*  pr^judlc^"  -  oft<»n  f^und  amont  inOQtatlyUXi  oa  tbejr  -  ; 

^it'^i^rnt  to  rnttonaltso  and  aot^nort  ttiait  olm  aoelally 

un'^rwptable  bahaviour« 
2,    ^r'^r-^^ic  frti^MtJoit* 
*♦   <5tici«l  inforioritv*  V 
S«   ^c«t^4.'ii  frtiatratlon  «  aft|iroiiAion« 
A«   r'fUa  and  froiadle#    a  fian  firod  protoctt  hit  i»Tido  hf 

#fViD(!  It  vaa  catiaad  by  *^aU  thoao  JeiMi^« 
?♦   «^*»ciUnM  of  atiilt* 
.       ln«?tcurftv.  ,   .      ^  * 

10«   tndoetrlnaeloti  from  patonts* 

tt'.tfn  t«.4t  iii^^^       siumplM  Of  ua«.lt  of  etMM  .M  thsy  ar* 
Hlfietiffaed* 

Acttvlt"  tit 

fitch  Htudettt  itt  te  eoAflilentlaUy  wflee  dmm  (of  think  ottt) 
-I  tlfv  Ifl  his/h«r  lifo  iAua  ti«i/stMi  Hiis  felt  pMiudleed* 
h«/iit«(«  •li<!«  «tid  what  ha/nhs  eeuld  do  to  ovoteoM  it* 

l>«tfoif<'ngopt 

thu  Tnlemt  Potaonality*  J*0«  Mattiti* 

*H,f?-?*  ft»  ftoffttan* 

ftyfiftfitcft  o»  P»o<u<*la««  tt»  Battalttein* 

HAfV.  tike  Ma.  ftififfith* 


1;^ 
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Preimtico  «»  Cowhfttlwg 

mA^uCilt   Mm  It 
0>>icettvci 

Agtivitv  It  ■ 

divide  tho  elosi  into  (tvmtps  of  fiv«  to  diseuM  vevlu^t ulth 
tho  tellewitm  ouestiOAit 

l»  Mew  is  dlneriinituitien  <Iiffor«it  fron  preiwtieo,  or  io  itt 

2.  ni(f«rentiate  b«et*««n  opinioQ  ait4  fireiwliee* 

3,  Why  ago  m»ny  Hotth  Anof  ieatMi  prOjodtotd  tbottt  mamiwad 
Iff  this  prejudiee? 

4*  !Mhy  ar«  nany  Canadians  pttludiead  againaft  IndiaM}  Vt»t 
ean  bo  done  about  thtat 

5.  How  10  CatfadiWi  lav  diaciri«inatinKT 

6.  CM  iitti  eounttttaet  aortal  fieroaf 

t»  How  do  you  deal  with  i  preludiead  pevaonT 

6«  What  is  the  role  ot  the  aehoelt  (ceaehev  tiaievaaoi, 

eii^t(lthy,  aelNinaiitht) 
9«  How  eaa  «e  fiitht  p»ejudiee7  («li«iate  the  bisii  of  the 

diffeteneea  between  firoupa*  ehteufiii  «aaliiil#tion  of  tin 

Minorityi  re-education} 
10.  ta  there  aueh  a  tkinn  as  an  unproilttdieed  periottf  Coiiitit* 

Write  one  page  on  either  oi  the  toiloidniir 

Sn  lUtodottia  a  whitii  trueh  driver  ptased  a  ftfoup  of  idU  WkHmt  ". 
and  nuttetest  'they're  laay  brutes  J  **«  A  f «w  ti^ri  later  he  iaw 
nativea  heaving  tOO  pound  aaeha  of  grato  onto  i  truoki  tltiginfin 
rhythm  to  their  work,  ''tiatfageai**  he  |iruibXed»  *S4iat.  m  y^u  d^tt*^* 

Mow  would  you  deal  wltk  tkia  peraeti  if  you  did  not  tgnetfi  kittt 

or 

*tor  tiiyself  I  «arlh«ibound  and  fetteired  to  tke  ioene  of  «y 
aetivitiea*  t  eonfeaa  that  t  do  feei  the  diffetenoM  of  iehkindi 
national  and  individual  •  X  am*  in  jjilainev  wordSi  a  bundU  V 
preludieea  •  Made  up  of  likinga  and  dialikea  «  tke  very  tkriU  to 
iyaipatkiea ,  apatkieat  antipatkiei* ** 

Chatiei  t4Mih 

CoiMnt  Oft  tkia  quouttoa*  "  , 


Appendix  A 

Cultural  Oroupg 
f>rftd>  levalt  Junior  Hl«h 

To  fe«e«r  an  un4«rstan4i'4  oft 

1.  ttow  cultural  differtneaa  a»eao» 

2*  The  pfohUna  cultural  4iff«ronaoa  hava  eauao4  in  Mtt't 
relationa  vttH  tRao* 

3.  How  CnnAda  haa  boeona  d  nation  of  aueh  divataa  population 
oriftina  -  and  to  undoratand  the  aifinifiaanee  of  thia* 

Sneak  to  your*  aeudenta  ahout  how»  bafera  thb  anrth  vas  aa 
heavily  populated  aa  it  ia  nov»  ftreupa  of  people  lived  ttm 
feneration  to  generation  in  virtual  iaolatien  from  One  anethet* 
Then  bo  on  to  activity  t 4 

Activity  1> 

1*  .  Divide  the  elaaa  into  three  aectiena  of  the  rimm  and  leave  • 
free  apace  betveen  the  groupa*  Each  group  will  he  reptreaent*** 
tive  of  one  area  of  the  earth. 

Fkawnle  I*  -  Eeuafceriat  »  lunalei  etc*  (AfficaT) 
2.  •  tlorthevn  Europe  -  (UiStStjliT) 
3«  «  Deaert  -  (Saharat) 

2.  Have  eaah  group  diacuaa  and  anavet  the  followiiig  ^uettioMt 

a)  What  vould  yout  akin  color  het 

b)  VhAt  kinda  of  fooda  would  you  eat? 
e)  Would  you  apeak  the  aatse  lanruage  aa  the  othatr  ivo  gtoitpif 

d)  Would  you  have  the  aaiM  religient 

e)  t>ea:tibw  :iona  of  your  c>  *      niiaiOf  Uiautttt  «otk 
habiesi  etct 

I*  Oiaduaa  wU«i.  happena  when  tii^  i.hree  Atoupa  in  titi  dlaat 
(world)  begin  to  grew  and  aapand  their  territory  .«*  earty  lUt 
oil  into  •  diaoM4«idn  of  war,  tcrritoyial  atvwitgltii  et^* 

4*  ta  tliara  any  roon  fot  anpanaion  eodayf 
CttUtttal  identity  in  Canada 

it  fiiacuaa  with  the  help  of  hiatorical  reaeuraaa  Ifott  thi  icteft^ 
and  public  libraty»  the  hiatorical  backgteuad  of  CanadA^s 
aettlMMmti  even  aa  it  eontinuea  today. 

2.  Have  atudenta  iiat  eaaApiea  of  cultural  groups  idiiob  fMtt 
our  country* 

)•  Have  atudenta liat  eNanplea  of  cluba,  ehurcheai  and 

oraanitationa  which  foater  the  naintenanet  el  tthnia  tafiltfii* 
eg*  •  Mennonite  Aretheren  Collegiate 

-  CanadUn  Ukrainian  Athlitie  Club  (GttAC) 

4.  Have  each  atudent  tell  where  hia  faniiy  «ffigln'aliy.  aaM 
from  and  liat  the  varieua  eountriee  on  ttie  chalweard* 
»  The  outline  for  (h)  could  bo  uaod  hete  to  ttdke  thlt 
activity  Aora  Maninpfuli 

5.  Hava  the  atudenti  diacuaa  the  fellowifti  quaatient^'WAuld 
Canada  be  batter  off  if  wo  could  take  all  of  lha  paopit 
froA  every  type  of  haakpreund  and  put  thoA  into  a  huge 
Aoltina  pet  and  then  ro«ahape  thoA  all  into  *'CafladiaM** 

.^1^^  who  have  A  bit  o^tvaty  Cttltuffal  hatitagA  ia  thtAfi 
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$W  Itoiaa  in  Conttaaorarv  S6eta|i> 
lObldetivat 

to  miplMtt  •ttit^des  doneetniiMi  iMutf  In  ooiitMi|^f*iy  ioeiity 
conetciiifig  Ml«»lMtU  MM  «oUt*  ^  ^ 

««v«  lottf  studMti  tptnUnhif  eve  bQys  and  Me  girls)  oonduat 
•P«?V«»i«;ttMte«w 

AUw  a  £w  aifttttai  fof  ijudaUena  and  dticuiileii  Ifoai 
tne  fioer*  Then  eaU  on  another  fo«v  aeudenka  M  dlaeuae  a 
aeeend  ^uoaeion,  and  anethor  four  to  dlaeusa  aithitd.  eU. 
8«wo  quaaelene  vlU  apark  wwe  dlae 

and  .be  neniUe  ahoM  ttoltifi.  He  nay  atk  eerttiimt  attaiBiotti 
derinR  the  diaettaeten  period  it  he^eU  eLi  aipeete  et  tS^ 


Alternative  Aetivitieet 

•)  Divide  ei  ane  into  ftrettpe  of  6-10  end  hav*  than  «a«h  diaetiw 
the  vieriotta  topiee* 

h)  Sene  of  the  tt.lloi»inir  ^yaatiwuo  iend  theoselvet  m  tele« 
playing  oltuatiena.  M»«  an4  Mt«.     and  their  9  ehildren^ 
for  etuitt^le.  6ottld  dlaeuaa  the  diyieien  of  labottr  iii  theii 
houeehold  and  pirhapa  try  f pr  a  ftore  eqaitible  arreniteMlit. 

Mith  a  friend  er  deeter,  ete.  Meeuiaieii  ftoyld  be  eMloyed 
afterwardi  to  htim  out  aU  peinti  of  Hmt»  •"w*" 

Siaeuaaion  ^etienai 

(Hotel  iheae  are  eiuMplea  of  queetione  thattiriht  he  ttied. 
Uadere  aey  euhMiftete  end  inelttde  their  own  ^oietioM.) 

£{J  KIT*!      8««>»«lM     «e4«i»e  greduatei  end  oaeh  «erka 
half^tine  ae  a  reaeareh  aaiiatant  in  a  leberetery.  they 
ehare  all  heuseheld  take,  ineludinx  eeoking.^iehiM  Sepere. 
heuieeleaiiiai,  ae  neU  ii  ehild  eari.  ttovdi  yeylMl  •£«  * 

Hf%  lid  7 


^J^^iw^her  of  2  children,  aRea  2  in4  4.  She  h«i 
rt  fult-tiPe  joh  at  a  f leriet  attne  dnlnfi  verk  that  ehe  really 

{the  Ivavea  her  ehlldren  itnrh  day  At  a  day^eare 
wniro  run  hy  velUtrained  ehilH  eare  nerkera.  Hom  de  you 
reoi  aeottt  Mri«  b«t 
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Thclt  Hon  would  like  to  t>«co«e  «  doctor  and  their 

vould  like  to  bacomo  a  lov^at  hut  Xr.  and  Mra. 

little  «»ney  nnd  It  Wo«ld  ha  dtffleitft  «^"*!f 

attendtnp  unlveralty.  thoy  decided  to  allow  their  wn  to  >e 

nnd  not  their  daonhter.   They  ««?wat  to  tj**'^ JI  ... 

that  ahe  aet  a  Joh  In  a      olf let/or  a  yjar  or  tw«  to 

it  aho  really  wanta  to  nut  In  the  fl  yoara  of  tdueatlon  nootmfy 

to  hecome  a  lawyer.  The  eon,  meanwhile,  will  enroll  in 

unlveralty.  Their  daughter  feela  thin  doclalon  la 

completely  unfair.  l«ow  do  you  feel  about  thalt  deolalonl 

>lra.  A.  18  36  yeara  old.   She  kw  *  eWlO'*;  * .flU.i;;/' 
and  8.  Wte  haa  had  a  very  Hard  Ufa  becauae  her  hti»band 
drlnka  away  «oat  of  hla  pay  cheque  and  la  very  ahualve  to  her 
end  the  children.  »ut  thlnw  are  baplnnlnii  to  look  up  f otf 
her  becauae  a  few  mbnthe  aao  aha  not  here^lf  e  lob.  It 
doean't  pay  much,  but  ahe  can  now  pwvido  a  ^««, 
hi^r  children,  h^faelf«  nnd  her  ho«e»   Kealdea  that,  It  •  e 
friendly  place  to  work.ehd  ahe  flnda  haraolf  beginning  to  be 
more  cheerful  than  ahe* a  been  In  yearo.  How  ohe^le  dlaneyed 
to  dlacover  that  ahe  la  pregnant.   She  wanta  to  have  an 
abortion.  Itow  do  you  feel  about  Mra.  A. 'e  doclalon? 

Several  atudlea  have  found  that  e  houaewlfe  with  3  or  more 
children  worka  an  average  of  II  houra  a  dey*  7  f«y«^;  ''••"^ 
for  a  total  of  11  houra  e  week.   Xf  ahe  Were  deln,«  the  aa«e 
klnda  of  Jobo  outalde  her.howe,  ep.  heavy  cleanlnti*  light 
heuaewerk,  cooking,  laundry.  chlUcare,  ««vinj.  •JOm  »• 
would  ^  earning  a  fair  aw»ttttt  o^  aonev.   I«  ."•J^'**)*" 
suggetfted  thai  houaewlvea  be  paid  a  aalary  of  $70.00  § 
week  by  the  government*  How  do  you  feel  about  thle 
auggoatlont 

Mltto  It.,  who  la     yc«ra  eld,  le  a  brnuant  weowj""* 
egcellent  worker.  Mir.  *m      l«  » 
children,  le  e  cowpetent  accountent  i"'^/  "*}*»^«  J*'*^**. 
but  he'a  not  Jfeally  aa  good  aa  Itlaa^N.  le  at  the  Job.  ^Soth 
heve  worked  for  the  aane  flr«  for  five  y««»**J«»*^SS42^i 
good  teletlono  with  the  ruat  of  the  etaf  I. 

eottptrolier  of  the  co«p««y  kaa  luat  ^••«.^«"*!{  *«J:5?Jl/S 
m  line  for  thle  promotion.  The  owner  ef  the  flt«  deeldei  M 
appoint  Mr*  t.  ae  cotptroUet  of  the  eoaipaiiy^whleh  ftl^ti 
e  aobetantlel  ralee.  tn  order  to  Mke  uee  of  Mlee  H.'e 
lelente;  he  eppolnte  her  the  conptreUer'a  "epwltl  ititiieii** 

*  end  glvee  her  a  omU  telae,  the  owner* i  ffeiaeiie  fe«  hii 
deelelon  oret  a)  Mr.  T.  neede  the  eittffi  ttoney  «Mh  iore  ehea 
Mlaa  M.  doee)  b)  Mr.  T.*e  pride  would  eulfeff  4f  e  young 
wonan  were  eppolnted  hie  supetletf  end  conaenuiAtly  hie  work 
would  auffert  and  e)  the  reat  of  the  people     the  off lee, 
Mlnly  women,  would  erebablv  rather  work  for  «  wee* 
Mow  do  you  feel  about  the  ewnot*e  deeieieat 

•'I'  •  .     .  . 

Mr.  and  Mra.  M.  both  have  fulUtlme  jobe.  they  have  J 
children,  a  boy  14,  e  girl  18,  end  a  W  **•     .  . 

neede  help  with  the  houaehold  choree  ae  her  deuMhter,  eeeh 
day,  makea.the  beda,  makea  lunah  for  h«r  brothere,  end 
doea  the  dlahea  after  auppet.  dn  Sdturdeya  eha  veeuuMi 
end  duate  throughout  the  houae,  the  boye  take  out  the 
garbage  and  take  turna  with  Mr.  M.  ahevelllAR  the  walk  in 
winter  and  cutting  the  great  In  iuaeier.  Mra.  M.  doea  ell 
ih«  reat  of  the  houaework  «*  heevy  eleanlng  eueh  ee  waehlng 
lleera,  eeehlng,  laundry,  tidying,  ehoepiafi,  ete*  ttev  do 
yott  leel  abottt  thia  diviaien  el  Uimtl 


♦ 


Oblodtivat 

To  h»ip  ttuamiM  ^Mom  nera  m»rt  pt  how  tht  moo  miU 
fvooottto  nm  4  4I0IW0  la  ofiortotyiMO  MlM* 

i*  Havo  otu4«nco  rood'tho  Oaily  newtpopof  •  footuto  onieUot 
ntmt  «dvtftlsomOAto»  fnlp  wanftod  odo»  «to«t  ood  4iteuoo  oliot 
kind  of  stttoeiyMd  pieturo  io  nrosented  of  «e«ionf  of  ttont 
Oivo  eiioiat>^««  Of  tv  oemMtcials  thotf  portray  tha  'liOttaOwifo  ' 
nen^oraott**  and.  tfto 'iMObmid  oofi^raen^^ 
emmreialo  that  portray  iten  aod  venon  ao  8eii<^fcjoeto 
(ag*  the  haodseaw  nan  iyinii  in  bod»  tatoHshoatodt  aoiUiift  ' 
MitehuM  doedoroilt).  ibo  thoao  portrayalo  Mka  oo  fool 
tnada^uata*  Xn  what  Myot  Do  yott  ooppeoO  that  tho  intoottwo 
of  aany  eofaoarelala  io  to  Mlta  uo  foal  tnadoaoato  oo  that 
M  will  buy  thair  produetot  Aro  wo  folltoit  for  tthoit 
"MM  Plon  for  a  llfo«*fltylo"f  Sheold  wo  ho  thinking  of  «iliot 
hindo  of  tttingti  oto  rooily  ittpottiine  to  liot  flivo  enoHploo. 

.8*  Talevioion  t)i  :  tM  A  oeviao  oan  -ttno  ho  ooplotod  fot  thoiff 

Otoraotypsd  petrt^yol  of  Men  au<i  wuioin* 

o««  What  hind  of  poroott  «o  «dith  in  **A11  in  tho  fnlif**f  * 
Vhat  kind  of  peroon  dooa  OUnt  eootwood  portrayt 
What  kind  of  wonen  are  feoftured  ia  ^OMo  flood  Mooioot 
Oivo  other  OMOpleo  end  diaoooOii 
All  Of  thoio  pooplo  are  iion«poroono,  or  itotootypoo* 
Mow  ore  they,  dif fotont  ftoa  tool  pooplof  Mint  io  i  tool 
potoon  likef 

llottin  00  ttingbot**,  MadOMioollo  MOMitoo,'  Joly,  lin« 


Kavin  and  MlehelU  (bo»>aitIV 


•  •  .*  • 

Ohigctlvatt 

to  diseuM  lOM  of  cho  proHloiui  that  dovolop  fot  4  boy  and 
iUtl  «•  a  telatioftthip  bocoMS  Mve  IneoMO  bitvaon  tMMi* 

t« ;  Road  tdo  arMelo  'toviti  and  HieHoUo**  to  tho  elaaa. 

a*t  Itavo  tht  elaaa  disettaa  cho  foUowiiiii  ooOatlopa  oittMff 
to  a  tarno  pvoufi  ov  in  anaU  fceupa  of  f ouv  ot  ftvo* 

•a)  Vhoe  niithc  the  opiniona  of  tlw  auttiof  Of  tho  attlelo 
ho  in  reiMrda  tot 

1)  Kevin  and  HiehVltQ^fl  relatlenohlp? 
8)  Kevin  and  MittbeiieU '*taelt  a«iitmcttt"f 
3)  Boh*i  advievi 
•  •4)  Kovin*o  ehoiee  to  po  ootiMth  Saadyf 
•  S)  Kevin  Olid  Sandy's  »olationahipf 

h)  Kott  dooe  yoiif  opiaioii  eonpato  iiith  thoao  indioitod  itt  a)* 

e)  tf*yoii  dieapffoo  «ith  Kovitt*i  deoiiion  iihat  do  yeo  * 
think  he  ahouU  have  denat 

•  • 

d)  Alloi»  ooio  tino  fo«  tho  pfoupo  tA  ahato  with  tho  irtielo 
ptottp  iotta  of  thoit  idoaa* 


■■■  'K 


Ap^tndlx  A 


Ml 


KEVIN  m  MtCHElLR 

Kevin,  17  ye«r8  old,  kmc  Miehelle  at  a  "eoeft  Hep'*  eUht  nontha  afto* 
tt  Waa  after  a  feethall  game,  in  ifhlel)  Kevin,  aa  halftiaeH»  had  aeoffed 
(he  winning  touthdotm.  He  «*aa  eateaMd,  adnived  and  envied  that 
night.  AlMat  all  the  girla  wanted  to  he  with  him,  hut  Kevin  dhoae 
Miehelle,  a  ^ulet,  intenae  flrl;«hO  aeened  to  peaaeaa  a  aevtain 
aupportive  atrength.  That  night  aaw  a  ehange  in  Kevin*a  life^  Ke 
atopped  "playing  the  field**,  and  hegan  geing  out  ateadily  with 
Miehelle.  Three  nentha  ago  Kevin  and  ItteHelU  began  to  So  ateady** 
oflielally.  .  . 

Theiv  relatienahip  was  intenae  and  involved,  but  not  oVerly  phyaieal* 
They  were  phyaioally  attracted  to  eaeh  etheri  however,  they  aeened 
to  agree  taeiely  that  they  eheuld  Wait  untU  the  right  tiM  fot  aex. 
To  the,  the  "right  tine"  teenad  to  be  after  ttarriage}  aeg  would  b« 
Bore  Maningful  then.  But  marriage  waa  a  diatant  proapeet  to  both 

^       yeara  of  univeraity  ahaad  of  liim 
and  Miehelle  would  be  beginnin»  nuraa'a  training  itt  two  nimtha* 


leaatf 

*fa8t*  girla  who  t  uitt  alwaya  ehaaing  him?  Miohellt  didn*t  have  to 
know,  in  feet,  it  would  probably  labi  tho  taUtlonahip  !•§•  tonaa 
for  both  of  them*** 

Three  weeha  ago,  Kevin  did  laku  uut  Sandy.  She  wag  a  *faae*  girl. 
At  firat,  Kaviti  felt  guilty,  bat,  after  a  few  beera,  bo  eonvinead 
himaelf  that  thia  waa  beat  for  all  eonoataed.  **Aftar  ill.  Sandy 
didn't  aara.  She  waa  ettjeying  harialf*  Thera  would  bi  no  tifttitt* 
tt  would  ba  a  tarrifie  might." 

Miehelle  haan*!  found  out  about  that  night.  She  haa  wendafod  why 
Kevin  haa  been  ae  auilen  during  the  paat  thtaa  waalui.  Ka^in  wonU 
aay.  And  yaatarday  ha  eallad  Sandy  again,  Thoy*U  ba  nainii  out  thia 
MtUf My  •  #  #  . 
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Appendix  A 


'IV 


Xnteyotaeial  »  Dafciim 

Otade  te¥ttlt  8-12 
!Ohjactlvi|t 

To  look  at  tha  araa  of  ptojudioo  at  it  affa«t«  hof^^X  voUtiott- 
ahit»a  duritit  adolateiaeo* 

Actlvltvi 

lUthy  it  a  U«yMir-oid  iuniet  in  lilfth  telibel,  at|  avataiia 
sttident,  mdorately  attraotivo,  frlandly  and  yaaeoniibla* 
Hiss  EttRoltMird  hss  seen  liar  sairaral  tiMi  iti  ttia  Hall  aM  at 
lunch  iflth  a  boy  f reni  «  racially  dif farailt  baehftrouatf*  Today, 
aha  is  in  Miaa  Bnxelhard's  room  aftar  aehool  ehattinit  ibetit 
this  and  that  but  giving  tha  inpraaaion  that  th«ra  is 
smtethins  sha  roally  «ants  to  talk  about.  Vhan  Hiss  Bnislhayd 
eonyays  this  i^raasion  to  har,  sha.  sayst 

♦•Oh,  yas!  Thare  is  sonathinft  t  Mint  to  talk  about,  t  don't 
know  hew  to  boftiti,  X  naan,  1  doAU  kttO(»  hoif  you  faal  aboui 
iu  Tlw  trouhlo  la,  y«i  kno»»,  l««  fioihfi  With  a  hoy.  And 
he's  a  (Centime,  Jatt.  Hogro,  Indian,  ate.).  Hother  Says  1 
shouldn't  go  with  hif,  thst  it  «ill  only  lead  to  troublt, 
but  t  don't  saa  «hy.  Ha'a  fun,  snd  ha's  niea  to  ba  tiith* 
Ma's  ona  of  th«  nicest  b«ys  I've  aver  Mt*  to«M  of  ty  ftieadi 

what  to  think!" 

Before  role-playinn,  talk  sbout  thi  values,  bsliefs»  end 
feelings  which  iievem  how  Hiss  tngelhdrd  will  respond  to 
Kithy.  Mow  Will  her  cwn  feelings  affect  her  respensest  ftiieusi 
the  confusion  which  Xathy  feels  as  she  tries  to  find  her  wav 
toheroim  viluesendbiliefs.  .  w       nar  wwy 

Hefereneat 

The  Teaching  tele  in  <!outiaalil«.|.  Marv  0.  Ugon  end  SifiH  «. 
,      H«M»ltl|  M«w  iersey,  i*r«itidi<>iiail  tne.,  IWO.  pp,  U««f« 

♦ 
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AppMidla  A 


The  Howoaaxual.  .  , 

OMda  Uvli  8-11 
ObJectivei 

To  4iseu8«  0MM  of  tho  i^Mlblt  eouooo  of  honofMiuaUtjr  md  ooat 
of  tho  pcobleM  of  (ho  iMOotowMl  la  out  oOeioty  today* 

U  titm  the  olooo  fenMiloto  o  dof inltioo  of  o  hewMMol*' 

2*  Divide  tho  eloss  into  imall  utoupa  «ad  OooifA  •  toplO  tO 
each  gtoap*  topiea  talRht  iMitidet 

•)  What  niftht  be  aoae  of  tho  oauiloo     hOnoiOMual  . 
iftclioationat  .  ^ 

b)  What  ia  the  actual  appoataaeo  of  a  hetwionyalf 

e)  Uhat  are  aone  of  thO  pM»XmB  faeloK  th«  hOMOOMiait 

d)  xhoold  hottoaeMiality  bo  oonaidetod  aa  a  otiM  poniahObU 

by  . 

0)  Shevld  a  t>oraon  have  the  viaht  to  «tadov|io  aft  opocatioo 
to  attet  hia  Off  heff  Mit*  Wiooo  doctaioft  ialtt  Should 
an  opelration  bo  losalT 

3*  Mava  each  utoup  ropott  .on  ito  diaeuooloft  to  tho  laffii  »Mitp« 

Bach  Btudetit  should  bo  left  to  eoiae  to  their  ouft  eooeiualOn 
about  how  they  fool  about  hMwaeituala* 

iefereaoeat 

•IteMtt  Who  Matty  tfoAott**,  flofa  theta  8ehtoib<«»  tiStasy 
Ooc^  %m*  pp.  4S*94« 

miat  Tutna  Woaen  to  Uabiaaisi''*  lonato  maeai  ehatalalna. 
Ottt.  IMft.  pp.  iJ,  130»  Ul.  «aHBM«- 

•'Aboetnal  yayeholony  and  Modats  Ufo**i  J.6.  Ooloaant  ehioaao* 
Seotti  VotoMtaft  and  Ceapany*  1964.  tp«  992«400* 
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Appendix  A 


^,f,e|u<<^o,      the  CUineratton  Qtw 

V  C.ra,<t,e  ycvplt   open^  Jr.  •  8r,  Mleh 

2SiJ»  Ohi«cr!..j: 


To  show  how  pi'ijtKliee  operates  to  hreak  doim  eoraiunieiKion  and 
to  lncr«oMe  the         l^ctweeti  ftenerationsv 

Actlyitlefti 

U  Brlnr  pictures  to  clans  of  various  InstUtitionst  types  Of 
people^  symbolat  associated  with  the  neooratton  ThoM 
mlrht  include  a  veU«^ressed  business  tumt  a  hippie «  e 
school  hou{^e«  a  policematit  the  Queent  ^  AliOf  you  6oitl4 
include  words  such  ast  ^  the  pood  llfei  respectaHlitjrt 
authority;  firwer  powert  thrift*  hard  tiorkt  ohedieoeet 
maUe  love,  not  wart  iQdri)uana# 

A^K  the  students  to  compete  the  fitobable  reaction  eft 

a)   An'^averai^e  AO  year  old  and 

h)  An^averane  18  year  old  -  to  these  queetiont  end  Horde* 

r.  'Aca94  how  these  rcaceions  and  r«»potttM  «»•  «vidafie«  of 

prejudice.         ■        '  '  ' 

2,  .  ;r.,n.-»rc  cho  5it^ectneittitt 

«>  J'«»ttroc'9  ar«j  an  infettov  reco 
'  <  rtirh4it«(i  hoys  are  drug  ueerft 
I    -'e  over  the  age  of  3(1  are  «tte««f*i« 

.u4  the  proeeaa  of  eKcttisiVe  cateRorisation  operatitiK  in 
tHne  three  stateneftta*  So  theaa  aeatanenta  havt  oiup  baali 

In  ir-t? 

3.  Vri'.  ■  pfi  rhe  hoard,  («ltli  elaaa  oaaiatanea)  ooeHi  of  thi 
«eli-ir9im  prejudices  Of  the  tue  Keneratlona.  Ihosa  Mlihe 
he  dccuffieated  vith  arelciea,  pteturea,  etc.,  froA  n«Nq;Mi|Mirt, 
miiia*.iMttt  or  TV  ptroytena  such  as  "All  in  the  Fottily'*., 

'  ♦ 

t*Brryi9B  Includet 

a)   Ytfttth  freludtcee  «  adttlta  are  iMtarialiatta.  eal»— sakiay 
and  tieid,  they  are  naturally  prejtidieed  aitainst  yottaft 
'  i>eo|>u,  as  people  get  older •  they  get  ttore  attperlleiti 
4ind  itiflegible,  the  old  valuee  are  out  of  pU6i  today »  ttd* 

■  • 

i»)  Adult  j^reludieaa  «  young  people  are  not  responamo*  tliay 
are  all  drug  uaera  and  engiga  In  premiaeuotte  ooKuoi 
relations,  they  are  aeUiah  end  ineenfidatatat  tlwy 
have  no  raapeet  twt  anything*  «te« 

Oiaeuaeien  d£  these  prejudieeo  and  the  reaaons  lor  thair  Mittanet 
should  lead  to  better  underatandittg  of  the  generation  gap  and  • 
it*eI!tSl!f**      »>«««Wottn  and  fcraahdoMi  of  undaratdndtog  iAM 

♦ 

The  diaeuaaiona  should  eventually  he  diraeted  teiMffda  oongidttatiM 
"t  hau  o'^t^'t  c*"  the  prejudieea  nay  ht  oveteoM* 
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UNIT  VT   -  CITiyi-KSHIP  AND  GQVBRNMEMT 

ITEM  A.   -  Canadian  Government 

601 


Subject; 
Objective: 


Levels  of  Government 

To  be  avare  of  the  levels  of  government  and  the  responaiblllties 
of  the  various  levels. 


Format  of 
Activities: 


Activity  It       Levels  of  ^vemment 


Activity  ?. 


Source:     L.  H.  larson 

Tine :       3  -  ^  minute  sessions  as  a  ninlnun 
-  See  Appendix  A 

Quest  speaker  from  each  of  the  three  levels  of  government t 

Kinicipal:  councillor 

Provincial:  member  of  the  cabinet  or  a  provincial  departnent 
Federal:  member  of  Parliament 


Source:     L.  M.  Larson 

Tine:       3  '  $0  minute  sessions 


Conclusions:     As  appropriate 


Related 
Haterlale: 


1.     Any  civics  book 


Origin: 


L.  M.  Larson 


gfe--^^:-.;  ■  ■■   Appendix  A' ■ 

^  ton  uminjii^ 


Subjject  t  Levels  of  Government 


Ask  the  group  to  liat  the  levels  of  government  that  they  know  of* 
Write  them  down  on  a  flip  chart  (should  be  federal,  provincial  ' 
and  municipal) 

Break  the  group  up  into  three  smaller  groups  and  assign  oach 

group  one  level  of  government  to  research  the  fciioiiing  .  v 

infonnation, 

1.  Title  of  the  head  of  that  level  of  govamnent*;.  . 

2.  Responsibilities  of  that  level*.  ' 

3.  Where  the  money  comes  from  to  operate  on*  .  ■  .  -i-  vV^--y'::-M^vMi 
k»    Who  decides  on  the  running  of  that  leVel.  .         y:-  ^^ic'  -':r  <^--<smm 

What  part  does  the  ordinary  citizen  play  at  tl)i9  I^val^ 
6.    Who  can  the  citisen  go  to  if  he  hae,.8oraethlng,:t^p'"|>rl4^ 

or  coa^jlain  about.  ,  ;  i::-^^^ 

-  ..'.1  *      ■•^'f  ^ *:  :  .^■^/*v*K^*' 

. .  ■"■    V  'v.r^^ 

.  .  .    ,  ■         ■     :   ^    •  »■ 


UNIT  VI 
IT04_A, 

602 

Sub.jftct:  Differences  and  similarities  of  the  three  levels  of  government. 

Objective:        To  be  aware  of  the  vays  in  which  the  three  levels  of  government 
are  the  same  and  ways  vhich  are  dissimilar* 

Format  of 
Activities t 

Activity  li       Conpirison  of  the  three  levels 
Source:     L.  M.  Larson 
Time:        2-3  fifty  loimite  periods 
See  Appendix  A 

As  appropriate 


1.     Any  civics  book 

2»     Dawson,  R.  M. ,  Pewocratic  Govemaent  in  Canada 


Conclusion  t 

Related 
Materials : 


Origin: 


L.  M.  Larson 


tINIT  VI 
ITEM  A> 
602 

Subject:  SifferenoeB  and  Bimllaritieo  of  the  three  levela  of  govemiBe.it 

Have  the  thrae  goups  (601)  prepare  a  chart  Hating  the 

■■fmilat*-!  ticifl  artA  {ij.^f«T*ttnQM  fit  fMrn  tJiT*«*  1  avaI  •  tit 

government* 

Class  dlacusslcn  on  the  results  of  the  reaotreh. 
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UNIT  VI 
ITEM  A. 

603 


Subject: 


Applying  for  NaturttliMtlon  papers 


Ob.lectivei 


Tb  know  how  to  apply  for  naturalization  papers 


Format  of 
Activities: 


-Actl\dty  1; 


Speaker  from  Canada  Immigration  Centre, 
3kk  Edmonton  Street, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Telephone:  9fl$-3702 


Time: 


50  minutes 


Activity  g;      How  to  Apply  for  Naturaliaation  Papers . 
Source:  ABEo.«etc. 


Unit  I,  pp  Ihl  -  2,  Ibplc  IV,  Activitits  #2,  li.  -  7 


Conclusions:     An  appropriate 


Related 
Hiterials: 


1*     ABE» « «et<c  0 
pp  lIjU  -  5 


Origin: 


!•     ABE*  ••etc* 


r}  J.  U 
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,    ITEM  Bh  a  Voter  in  an  Election 
(SOU 


;  Subject: 


Importance  of  voting. 


2Silli?J:iH"        To  bo  aware  of  the  ia^wrtance  of  the  voting  privilege. 


Activities t 


?  ^ctivitj;^!  J      Intportance  of  voting 

Soiarcei     ABE*.. etc. 


Unit  II,  p  m6,  Obpic  I,  Activitloa  #1,  3. 


Conclttaionat     Aa  appropriate 


f  ■ 


Belated 
Haterialai 


!•     Newspaper  clippinga  on  the  la  teat  provitioial  eXaetiah 
2.     ABE  ...,etc. 
pp  lUh'$ 


Origin: 


1*     ABS. .  aetc. 
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UNIT  VI 
ITEM  B. 
605 


Subject: 


Political  Parties 


Object! vet 


lb  be  aware  of  how  best  to  utilize  the  ri^t  to  vote. 


Format  of 
Activities: 


Activities 
1  -  $t 


Political  Parties 
Source:     ABE.  .«etc. 

Times       Approxinmtely  50  minutes,  for  any  activity. 


Conclusions: 

Related 
Materials: 


As  appropriate 


1*     ABE...  etc. 


PP  lUh-^ 


Origin: 


1.     ABE... etc. 


... -M : « 


^  ■ 
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UNIT  VI 
ITEM  B. 
606 


BESr 


Subject; 


Voter  Registration 


Objective:        To  be  aware  of  how  to  register  as  a  vot;»r. 


Fbnaat  of 
Activities: 


Activitiea 
1  -  I4: 


Voter  Registration 
Source* :     ABE.,, etc  ♦ 

Unit  II,  p  1U7,  Topic  IH,  ^«tlv^.ties  1  -  it 

Ti»e:       Approxliaftteiy  $0  ndnct  tas  tor  any  aciiivity 


CpMclusionai     As  appropriate 


Related 
Materialst 


PP 


■Origins 


1*  ABlS«,.etc. 


vERlC 
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